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WHO IS LOVE? 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Way, Love, my love, is a dragon-fly 
That weaves by the Beautiful River, 
Where waters flow warm, where willows droop 
by, 
Where lilies dip waveward and quiver ; 
Where the stars of heaven they shine for aye 
If you take not hold of that dragon-fly 


By the musical, mystical River. 


Let him go his ways. Let the lilies grow 
By that beautiful, silvery River, 
Let the tall tulés nod: let the noisy reeds 
blow : 
Let the lilies’ lips open and quiver ; 
But when Love may come, may bide, or may 
go ‘ 
You may guess and may guess, bnt you never 
may know 
While the silver stars ride on that River. 


But this you may know: If you clasp Love’s 
wings, 
And you hold him hard by that River, 
Why, his eves grow green, and he turns and he 
stings, 
And the waters wax icy and shiver; 
The waters wax chill and the silvery wings 
Of Love they are broken, as broken heart- 
strings, 
While darkness comes down on the River. 
New Yor« Cry. 





THEODORE CHRISTLIEB AND GER- 
MAN CHURCH LIFE. 





BY JOSEPH COOK. 





THoivck, Julius Miller, and Hermann 
Lotze have passed into the Unseen World, 
and Germany seems lonely and empty with- 
out them. Dorner and Kahnis, Delitzsch 
and Lange are now aged men, and, 
although their westering suns are yet the 
chief glory of the German theological sky, 
they each draw near to the rim of the 
horizon. 

Among the comparatively young men 
who are likely yet to be organizing and 
redemptive forces in German theology and 
church life no one more thoroughly de- 
serves the intellectual confidence and the 
devout prayers of Evangelical Christendom 
than Theodore Christlieb, of Bonn. He 
was born March 7th, 1833, at Birkenfeld, 
Wiirtemberg, studied theology at Tubin- 
gen, and has been professor at Bonn since 
1868. Besides being perhaps the most in- 
cisive and quickening university preacher 
in Germany and one of the most accom- 
plished Christian apologists of modern 
times, he is an ecclesiastical statesman, 
with a keen sense of both the merits and 
the defects of German, English, and Amer- 
jean Church systems, and an evangelical, 
aggressive reformer who has not forgotten 
how to get on his knees. 

It was my fortune, on the ist and again 








on the 7th of July, 1881, to attend at Bonn, 
in the Scotch Presbyterian church, what 
Thomas Chalmers would have called a 
Bible-meeting, and to find there Professor 
Christlieb, seated in front of the pulpit, with 
the Rev. Dr. Graham, the pastor, and taking 
large and most impressive part in the ex- 
planation of the Scriptures and in prayer. 
A sight like this can be seen, so far as I am 
aware, in no other university town of 
Germany. There were present some fifty 
or sixty persons, of whom perhaps twenty- 
five were men, including in their number 
several German and Scottish theological 
students, but not participating personally 
in the exercises. This weekly meeting, of 
which the exercises are wholly in German 
and which is held in a Presbyterian church 
founded here by incredible Jabor on the 
part of Dr. Graham, represents the best 
spiritual culture among the members of the 
Protestant State Churchin Bonn. The size 
of the assembly from week to week is 
attributable chiefly to Professor Christlieb’s 
regular presence in it. Except that laymen 
were not urged or even invited to take 
part, the service which I attended re- 
sembled a New England prayer-mceting, 
led by a pastor, assisted by some dis- 
tinguished professor of theology, in a col- 
lege town. Prof. Christlieb, sitting. in his 
chair, spoke on each of the two occasions 
for fifteen or twenty minutes on the pass- 
age of Scripture containing the Seven 
Epistles to the Churches of Asia, and then 
knelt down upon the bare floor and offered 
a long, fervent, and most impressive 
prayer. 

Incredible as it may seem, Prof. Christ- 
lieb’s participation in this devotional meet- 
ing finds critics among the adherents of an 
ossified confessionalism in the German 
State Churches. Lukewarm and arrogant 
Broad Church preachers, who think that 
the baptism of infants and the confirma- 
tion of boys and girls at the age of four- 
teen in the Establishment are nearly or 
quite saving ordinances, and who make 
little or no distinction between the con- 
verted and the unconverted in their con- 
gregations, are naturally much annoyed by 
the emphasis with which Professor Christ- 
lieb teaches the doctrine of the necessity of 
the New Birth. Loose and liberalistic the- 
ological professors look coldly or with 
positive aversion on this gathering of a 
few devout and cultured people in Bonn, 
and deprecate its spiritual earnestness as 
divisive and pharisaical. Preaching which 
makes no effective distinction between the 
regenerate and the unregenerate Pro- 
fessor Christlieb regards as the chief curse 
of the German State Church, and he speaks 
of it with spiritual horror, as flattering 
souls to perdition. 

It is, most unhappily, a very rare thing, 
indeed, for theological students in Ger- 
many to hold prayer-meetings among 
themselves. So much does their spiritual 
culture suffer neglect in the torpid congre- 
gations of the state churches that these 
young men, when they come tothe uni- 
versities, rarely understand the wisdom of 
the proverb ‘‘ Bene orasse est bene stu- 
duisse.” It was Prof. Tholuck’s (and it is 
also Prof. Christlieb’s) constant complaint 
that, while German theological training is 
intellectually more thorough than the 
Scotch or American, it is spiritually less 
so. Prof. Christlicb evidently means to 
introduce, by personal example, a higher 
wisdom. It is one sign of the ghastly in- 
efficiency of the German Establishment that 
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his efforts in furtherance of indispensable 
spiritual activity in the Church are met 
with misapprehension and opposition. He 
is sometimes accused most unjustly of 
being more an Englishman or an American 
in his ideas of church life than a German. 
It is true that Professor Christlieb was 
seven years pastor of a German congrega- 
tion in London, and that he has madea 
profound study of the best and worst traits 
of Scotch and American churches. The 
venerable Dr. Andrew Bonar’s well-known 
‘Life and Labors of McCheyne,” a saintly 
volume, redolent of the richest incense that 
ever rose from the religious altars of Scot- 
land, Professor Christlieb has caused to be 
translated into German. ‘‘ You cut me to 
pieces,” writes an@ honest reader of this 
book to Professor Christlieb. ‘‘In my 
seventieth year, I learn from McCheyne and 
from Scotland what I ought to have done 
and might have done in my German parish.” 
Professor Christlieb has also published, 
lately, a preface to a German translation of 
the American life of President Finney, and 
has spoken with favor of the revival lec- 
tures of this theologian and great evangel- 
ist. . Ha has been invited to lecture next 
year at Yale and Oberlin, and would re- 
ceive an overwhelming welcome in America, 
if it should be possible for him to visit 
these institutions. His work on ‘‘Modern 
Doubt” and his remarkable address on 
that theme at the meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in New York, in 1873, have 
given him multitudes of readers in America 
and Great Britain. His accomplished wife 
is an English lady by birth. Her father, 
the Rev. J. James Weitbrecht, was a Ger- 
man clergyman in connection with the 
English Establishment, and her mother, 
Mrs. Weitbrecht, also an English lady, is 
yet a highly valued writer and noted in 
London for her zeal in various forms of 
religious effort. Professor Christlieb’s elab- 
orate volume on “‘ The Life and Doctrine 
of John Scotus Erigena” was published in 
1860, when he was only twenty-seven years 
of age, and obtained for him the degree of 
doctor of divinity from Berlin University. 
This treatise compares the system of Eri- 
gena with those of subsequent writers and 
shows great learning; but it exhibits only 
one aspect of its author’s many-sided sym- 
pathies and culture. His latest work, 
already translated into English, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Swedish, gives a comprehensive 
view of Christian missions throughout the 
world; and a recent publication of his, 
which he calls a recess study, discusses the 
atrocities of the British opium trade in 
Burmah and China. It is true that Pro- 
fessor Christlieb is perhaps better acquainted 
with England, Scotland, and America than 
any other German theological professor, 
and thus excels his contemporaries of his 
own country in his breadth of outlook. It 
is not true, however, that any one of them 
all is more genuinely German or more 
devoutly attached to all that is best in the 
German Church than he. His ideas con- 
cerning the methods by which German 
church life may be improved are pre- 
cisely those which Scotland, England, and 
America would indorse, and yet he is thor- 
ougbly German in his whole conception of 
the scientific side of theological training. 
Professor Christlieb does not fear the 
rivalry of any new school of rationalistic 
thought, arising or yet to arise, among the 
younger theological professors of Germany. 
Evangelical teachers here have seen the rise 
and fall of so many schools of rationalism 
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that alarm is not easily excited in educated 
minds by novelties of method in the attacks 
made on central Christian doctrines. Pro- 
fessor Christlieb’s father was trained in the- 
ology at Tubingen, when infidel influences 
in that university were at their hight. All 
the members of his class were graduated as 
confirmed rationalists. They, nevertheless, 
found employment in the State Church. 
Little by little the progress of their studies 
and their practical experience of the work 
of the ministry brought most of them back 
to evangelical views of Christianity, and at 
last all of them returned to the faith 
which for eighteen hundred years has 
seen battle, but not defeat. Asa sect in 
biblical criticism, the Tbingen School 
has perished. The mythical theory as to. 
the origin of Christianity is exploded. 
Strauss is no longer heard of here in dis- 
cussions with infidels. His day and even 
that of Schenkel and Renan have gone by. 
The most dangerous tendency of the newer 
form of rationalism connects itself with the 
philosophy of evolution and the specula- 
tions of materialistic physicists. Ernst 
Haeckel, however, has no important follow- 
ing in Germany. The best, though not the, 
noisiest naturalists here, as in Scotland and 
England, are unapologetic and thorough 
theists. On the side of historical criticism 
Wellhausen and Kuenen represent decided- 
ly erratic tendencies, greatly deplored, and 
yet not regarded by men like Delitzsch, 
Lange, and Dorner as destined to exert 
any prolonged influence. Just at present 
the views of Ritschl, in Gottingen, are at- 
tracting attention; but he does not com- 
mand the confidence of the leaders of evan- 
gelical thought and some of his followers 
are proclaiming what Professor Christlieb 
calls, with an emphasis of intellectual dis- 
dain, ‘‘ mere shallow Unitarianism.” 


It is true to-day, as it has been for the 
last fifteen or twenty years, in Germany 
that the rationalistic theological professors 
attract far fewer students than the evan- 
gelical. According to the Universitits 
Kalendar for 1880-81, rationalistic Heidel- 
berg has only twenty-four theological stu- 
dents, while evangelical Berlin has 230, 
evangelical Halle 304, and hyper-evangel- 
ical Leipzig 487. At one time, recently, 
Heidelberg University had seven theolog- 
ical professors, all rationalists, and only 
seven theological students. Professor 
Christlieb assures me that the number of 
theological students in Germany is now de- 
cidedly on the increase, although it dimin- 
ished fora while under the operation of the 
notorious Falk Laws, now happily super- 
seded in large part by the better arrange- 
ments of his successors. Falk appointed 
as teachers in the gymnasia very many 
thoroughgoing rationalists, who were ac- 
custemed to sneer at any of their pupils 
who proposed to study divinity, and thus 
did their utmost to diminish the number of 
theological students in the universities. 
Until Andover and Princeton, in America, 
and the Free Church theological colleges 
in Scotland added a fourth year to their 
courses of study, the theological training 
given in Germany was confessedly superior 
in merely intellectual thoroughness to that 
of any other portion of the world. The great 
need of Germany is such spiritual awaken- 
ing as may lead to aggressive church life 
and transform her university training into a 
Pillar of Fire, through which God can look 
and trouble the hosts of his enemies and 
take off their chariot-wheels. 


Bonn-ON-THE RuINE, July 6th, 1881, 
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THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


THE ASSAYERS. 








BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mus. Gov. Lew WaLace). 





A CERTAIN room in E] Palacio is devoted 
to assaying the precious ores. Its black- 
ened, time-stained rafters look as though 
they might fall any moment; but believers 
in luck rest in the calm assurance the cat- 
astrophe will not occur in their time. Vain- 
ly is the tale told how the very day Gov- 
ernor Merriwether took possession of the 
Palace, to assume the executive duties of 
the territory, the roof of the raom in which 
he had once been a prisoner fell in. No- 
body scares al that old story now. The slant- 
ing beam overhead will not drop till we are 
out of the way; the crumbling adobes will 
hold together awhile yet. No use running 
till you are hurt. There is too much actu- 
al danger about us to allow the sensational- 
ist a chance to waken fears. 


The mud walls of the room I speak of 
were once papered; but the hanging has 
flaked off, revealing the brown ground, 
making splotches here and there, like a dis- 
ease, Cobwebs of pre-historic antiquity 
hang in lines, like ropes of dirty rags. The 
one north window is obscured by dust and 
fly-specks, the dull panes and deep walls 
letting in a dim and not religious light. It 
was formerly a bedroom, I believe. Of the 
living things which still may burrow in the 
walls, as tlfe French women say, I beseech 
you tosuppose them. The bare floor is 
dusty and gritty with sand. In one cor- 
ner isa barrel of charcol; beside it pine 
kindling and old newspapers. A_ long 
pine table holds the assayer’s tools—the 
many contrivances necessary to his voca- 
tion. Scalesthat weigh with the delicate 
nicety of Portia’s, blow-pipes, bottles of 
acids, mortar and pestles, little hammers, 
and sieves, beside waiting specimens, done 
up in muslin, carefully separated and 
Jabeled. Such stones come in every mail, 
every train, every ambulance, évery pocket. 
**Blossom rocks” adorn window-sill and 
mantelpiece, street-corners and counters, 
serve as paper-weights and door-props, and 
are a stumbling-block and rock of offense 
along the sidewalks. 

I am not here to talk of chlorides, 
pyrites, sulphurets, silica, and manganese; 
but only to remark, en passant, that free gold 
and ruby silver are pretty terms—very 
pretty, indeed—and easily understood by 
any lady in the land. 

At this table presides the refiner and puri- 
fier of silver—the man of destiny. It may 
be a Freiburg professor, with flowing beard 
and a name in harsh discord with the mel- 
lifluous Spanish titles, or a graduate of a 
Pennsylvania school of mines. No matter. 
He understards his business and on his fiat 
hang hopes high as the sky; for to him are 
submitted samples of raw ores believed val- 
uable, and now comes the question: Is the 
deposit represented rich enough to justify 
deep digging—in other words, to make a 
mine of? The honest miner's flush of hope 
and sinking of fear are comparable only to 
the tremor of the quivering aspirant for 
literary fame, who, with darling MS. in 
hand, respectfully addresses the torturer 
and withdraws to await his doom. 

The small, square furnace glows with 
fervent heat and the room is suffocating. 
With beaded forehead and dripping chin, 
the assayer weighs, pulverizes, sifts the fine 
dust in the cupels, to undergo the only sure 
test, the trial by fire. His hidden power re- 
vives the old romantic ideas of scholars, to 
whom the ancient and secret science of 
alchemy was a religion, part of the sublime, 
cabalistic wisdom revealed unto Adam, to 
console him for the Joss of Paradise; for 
which study philosophers shut themselves 
up to lifelong toil in cells and caves, He 
is of the order of mystics, who grew lean 
and pale pondering brass-bound volumes of 
wicked-looking hieroglyphs; who under- 
stood the charm of the burning belt and 
the ciphered girdle. He deals with strange 
crucibles and subtle compounds; by a wiz- 
ard spell masters the forces of the earth, 
the transmutation of metals, and by magic 
numbers discovers the golden secrets of 
Nature. While the cabala combination is 
being applied, that laboratory is the center 
of many hopes. 

How often, sh! how often does it prove 
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the gold is dull Jead, the silver is be- 
come dross. The waiting miner is ‘‘ not in 
harmonization with his environments.” 


He hovers about the Palace, trying to cover 


his eager anxiety under the studied stoicism 
of the frontiersman. Sometimes the sun 
looks down upon him, as it rises, and finds 
him a patient watcher, waiting for the cool- 
ing of the metal. He has silently out- 
watched the stars, only to learn that speci- 
mens believed very rich (his darling prom- 
ises) are worthless—not a speck, not a pin- 
head of precious mineral to be seen ina 
dozen cupels. What he held was so much 
fairy gold, that turns to dust and dross. 

The gold-seeker, in the first chill of dis- 
appointment, refuses to credit the report; 
but the refiner’s furnace has spoken with 
tongues of fire. There is the evidence of his 
own senses; he cannot doubt the testimony. 
He quickly recovers his stolid composure, 
takes a square meal, possibly a square 
drink, and, led by the spirit of unrest, is 
ready to face the inevitable hardshins of 
another Jong search for rich leads. 

He rises, after an adverse stroke of fate, 
buoyant as ever with irrepressible hope— 
as Dr. Johnson says of second marriages, 
‘*the triumph of hope over experience.” 
In the morning the disappointment seems 


like something belonging to the vanished, 


night. Five, eight, ten years may have 
brought nothing but anxiety, excitement, 
ill-luck; but his superior sagacity and dar- 
ing must win at last. 

Away he goes, with bvrro and ‘ pard,” 
off on another prospecting tour, across un- 
measured wastes of sand, under a brassy 
sky, over alkali plains, lava-beds, and 
waterless pasturas, which lead to springs 
that may be poison. 

A childish credulity weakens the judg- 
ment of the honest miner. He accepts 
without reserve the pleasing myths which 
form a sort of legendary history; the un- 
written annals of gold and silver-bearing 
mountains. Airy fables, poetic traditions 
are received as authentic records. There 
are delightful touches in these tales, with 
which I should love to embellish and en- 
rich my page; but not to-day. They be- 
long to the mysteries and subtleties known 
only to the elect—the chosen few who see 
behind the cloud spanned with promise, 
iris-hued and glittering, the prize awaiting 
the venturesome Argonaut. 

The pay-streak is possibly in a rega of 
sea-like vastness and level; but more likely 
in the stony mountain heart, threaded by 
shining lines, as the crimson veins warm 
ours. Wherever it is, he is the man to 
strike it. And this conviction abides with 
him, a constant happiness, as he traverses 
the length and breadth of the mineral 
region. 

Do you laugh at his fond delusions? 

The mania for precious metals is nota 
modern craze. It is older than the Pyra- 
mids. 

Is he chasing a chimera? 

No, dear reader, he is feeling his way in 
the checkered path which all men at some 
period of their lives have sought ever since 
the first prospector groped along the strand 
down by the storied Euphrates, that dim 
and shadowy river, winding between myth 
and history, which waters the old, old land 
Havilah, where there is gold. 

If a cold-blooded newcomer advises the 
honest miner to settle down to some good, 
steady, legitimate business, he rejects the 
idea with lofty scorn. That is well enough 
for the cautious idiot, who does not know 
a true fissure-vein when he sees it, The 
every-day trades, the-tame, beaten paths are 
not in the prospector’s line of march. He 
is for the short cut to fortune. Familiar 
with dangers, there is one foe he cannot 
fight. In lone hillsides and desolate cafions 
there is lying in wait for him an enemy 
more deadly than the skulking Apache— 
a peculiar form of intermittent fever, called 
mountain fever. It Jurks in the air, ready 
to lift the dread cloud hiding the great 
mystery which forever enshrouds the Un- 
seen World. 

The human race is nomadic, and the old 
Aryan blood is strong, and crops out on the 
vegas of the Rocky Mountains clearly as 
on the arid plains of Mesopotamia. To be 
sure, in Adam we are al] one, and he was a 
quiet citizen of the world. In Noah we are 
all three, and after the Deluge—but this is 





getting into deep water. 
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Revenons. Occasionally it happens that 
a sample of ore, ‘‘ the queer-looking stuff” 
on which moderate expectation is Based, is 
brought out of the furnace, and the button 
in the cupel is not silver, but a lump of 
pure gold. O rapturous moment known to 
the few, the beloved children of Fate! O 
day to be remembered under the coffin-lid! 
The owner of such returtis (not larger than 
&@ pea) treads on air. He tries to hide his 
exultation; but the secret will out. He 
plans; he builds. He is going to sail the 
seas; to start before many days, to hear the 
syrens of the Mediterranean; to visit the 
abiding-places of poetry and history, the 
lands of undying summer; to see the king- 
doms of the earth and the glory of them. 
And well may he dream dreams and see 
visions. Money is but another name for 
freedom. He who holds it has all the world 
hefore him where to choose. 

My reader, familiar with ‘‘The Last of 
the Barons,” may remember the picture of 
Adam Warner endeavoring to turn copper 
into gold. In the solitude genius every- 
where creates for itself, by night and by 
day. hanging over the burning Eureka. 
Stinting himself and child to feed the 
devouring furnace, asking no sympathy in 
his lonely chamber, living apart with his 
works and fancies, like a god amidst his 
creations, and coming very near the grand 
discovery concealed fora later generation 
to penetrate. The fascination of mining is 
what those elder sages experienced in a 
lifelong witchery over minds bent to the 
study of alchemy. What wonder men 
were devoted to a pursuit, in which even 
Bacon and Newton wasted precious hours, 
which promised results so august? Be- 
sides costly chemicals, there were thrown 
into the crucibles youth, health, hope, love, 
yes, life itself, to vanish as vapor, slowly, 
slowly, surely, surely. 

The worst thing about mining, as for- 
merly about alchemy, is that it allures on 
its victims to destruction. One gets so 
near and ever so near the object; so trifling 
a sum additional will complete the work 
and secure the promise. Time, toil, ex. 
pensive appliances are demanded; but the 
glorious result justifies all these, and many 
another risk more fearful. 


Nature has done in the Rocky Mountains 
precisely what the ancient sages tried to 
do. Here the last secret combination has 
produced the medium; the striking ham- 
mer is smiting the rocks ; in the death-like 
stillness of remote solitudes the blow re- 
verberates, and at its compelling stroke the 
earth opens, and lo! the philosopher's stone 
is discovered. Prospero’s wand was not 
mightier. 

At night the clear, red glow of the fur- 
nace reddens the walls of the assayer’s 
room, coats with bright gilding gloomy 
rafters overhead, and lends a sickly light 
to the flickering flame of the coal-oil lamp. 
Then the place is suggestive of the great 
center of the earth, where doomed souls go 
wandering up and down ina joyless, end- 
less wrestling with fire. The silent men 
are like dismal ghosts. If they speak, i' is 
in repressed tones. Their low voices, the 
obscurity of the room, the intense heat, the 
air of secrecy and mystery give the feeling 
that some agony is conducting—a battle, 
a fire, a drama involving high interests. 
The mighty cause is a tragedy: possibly a 
crime. 

Sometimes a. woman, a girlish shape, 
looks in with innocent eyes, as though she 
thought the assayer in woful peril. She 
flits away like a spirit blest, wandering 
from the cool, sweet fields Elysian, to pity 
for one moment the sad dwellers in the 
near purgatory. 

Souls in torment are here, in fect, when 
“specimens” on which star-high bopes 
were grounded prove to be fire-clay and 
galena, and the long, slow dream is as a 
vision of the night. 

The conduct of some ‘miner men,” 
after a claim has been located and the one 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of work 
which the law exacts are done, is a study. 
In this age of doubt and question, their un- 
wavering faith gives us fresh confidence in 
skeptical, sorely-tried human nature. They 
gaze into narrow prospect-holes, about the 
size of a seventy-five barrel cistern, with a 
depth of trust, an immovable resting on 
the promise in the future comparable with 
nothing I know, except the serene com- 
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placency of the setting hen. She feels the 
stir of life beneath her brooding wings, and 
he has visions 
—— “impalpable and uapercetved 
Of other’s sight.” 

You see only a hole in tlt ground; a 
shallow cistern which holds no water. Na- 
ture has revealed her secrets to him, as she 
does not to the unbeliever. Hence his 
robust faith. 

From that prospect-hole riches will roll 
up by the bucketfal. 

‘* How will they get up?” asks the unin- 
spired tourist, heartlessly. 

Honest miner, teetering a scrap of galena 
on his forefinger, stares steadily at the faint 
purple mountain-line and murmurs: ‘‘Oh! 
I must bide my time. One of these days 
capital will come along—capital will come 
along—come along—along.” 

It must be admitted that capital is often 
a good while on the road. This hour, scores 
about us are prospecting, opening aban- 
doned workings, following the ancient 
Tegua-Spanish traces, with hopeful hearts. 
They are enchanters, Hear them talk, and 
you behold the beauty of which they dream. 
They have neither crucibles nor carpet, nor 
do they pour ink in your palm, as Hassan 
did; yet are they prophets and seers, and 
their visions all foreshow another Lead- 
ville. 

The Lodestone Rocks are not far off. 
Come not near, unless you are ready to be 
dashed against them. 

Only fifty dollars laid out in work, anda 
mine possibly worth thousands. Quien 
sabe? ‘‘ Who knows?” ‘ Who knows?” 

Taking a stern Methodist view of the 
business as now proceeding in the terri- 
tories, 1 should call mining a game of 
chance—exciting, fascinating, bewildering— 
which defrauds no one but yourself. 

Santa FE, NEw MEXICco. 





A EULOGY. 


BY THE REV. G. F. GENUNG. 





LET us assemble and take our Jeave of a 
beloved passage. For the English-speaking 
race “‘ Almost thow persuadest me to be a 
Christian” is no more. The Revisers have 
pronounced it dead. A new form is in its 
place, wearing a different aspect, speaking 
a different truth. Agrippa did not say 
‘« Almost thou persuadest me to be a Ciris- 
tian.” He said *‘ With but little persua- 
siov, thou wouldst fain make me a Chris- 
tian”; or, perhaps, ‘‘In a little time thou 
wouldst fain make me a Christian.” At all 
events, there was irony in his tone, and he 
was pot almost persuaded to be a Christian 
at all. He was only having his little jest at 
the oversanguine zeal of the earnest apos- 
tle. So the good old pussage must be 
buried from sight. For the scholar, who 
did his own translating, and for the 
English reader, who intelligently used his 
commentary, it has for a long time been 
moribund, perhaps dead. Yet we some- 
how felt a right to use it, as long as it be- 
longed to our common English Bible; but 
now it is gone. Its familiar face is seen no 
more in that place where plain people look 
for spiritual comfort. It is but fitting that 
we should lay it away with some poor show 
of sorrow; that we should mourn over it, 
saying: ‘‘ Alas! my brother, linger a mo- 
ment and hear one brief word of eulogy.” 

WHY WE LOVED IT. 


We loved the old passage because it was 
good. It has done great good in the world. 
It has been owned and blessed of God in 
the salvation of many souls. Many a ser- 
mon, shot from this text as a bow, has 
winged its way to the penitent heart. Many 
a guilty soul, almost persuaded, has become 
fully persuaded at this thought of being 
only just outside the Kingdom, and yet as 
surely lost as if far away. Many an im- 
prisoned will has borrowed the wings of 
Bliss’s song, rising from spmpathetic Chris- 
tian lips, and strnggled upward into the 
Saviour’s freedom. Truly, God has owned 
this good old text as his servant, and we 
have reason to love it. 

But how hasthis faithful servant done its 
beneficent work? It is worth while, in- 
deed, to inquire how not only this pas- 
sage, but any passage of Scripture oper- 
ates todo men good. Not all seem to act - 
in the same way. Some passages do good 
because of the knowledge they give us of a 
historic fact; as, for instance, all that 
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teaching by which we are informed that 
‘Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and that he was buried, and 
that he hath been raised on the third day, 
according to the Scriptures.” If Christ did 
not do so, or even if it is suspected that he 
did not do so, the power of the passage is 
gone. Everything turns on the veracity of 
the testimony as to the fact. But the good 
old passage whose demise we are regretting 
did not do its work in that way. To begin 
with, it did not tell us a historic truth. It 
told us what was not true. It affirmed that 
Agrippa said a certain thing, which he did 
not say atall. Here, then, was a passage 
that did great spiritual good as a part of 
God’s Word, and yet which asserted a his- 
toric untruth. But, moreover, it was not 
especially important whether it told the 
truth or not. No one cared whether 
Agrippa said the words attributed to him or 
did not say them. They derived no author- 
ity from him, nor from the fact of their be- 
ing a correct report of his state of mind. 
It is safe to say that the great body of 
those that have been spiritually benefited 
by this passage did not think of its historic 
veracity at all. 


Again, some Scripture passages do men’s 
souls good because of their imperative char- 
acter. They come with authority, as the 
precepts of God. Such, for example, are 
the ten words given on Sinai, or the pre- 
cepts of Christ. Here all turns on whether 
the commands were meant for us, or 
whether the lawgiver ever spoke the words 
or was authorized to speak as a divine Jaw- 
giver; but this passage did not derive its 
efficiency from avy such quality as this. 
There is no command in it and the ques- 
tion of its right to coerce our conduct does 
not arise. If the reader finds in it any- 
thing to ohey, it is because he has elevated 
it into a command or a prohibition him- 
self. 

In fact, the old text had power for good 
neither because it asserted ncr because it 
commanded anything. It was simply the 
idea of a person’s being almost persuaded, 
simply the picture of that undecided state 
of mind, that had the saving influence. 
Whether that person was Agrippa or not 
made little difference. It was the predicate 
without the subject that had power. The 
simple predicate, ‘‘Almost persuaded,” that 
formed the refrain of Bliss’s song consti- 
tutes the strength of the passage.. Pre- 
dicated of no one in particular, it is left 
free to find for its subject any one who feels 
that he ought to be a Christian. There 
was pathos in the idea. There wasa warn- 
ing and a persuasion in the thought of one 
so near to salvation as to be almost per- 
suaded, and yet in as much danger as ever 
of being lost. 

We love the passage because it was divine 
truth. Even though we might not cure 
what it asserted, and so might not hold it 
responsible for the veracity of any state” 
ment, even though it issued no command, 
and so we never examined its credentials, 
yet we knew it was divine truth. As say- 
ing nothing of any one, it kept all its di- 
vine power. As a picture, as an idea, and 
an apprehension, it was pathetically and 
might be tragically true. We regret to lose 
it from the Bible, We sincerely wish there 
might be somewhere a place found for it. 
We say it was worthy of a place in the 
Word of God. God owned it and per- 
mitted it to speak as his word. In the 
higher sense it was divine truth. We know 
it because we have that in us that recog- 
nizes the truth when we see it. By those 
higher credentials of fitness by which any 
passage that becomes a living power for us 
is admitted into cur heart we have a right 
to give this text a cordial reception. Alto- 
gether apart from its mere veracity, it is 
eternally true. 

Our Saviour and the apostles used many 
passages from the Old Testament in the 
same way. Thus and thus ran the words 
in the Septuagint, the authorized version 
of the time. The translation was often 
defective. It might be wholly a misaprre- 
hension of the meaning; but, if it spoke a 
truth in jtself, Jesus occupied himself with 
no painful corrections of the text, no 
careful warnings that it was true, but it 
was not Scripture. By his higher insight 
he welcomed the truth wherever he found 
it and used it for his divine purposes, 

By similar, though inferior insight w, 
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choose what shall stimulate, if not coerce 
us to good. We cannot say, as Christ 
could, what God intends to hand down as 
canonical Scripture; but we can recognize 
what is in the deeper sense the Word of 
God to us. A saintly man’s biography, a 
wise man’s advice we make our guide, not 
because of its imperative authority, but 
because our highest purposes are in a line 
with it and it gives us help. We recugnize 
its fitness to guide us. The best passages 
in the Bible become helpful to us by just 
such a process. When in the case of any 
particular passage, just as in the case of 
the almost persuaded, we have forgotten 
its preceptive authority and ceased to care 
for its authenticity, in our love for what it 
says, then it comes to our heart and does us 
good. 

We have reason to love this old text, 
because we recognize in it the truth of 
God. 

HOW IT MET ITS DEATH. 


The good passage met its death because 
Agrippa did not say it. It professed to 
come from the old voluptuary’s lips, when 
it did not. Itis true the earnest heart cared 
little for this. So long as the text could 
remain simply a picture of a state of mind, 
deriving no authority anywhere outside of 
itself, it seemed just fitted to incite men to 
repent; but as soon us men began to exam- 
ine its credentials and measure it by gram- 
mer and dictionary it must inevitably fall. 
The passage may be good, gentle, inspiring, 
and true; but itis not just what the one who 
purported to have uttered it said, and, there- 
fore, it does not conform to the sole canon 
of fitness. This alone decides the case. 
We can judge of its beneficent, stimulating 
power; we can recognize its inherent truth 
and fitness to lead us upward; but we can” 
not say, from our mere perception of good- 
ness, whether it belongs to the Word of 
God. That must be a matter of testimony. 
For that we must rummage among manu- 
scripts and thumb grammars and lexicons. 
It may bear the higher, indisputable cre- 
dential of divine helpfulness and truth; but 
that is neither here northere. Its authority 
must rest on that thing which we cared 
least about—namely, whether Agrippa said 
it or not. It sought to enter into the world 
and do good without credentials. It passed 
in and out among men, in its meek and 
quiet way, hoping to be approved simply 
on its merits; but it must be challenged, 
sooner or later, and to be challenged was 
to be rejected. Strange, but was not its 
Divine Master treated in the same way? 
He could come without introduction to his 
boyhood’s home and tell his neighbors of 
Isaiah’s glorious vision, which his life should 
be devoted to fulfilling; but inevitably the 
first question must be: ‘‘ Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” Even bis right to do good must rest 
not on his worthiness, but on a question of 
genealogy. 

If only all Scripture could be allowed to 
enter our hearts without external warrant, 
might we not still profit by the Bible? A 
Thomas a4 Kempis, a Jeremy Taylor, a 
Bunyan offer to teach us, and because of 
their recognized fitness we give them a 
glad welcome; but for a biblical writer it is 
not sufficient that he be able to do us good. 
His right to be heard at all must rest on ob- 
scure questions of archeology; of identity, 
which the writers, for the most part, recked 
not to preserve; of superhuman correctness 
of detail and transmission and correspond- 
ence with a science which came to men 
only after centuries of enlightenment and 
research; all of which qualifications are, for 
purposes of edification, pitifully unim- 
portant. And why is all this? Because 
theologians have insisted on a theoretical 
claim for the Bible of such universal in- 
fallibility as to elevate these considerations 
into altogether disproportionate import- 
ance. Instead of saying, with the Bible 
itself, ‘‘All Scripture, given by inspira- 
tion of God, is also profitable,” they say: 
“All Scripture, given by inspiration of 
God, is also minutely infallible’ in 
its agreement with all that human rea- 
son can find out to the end of time.” To 
ascertain whether every part conforms 
to this high claim or not is an endless task. 
Our whole time must be spent in proving 
that the Bible does not lie. Shall we never 
be done with the trial and vindication of 
witnesses? When can the business of the 
court proceed? How many passages, like 





the ‘‘almost persuaded,” do their work 
just as well when they are not taken as 
saying anything that needs to be verified? 
Pray, give them an access to the heart. Let 
them stand on their merits, and drop your 
theoretical claim out of sight. 

But it was the Book the Revisers were 
translating for us. They must be faithful. 
They did well that they conformed the 
rendering more exactly to the original 
words. They were not deciding for any 
one what should be his helpful word from 
God. So the old passage still lives, for it 
is eternal truth. God be thanked for the 
good it has done, and may he perpetuate 
its usefulness to all time, even though it is 
consigned to the limbo of misunderstood 
sayings. 

AMHERST, Mass. 





TWO GATES. 


BY MARY A. 





BARR. 





OPEN the East Gate new, 
And let the day come in; 
The day with unstained brow, 
Untouched by care or sin. 
For her we watch and wait, 
Wait with the birds and dew; 
Open the Eastern Gate, 
And let the daylight through. 


Uplift thy daily toil, 
With brain as fresh and clear, 
Strong hands that have no soil 
And heart untouched by fear. 
Marching unto thy noon, 
Marching unto thy rest, 
When shadows lengthen, soon 
Comes calm and peaceful rest, 


Open the Western Gate, 
And let the daylight go, 
In pomp of royal state, 
In rose and amber glow. 
It is so late, so late, 
The birds sing sweet and Jow; 
Open the Western Gate, 
And let the daylight go. 


Lay down thy daily toil, 
Glad of thy labor done, 
Glad of the night’s assoil, 
Glad of thy wages won. 
With hearts that fondly wait, 
With grateful hearts aglow, 
Pray at the Western Gate, 
And let the daylight go. 


Pray at the Eastern Gate, 
For all the day can ask; 
Pray at the Western Gate, 
Holding thy finished task. 
It waxeth late, so late, 
The night falls gold and gray; 
But through Life’s Western Gate 
Dawns Life’s Eternal Day. 
New YorK City. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
FRANCE. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 








THE recent publication of the first vol- 
ume of the ‘‘ History of Woman Suffrage 
in the United States’ and the numerous 
reviews of this work which have appeared 
in the American press, have directed public 
attention more closely to this remarkable 
uprising of the feminine element of society 
during the past fifty years, which seems to 
justify Victor Hugo’a remark that the 
nineteenth century belongs to woman. A 
few words, tberefore, on the woman ques- 
tion in France may be quite apropos at this 
moment. 

However differently the woman question 
may be viewed in the United States, no 
American, be he conservative or radical, 
who has examined even cursorily the con- 
dition of French women, can hesitate a mo- 
ment on which side to range himself in the 
agitation for their emancipation in France. 
The social, intellectual, and civil status of 
the French woman belongs rather to the 
Middle Ages than to this enlightened era, 
especially in a land which has adopted as 
its national motto ‘‘ Liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity” and which has long boasted of 
holding the torch of civilization in Europe. 

A general idea may be gained of woman's 
social position in France when it is re- 
membered that marriage is little else than 
a business transaction, a great fortune and 
a great name being almost universally the 
object sought by women and men alike, 
Her intellectual development may be 
judged from the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the primary schools, the state, the 





mein educator of France, does almost 
nothing for its women. It is to the con- 
vents that are forced to go those who de- 
sire to learn more than their A, B, Cs; and 
there, unfortunately, they are imbued, 
along with a wishy-washy education, with 
allthe narrow absurdities of the Catholic 
Church. Here is the source of the tre- 
mendous influence that Rome has in France, 
the heaviest burden that weighs down on 
the young republic—the priests have the 
women under their thumb, As for the 
civil position of women, they are even 
worse off than they are socially or intellect- 
ually. The blind and criminal injustice 
and corrupt influence of the much-vaunted 
Napoleonic Code, as regurds its treatment 
of the women of France, is perfectly as- 
tounding. The law seems to be in league 
with crime and evil of the worst sort, in- 
stead of being its deadly enemy. The col- 
umns of a religious newspaper are no place 
to dwell upon the shocking inflictions 
which this Code imposes upon women, and 
I pass over them in silence, only remark- 
ing that herein, more than anywhere else, 
lies the source of the deplorable moral de- 
pravity of France. 


These are no exaggerations. The low 
moral, intellectual, and legal level on which 
French women are forced to move is ad- 
mitted and lamented by many of the most 
distinguished and thoughtful minds in 
France. Two well-known writers have 
during the past year spoken out plainly 
and bravely on this subject, and it is their 
productions which have suggested this arti- 
cle and have furnished me my text. [ 
refer to Alexandre Dumas, the son of the 
great novelist, a member of the Frencli 
Academy, and, as M. Jules Claretie, of the 
Temps, calls him, ‘‘the philosopher of the 
contemporary theater,” and to the late M. 
Emile de Girardin, the editor of La France, 
a veteran journalist, the Horace Greeley of 
Paris. 

These two names are known in France, 
Dumas (and the same is doubly true of M. 
de Girardin) is a man of repute and, 
thought, possessing great talents and wide 
experience. He is no fanatic, nor was his 
friend, the dead journalist. The first has 
always been considered, until this last pub- 
lication, to be very conservative on the 
woman question, It may be interesting 
and instructive, therefore, to see what these 
two thinkers say of the condition of their 
fellow countrywomen, what reforms they 
demand, and what remedies they prescribe 
for existing ills. 

M. Dumas’s brochure has not received the 
attention which it deserves at the hands of 
American reformers. It appeared last 
Autumn, and went through some fifteen 
editions in less than a month, itself a sig- 
nificant fact. ‘* Women who Kill and 
Women who Vote” (‘‘ es Femmes qui tuent 
et les Femmes qui votent”) pours a flood of 
light on the condition of French social life 
at the present day. It starts out with a 
dissertation on the insufficiency of the pro- 
tection- which the Code throws about 
women; and, as proof of this fact, the 
author cites three criminal trials, which 
have recently occurred in France, in all of 
which women, because there was no justice 
in the law, have taken the law into their 
own hands and have not hesitated to resort 
to violence to satisfy their vengeance. But 
the most important feature of these trials 
is this: that in each case the jury and pub- 
lic opinion have both pronounced in favor 
of the acquittal of the prisoner, which 
proves that the Code, in so far as it refers 
to women, is behind public opinion and 
that French women are ready to risk their 
lives rather than submit to its injustice, 
Hence, M. Dumas draws the very curious 
conclusion that ‘‘ women who kill lead to 
women who vote.” ‘‘ This is nothing more 
nor less than lynch law,” he goes on to say. 
‘Personal reprisals, justice by one’s own 
hands, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tcoth—this is what you have come to, with 
your Code, the admiration of all peo- 
ples!” And then he continues: ‘ This new 
incarnation of an idea in the women who kill 
is not the only one you will have to deal 
with; for we already sec another idea, 
sister of the first, appearing in the mists of 
the eastern horizon.” And then M. Dumas 
takes up the second point in his pamphlet— 
** women who vote.” 

M. Dumas’s opinions on woman suffrage 
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can be best given by quoting a few pas- 
sages: 


** Make this new law of woman suffrage 
as you did the first laws on this question of 
suffrage; attach to it all the precautions and 
reserves possible in this country, to which 
routine is so dear; have the elections at 
one, two, or three degrees, if you tbink it 
best; but pass the law. The women of 
France ought to be represented in the 
Chamber of Deputies. France owes the 
civilized world the example of this grand 
initiative. She must hasten, for America is 
op the point of doing it.” 

Again he says 

“There is no reason why women should 

not vote, like men. I can never be made to 
helieve that women, who can be queens, in 
spite of their sex, cannot be voters, because 
of their sex.” 
But M. Dumas, while he is ready to have 
women vote, is not quite sure whether they 
should hold office. ‘‘ Before ten years roll 
by, women will be voters, as wellas men,” he 
says—a little too sanguinely, I think. ‘‘ But, 
as to their being eligible, we will first see 
whether they make 
Again he says: 

‘It would be a grave mistake for women 
to demand admission to the dutiesof a 
judge or jury. There is no more ground 


sensible electors.” 


for according her the right to direct the 
state than there 1s for imposing upon her 
the duty of defending it. Let her be a 


soldier first, and judge, lawyer, juror after- 
ward, 

M. de Girardin’s contribution to the dis 
cussion appeared last Autumn, in two 
numbers of the Nouvelle Revue, the Repub- 
lican periodical, established two or three 
years ago, by Madame Adam, to counteract 
the conservative influence of the famous old 
Rerue des Deux Mondes. M. de Girardin’'s 
article is entitled ‘‘ The Equal of Man” (the 
name giving one a good idea of its contents), 
and isin the form of a letter, addressed to 
M. Dumas, apropos of his brochure, which 
we have just been considering. 

M. de Girardin is no new recruit in the 
camp of raditals in this country, who have 
been long demanding the amelioration of 
the condition of French women. Nor is 
this the first time that M. Dumas’s publica- 
tions on this question have been the occa- 
sion of counter publications from M. de 
Girardin’s pen. He is as radical as the 
most ardent woman suffrage advocates on 
your side of the Atlantic could desire, and 
in this letter, in which he takes up the 
points on which he and M. Dumas both 
agree and on whieh they differ, the latter 
are found to be those from which M. 
Dumas draws back, instead of following 
out ihe logical consequences of his admis 
sions. 

In the first place, M. de Girardin criti- 
cises the rather dramatic title of M. Dumas’s 
brochure, and thinks that, considering the 
injustice of the Code toward woman, in 
favor of man, this would have been a much 
more appropriate name: ‘‘ Men who Kill, 
Women who Vote.” ‘I must say,” con- 
tinues M. de Girardin, ‘that I do not un- 
derstand, that I cannot understand how 
women who vote are the consequence of 
women who kill.”” Then follow M. de 
Girardin’s own views on the suffrage ques- 
tion. ‘‘ When everybody has the right to 
vote,” he says, ‘even the pauper who has 
reached the age of twenty-one, when uni- 
versal suffrage prevails, it is hard to under- 
stand why the polls where men vote should 
be unjustly shut against women.” Then 
he goes on to say: 

‘It is, therefore, most heartily that I 
felicitate you, my dear Dumas, on having 
courageously come over to increase the 
number of those who, like me, have 
thought and still think that the day when 
women sball be legully and legislatively the 
equal of man will bea great day for hu- 
manity, a great day for civilization.” 

And then he closes the first part of his let- 
ter with these words: 

“After the abolition of slavery and serf- 
dom, what more glorious abolition than 
that of this social inequality, than that of 
this legal iniquity!” 

M. de Girardin takes up M. Dumas’s 
opinion that, theugh women may vote, they 
should not be eligible, and, by cleverly 
bringing into juxtaposition statements from 
different parts of the latter's book, makes 
him contradict himself, after this fashion: 

‘* All things are linked together; all is 
logical and deductive in the moral, as well 
as in the physical world. If women like 
Clotilda, who converted the Franks, Ann 
of Beaujeu (the good Queen Ann), Blanche 
of Castile, Elizabeth of Hungary, Elizabeth 








of England, Catherine the Great, and 
Marie Theresa haye reigned as they did, 
they have proved that they can reign intel- 
ligently and energetically, as well as men.” 
M. de Girardin adds to this: 

‘‘As soon as you come to admit that 
“women ought to vote,’ whether you are 
willing or unwilling, she will be eligible: 
and, if she is not ‘judge and juror,’ after 
taking the necessary degrees, it is because 
she does not wish to be.” 

When it is borne in mind that the Woman 
Question can scarcely be said as yet to be a 
question in France, and that the idea of 
women voting is received everywhere with 
a laugh, and not entertained as a serious 
proposition by one man or woman in a 
thousand, yea, in ten thousand, the full 
significance of these two productions—one 
coming from the staid academician and 
popular dramatist of the conservative 7/é- 
ater Francais, the other coming from the 
pen of the father of French journalism; 
the one running through a score of editions 
in a few weeks, the other seeing light in 
the stately pages of one of the most re- 
spectable periodicals of the French capital— 
when al] this is taken into consideration, 
the appearance of these two outspoken 
essays is pregnant with meaning and in- 
dicates an approaching change in French 
ideas and French laws concerning women. 
PaRIa, FRANCE 





TEMPERANCE AGITATION IN GER- 
MANY. 


BY ARTHUR G. CANFIELD. 











ProBsBLy Germany, with its reputation 
as the classic land of beer, is the last coun- 
try to which our temperance reformers 
would look for sympathy and co-operation; 
and, certainly, if temperance must mean 
total abstinence and if their Rhine wine 
and their beloved beer must be banished, 
along with the branntwein and the vile 
schnapps, there could be no hope of a 
temperance movement in Germany, at least, 
for a very long time to come. Perhaps, 
any way, it may appear an unwarranted use 
of terms to speak of an agitation of the 
temperance question in Germany at present. 
Nevertheless, we do the Germans wrong 
if we think that their devotion to their beer 
makes them wholly blind to the ruin that 
intemperance is bringing to thousands of 
their laboring classes, and the attention 
given to the subject by the press and public; 
in connection with the bill providing for 
the punishment of drunkenness, may excuse 
this attempt to ascertain the attitude which 
the German public takes to the temperance 
question. 

If we look for those outward signs by 
which we in- America are accustomed to 
measure the temper of the people on ques- 
tions of general interest and importance, I 
am afraid we shall find little to give us en- 
couragement, or perhaps even hope. Agita- 
tion in our sense—implying meetings, organ- 
izations, blue ribbons, and pledges—there is 
none. There are no temperance societies, 
no active workers, no eloquent orators, no 
papers devoted to the cause; or, if there are 
such, no one ever hears of them. Neither 
does one often hear the subject discussed 
among the people, in their places of public 
resort. So far as appearances go, one might 
easily believe that the utmost indifference 
reigned amongst all classes. And yet, if 
one takes the trouble to talk with the peo- 
ple, and ask them directly what they know 
and think of the intemperance among the 
masses, he will not fail to find many who 
are seemingly fully alive to the enormous 
losses in moral, physical, and financial 
strength which alcvhol entails upon the 
nation, and who profess their great anxiety 
that something shall be done to save the 
laboring classes from those horrid distilled 
liquors which they habitually consume in 
such large quantities, They confess freely 
the prevalence of drunkenness among the 
poorer classes, whose poverty renders beer 
too expensive a luxury for them, and who 
are consequently driven to the far stronger 
and more destructive schnapps; and they 
acknowledge as freely that here there is 
pressing need of some measures in the in- 
terest of temperance, and they can even 
wish for a greater abstemiousness amongst 
the people generally. 

This may look to us too much like prescrib- 
ing for others what one is unwilling to 





take himself, and we may laugh a little to 
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hear the tradesman, who averages his six 


glasses of beer daily, declaim in favor of a 
temperance reform for the workingman 
and his schnapps ; but this is not the place 
to discuss the character or probable efficacy 
of the remedies they propose, or even to 
ask if their standpoint is the right one, but 
only to state, as carefully and as fairly as I 
know how to do, what that standpoint is. 
Of course, the question at once occurs: If 
they recognize the evil consequences of 
alcohol among their laboring classes, why 
do they take no measures to limit its pro- 
duction or consumption or to cut it off en- 
tirely from the people? If they see the 
danger, why do they not bestir themselves 
to ward it off? The apparent contradic- 
tion need not surprise us. It is capable of 
a short answer. Itis not the German way. 
The Germans are not familiar with the 
help-yourself habits of America. Indeed, 
they often refer to the Americans as the 
great example of this idea of self-help, sure- 
ly not without themselves feeling and 
acknowledging the implied contrast to 
their own ways. Itis their custom to look 
to the government or to the ruling circles 
for the initiative in all such movements, and 
an anti-whisky sentiment might be both 


widespread and deep among the peo- 
ple without any of those outward 
demonstrations that would be _ inevi- 


table among us Americans. I do not mean 
to say that this sentiment is either very 
widespread or very deep, even as directed 
against the intemperance of the poor 
schnapps-drinking classes; but it might be, 
for all that the absence of external agita- 
tion proves to the contrary. As a matter 
of fact, however, I do not think it is, in 
spite of the fact that so many are fully 
aware of the evils of the situation; for just 
as their traditions of government are un- 
favorable to the expression of reform senti- 
ments in organized action and endeavor, so 
they are also unfavorable to the formation 
of sueh sentiments at all. The government 
has always taken care of the people; not the 
people of the government. The people feel 
little responsibility for the welfare of so- 
ciety or the state, or the individual mem- 
bers of either, They are accustomed to see 
the government care for their interests, und, 
if they have attempted to give aid or advice, 
they have seen their offers ignored or re- 
buked; and, if the government takes care of 
all these things and assumes to know best 
what ought in each case to be done, what is 
the use of bothering one’s head about them 
atall? There is as little encouragement for 
healthy and strong public sentiment as for 
organized public action. 

If we turn, now, and look at what the 
government has done, the prospect is 
hardly more encouraging. Two bills bear- 
ing on the question came up for legis- 
lative action last Spring; but neither strict- 
ly deserves the name of a temperance 
measure, and neither indicated what may 
be the position of the government toward 
the temperance question as such. The 
bill proposing an increase of the brewing 
tax was ratber a financial measure, intend- 
ed to squeeze out a little more money for 
Bismarck’s budget, and, as far as it touched 
the temperance interests, was directly op- 
posed to the popular sentiment, which sees 
in cheap beer acure for the evils flowing 
from unlimited brandy and gin. The bill 
for the punishment of persons ‘‘ drunk and 
disorderly ” on the streets fails equally to 
hit any vital point, though apparently dic- 
tated by a laudable desire to strike a real 
blow at intemperance; but, at bottom, it 
affects mainly only the question of public 
order, and, if impartially executed, would, 
doubtless, fall most heavily on the ‘‘ aca- 
demic youth,” who do not always preserve 
a calm, philosophical silence when return- 
ing home from a prolonged Kneipe. The 
legislation that would, doubtless, best rep- 
resent the present state of public opinion 
here would bea heavy increase of the tax 
on distilleries and distilled liquors; but this 
step Prince Bismarck is loth to take, espe- 
cially on the eve of the elections which are 
to determine the political complexion of 
the next Reichstag, for his staunchest 
supporters are the landed proprietors and 
it is in their hands that the distilleries and 
whisky interests lie. 

By far the most encouraging signs for the 
great army of those who are engaged in the 
conftict with intemperance are to be found 





in some voices of the press. These show 
that there are men here who are not only 
awake to the ruin which drunkenness 
spreads among the people, but are also 
fully alive to the necessity of arousing a 
healthy public opinien and offstimulating 
personal and public activity to individual 
and organized effort. The number and 
character of the articles and separate pam- 
phlets in this direction that have lately ap- 
peared, and these alone, have made me feel 
warranted in speaking of a temperance 
agitation in Germany. Interesting, as show- 
ing the standpoint of these men, and im- 
portant in itself, as acool discussion of the 
position of affairs inGermany, as well as of 
the various methods and means for restrict- 
ing the sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
everywhere, is alate number of the very 
excellent series of essays oo popular ques- 
tions of the day, “* Deutsche Zeit und Streit- 
Fragen,” by Herr Lammers, of Bremen. In 
it the author points out well the difficulties 
and imperfections of all legislative ac- 
tion and the necessity of a strong public 
opinion and an energetic public ac- 
tivity, and then warmly recommends 
to his countrymen the example of 
the temperance societies of England and 

America and the very successfui laws of 
Norway and Sweden. It is in such efforts 
as these—direct appeals to the people from 
men who have the welfare of the people at 
heart, exhortation to decided thought and 
energetic action, and repeated emphasis on 

the interests at stake—that the ray of hope 
lies for the future of the temperance move- 

ment in Germany. It is with public opin- 

ion that the reformation must commence, 

and all these effortsin this direction we can 

wish the fullest success; but we must not 
expect speedy or great results. We must 
not look to see societies spring up all over 
the land or to see abstemiousness become 
suddenly a popular virtue. But perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that public opin- 
ion may be so far raised and strengthened 
that the government shall find it a popular 
measure to fight the distilleries and the vile 
schnapps, with every means at its com- 
mand. 

BERLin, GERMANY. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


“ Vivit, enim vivetque semper." 





BY BENJAMIN C. CLARK. 





Tue charming sketch by the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, recently published in Tae Inpg. 
PENDENT, of Daniel Webster, 


“In his happier hour of social pleasure,” 


induces one of your old subscribers to exe- 
cute a purpose long entertained of send- 
ing you ‘‘a leaf from an old journal,” con- 
taining a hitherto unpublished letter of that 
illustrious man. 

The letter is dated July 23d, 1852, just 
three months before his death, and bears 
his seal—‘‘ Vera pro gratis.” Although of 
no public interest, it serves to show that 
Mr. Webster’s thoroughness in matters of 
comparatively small moment, what Mr. 
Quincy so happily terms his ‘‘ sweet and 
playful manner,” and, it may be added, his 
consideration of others and his desire to 
please them had not diminished in his last 
days. 

Mr. Webster had recently returned from 
Washington, not only thoroughly exhausted 
with the duties of his high office in settling 
the important questions then pending be- 
tween our government and foreign coun- 
tries, but also suffering from the shock 
which bis whole system had received in be- 
ing thrown from his carriage, afew weeks 
before. The two days spent at Nahant 
possess an interest, as being among the very 
last occasions when he had the opportunity 
to indulge in his favorite pastimes of fish- 
ing and sailing, and to find in the {nvigor- 
ating breath of Massachusetts Bay the 
relaxation and refreshment he so much 
needed. The “‘ beautiful ‘Raven’” which 
Mr. Webster alludes to and which was 
placed at his disposal deserved the name 
and was one of the pioneers in yachting. 
Her model was exhibited at the Centennial, 
as that of the first decked yacht ever 
anchored off Nahant, and the winner of 
the prize in the first great yacht race, in 
1845. 

While cruising off the ‘‘ Graves,” a large 
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party on board the “‘ Flirt” recognized the 
distinguished statesman; and, sending a 
boat, they presented him with what we call 
in Massachusetts ‘‘a mammoth cod.” They 
gave Mr. Webster nine cheers, and he 
acknowledged the compliment by address- 
ing them, hisdeep, cathedral tones sounding 
over the water, as the old journal records, 
**indescribably and beautifully sweet.” As 
the ‘‘ Flirt” bore away, they gave bim nine 
more cheers, and then, in their enthusiasm, 
‘three more for the man who ought to have 
been President.” What depths must that 
have stirred in that great man’s mind! It 
is not difficult to imagine that there recurred 
to him, what Rufus Choate, in his eulogy 
at Dartmouth College, called ‘‘ associations 
of great service Gone to the state and of 
great fame gathered and safe.” As Mr, 
Webster resumed his seat, he remarked, in a 
tone and with a manner which could never 
be forgotten, as indicating, even more than 
the words, bis consciousness that his sun 
was fast sinking to the horizon: ‘‘ Well, I 
have finished all the work I shall ever do. 
I bave always been industrious. I have 
never eaten the bread of idleness. I do not 
know whether it is brown bread, white 
bread, or corn-cake.” 

Weak and infirm as Mr. Webster was, 
with the shadow of death almost upon him, 
his conversation was replete with anecdotes 
and amusing reminiscences, and at times 
his greatness unbent to the playfulness of 
childhood and he seemed like a schcolboy 
ou a holiday. He started the question as 
to the relative amount of life in the sea and 
in the air. It was suggested that it was 
too pond-erous a subject for speculation. 
**Yes,” Mr. Webster replied; ‘‘and, so far 
as the sea is concerned, you may call it 
unfathomable.” He was very successful in 
his favorite sport, and codfish, haddock, 
bake, skate, and dog-fish kept him well oc- 
cupied. He seemed almost to forget his 
lameness, until he hooked one fish weighing 
about seventy pounds, when he passed the 
line to his companion, with the remark that 
‘‘that fellow was worthy of the attention 
of a man with two arms.” 

Cigars being offered him, he declined, 
siying that he never smoked, and, after 
asking the extender of the courtesy if such 
wis his habit, and being answered in the 
negative, he said: ‘‘ That’s right. I would 
not advise any young man fo spit away 
existence.” 

Underneath all his bilarity, however, 
there were moments when he was grave 
and serious, even to solemnity, and the ex- 

’ pression of his face left upon the memory 
an indelible impression, when, turning from 
a silent survey of that sea which he loved 

* go well and which, with its manly recre- 
ations, was so adapted to the caliber of his 
great mind, he devoutly exclaimed: ‘‘I do 
not kuow what I have done to deserve a 
day like this!” 

It is certain thatin Mr. Webster's last 
days that love of Nature which he had 
imbibed in bis early mountain home never 
deserted him. Keen sportsman as he was 
to the last, had his physical strength per- 
witted, he would have gone on the expedi- 
tion for tautog, which he refers to in his 
letter, as planned for the second day’s 
sport. 

On parting, Mr. Webster extended a 
most cordial invitation to visit him at 
Marshfield. ‘‘I want you to come. My 
house is a large as a barn.” Three months 
later I visited Marshfield; but it was on the 
occasion of the great man’s funeral—an 
occasion thus described by Hillard’s match- 
less pen: 

**Who that was there present will ever 
forget the scene on which fell the rich light 
of tht soft autumnal day? There was the 
landscape, so siamped with his image and 
identified with his presence; there were the 
trees he had planted, the fields over which 
he had delighted to walk, and the ocean 
whose waves were music to his ear; there 
was the house, with its hospitable door; but 
the stately form of its master did not stand 
there, with outstretched hand and smile of 
welcome. Thatsmile had vanished forever 
from the earth and the hand and form were 
silent, cold, avd motionless. The dignity 
of life had given place to the dignity of 
death. There, among the scenes that he 
loved in life, he sleeps well. He has left 


his name and memory to dwell forever 
upon those hills and valleys, to breathe a 
more spiritual tone into the winds that blow 
over his grave, to touch with finer light the 
line of the breaking wave, to throw a more 
solemn beauty upon the hues of autumn 
and the shadows of twilight.” 
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The following is the letter: 


Mr. Pators, NAWANT, t 
FripaY MORNING, July 23d, 1852. 


My Youno FRIEND: 

I propose joining you this morning, to pay 
our respects to the Tautog, but fear we shall 
hardly be able to tempt them from their lurk- 
ing-holes, under this bright sun. They are 
naturally shy of light. ‘‘ Tautog’’ means sim- 
ply the “‘ black fishes,’’ “ og” being a common 
termination of plural nouns in the language 
of our Eastern Indians. I believe the fish is 
not known in Europe. Its principal habitat 
originally seems to have been Long Island 
Sound, Buzzard’s Bay, and the Elizabeth 
Islands. Seventy years ago the Hon’ble 
Stephen Gorham, father of the Hon’ble Ben- 
jamin Gorham, now of Boston, brought some 
of these fish alive from New Bedford and put 
them into the sea at Boston. They are 
now found as far East as the mouth of the 
Merrimac. They abound, as you know, on 
the south side, as well as on the north side of 
our Bay. Indeed, itis thought that by their 
own progress north they doubled Cape Cod, 
not longafter Mr. Gorham’s deposit, at Boston. 

Thirty years ago, Mrs. Perkins, the wife of 
the late Samuel G. Perkins, a lady whose health 
led her to pass her summers on the sea-coast 
and who had a true love for fishing, caught a 
Tautog, witha hand-line, off these rocks, which 
weighed 20 Ibs. 

It will suit me quite as well to go off again, 
in the beautiful “ Raven,” if we can obtain 
plenty of bait, and especially if your Father will 
accompany us, 

Yours truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
To Mr, CLARK, MY COMPANION OF YESTERDAY, NAHANT. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE LAND OF LUTHER. 


CUYLER, D. D. 








BY THEODORE lL. 


DuRING neither of my previous visits to 
Germany have I been able to see the region 
especially associated with the greatest 
events of Luther’s career ; so I shaped my 
present tour that it might include both 
Prague aud Wittenberg. Last week I 
spent two days at Prague, visiting the 
quaint old ‘“ Teynkirche” in which John 
Huss once preached, and also seeing the 
original challenge to his enemies which he 
nailed upon the gates of the University. 
It is not much larger than a hand-breadth, 
and is written in good, square Bohemian, as 
neatly as if it were printed. This look at 
the home of Huss, the pioneer of the 
Reformation, was a good prelude to Wit- 
tenberg, the home of the Great Reformer. 

Wittenberg is a quiet city of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, on the banks of the 
Elbe, about midway between Dresden and 
Magdeburg. But few Americans visit it, for 
I had to look back some distance on the reg- 
ister of this ‘‘Hotel of the Golden Vineyard” 
before I could finda Yankee name. Dresden 
is Parisian, but Wittenberg is thoroughly 
German. The railroad keeps a respectful 
distance from the gates of the town, as if it 
would not disturb the dreamy quietude of the 
old cradle of the Reformation. As the one- 
horse omnibus jogged slowly toward the 
ancient ‘‘ Elsterthor,” the driver swung his 
whip toward an oak tree, surrounded by a 
grass-plat and a few flowers. That tree 
marks the spot where Brother Martio 
burned the Pope’s fire-decree, onthe tenth 
of December, 1520. The blaze of that 
burning ‘‘bull” was pretty distinctly visi- 
ble from the Vatican. 

The little inn at which I was set down 
stands on the market-place. In front of 
my window are two statues, about a hun- 
dred feet apart. One of them, erected fif- 
teen years ago, represents.a slender figure, 
robed in a gown, with acountenance almost 
emaciated and wearing a saintly expres- 
sion. Upon the pedestal is inscribed, from 
the Epistles to the Ephesians: ‘‘Endeavoring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” On the other side is written: 
“I will speak of Thy testimonies also 
before kings, and will not be ashamed.” 
That slender, seraphic figure is Philip Me- 
lancthon, who was the gentle and beloved 
Jonathan tothe burly psalmist and warrior 
who stands on the twin pedestal, a few 
yards off. A genuine Teuton is that robust 
character, planted firmly in his bronze 
shoes and holding his finger to the open 
page of God’s Word. The short, taurine 
neck and heavy jaw mark the holy obsti- 
macy of the man. The inscriptions on the 
pedestal are exceedingly happy. Under- 
neath the open Bible is inscribed (as if 
Luther himself were just speaking it from 


That is the very message which German the- 
ology and philosophy need most to hear and 
to heed to-day. The east side of the monu- 
ment bears Luther’s famous words: “If this 
be God’s work, it will endure; ifit be man’s, 
it will perish.” On the west side is carved 
the immortal motto: ‘‘ Hin feste Burg ist 
unser Gott.” 

The partnership of the two great leaders 
of the Reformation, which is marked by the 
similarity of their monuments, holds good 
all through the town. Walking up the 
** College-strasse,” I came upon a three- 
story house, old within and modernized 
without, ‘‘ Here lived Philip Melancthon” 
is written on the front. Into that narrow 
hallway the jolly face of Luther must 
have been thrust many a time, when some 
new idea was to be discussed with 
Brother Philip or when some racy scandal 
about Tetzel or Eck had come to 
Brother Martin’s ears. With many a 
boisterous laugh that house has rung, 
I'll warrant. There was infinite fun under- 
peath Luther’s well-lined ribs. There must 
have been almost hourly intercourso be- 
tween the two men, for just a few steps 
beyond Melancthon’s house I came to an 
arched entrance to an open court. In that 
court a teacher was watching the gymnas- 
tics of a few boys. Before me was a large 
building, called the ‘‘Augusteum” and 
now used us a seminary for ministers. The 
middle rooms on the second floor are a part 
of Luther’s original dwelling. He lived 
there while professor in the University, in 
1508, and his good friend, the Elector Fred- 
erick, presented the house to him. A gen- 
erous soul was Frederick, for I saw at Dres- 
den a superb cabinet, ornamented with 
carved work and jewels, and also a gilded 
drinking-cup, which he gave to his beloved 
friend, the Reformer. 

In the doorway of the Augusteum sat an 
old lady, knitting, with a pretty daughter at 
her side. The young fraulein took a key 
from a nail and led me up a stairway, 
through an ante-room; and then, unlock- 
ing an ancient door, showed me into 
a large room, with low ceilings. In 
one corner stood an enormous iron stove, 
eight feet high, covered with historical 
groupsin bas relief. Inthe other corner 
stood a large oaken table. These are the 
only surviving pieces of furniture inthe 
apartment which was once filled with the 
presence of the mightiest man of the six- 
teenth century. When on the cold winter 
nights that big table was wheeled up be- 
side the big stove,and the big head was 
bent over it in study, then God’s Word 
was unloosed into the Teutonic tongue. 
Sometimes the Bible stands open to the 
Epistle to the Galutians, aud then he takes 
a turn at the ‘“‘Commentary.” Brother 
Melancthon has his reserved seat by the 
stove, and sometimes, when Brother Martin 
breaks out into a snatch of ‘‘ ein feste Burg,” 
it almost drowns the howling of the blasts 
without. Good wife Catherina brings in 
some hot potations occasionally, I suspect; 
for there is a drinking goblet still preserved 
in theroom andI saw another one in the 
Museum at Dresden. One of the most 
unique relics in Lutber’s room is the auto- 
graph of Peter the Great, in chalk, on the 
door-frame. There was enough of the 
Norseman about Luther to suit Peter’s 
idea] of the ‘‘ konning-man.” 

After I had enjoyed the quaint old room 
and possessed myself of the photograph of 
Crauach’s portrait of the Reformer, which 
hangs in an adjoining apartment, the frau- 
lein took me down the street to the ancient 
Schloss-kirche. It stands close against the 
infantry barracks. Upon the original doors 
of this church Luther nailed up the famous 
ninety-five theses, in 1520; but during a 
bombardment of Wittenberg by the Aus- 
trians the doors were burned. King Fred- 
erick William replaced them with metal 
doors, bearing the original Latin text of the 
theses. Within that church Luther’s ashes 
slumber, beneath the central pavement. 
Close by him sleeps Brother Melancthon. 
The partnership was never broken. Lov- 
ing in their lives, in death they are not 
divided. 

Last evening, at sunset, I went down 
again to the ancient church. A few of the 
simple German town’s-folk (just such folk 
as Luther used to preach to here) were 





strolling past, out to a public garden in the 




















his bronze lips): ‘‘ Believe the Gospel.” | suburbs, I seemed to see the burly Reform. 


er, as he came to that spot, three hundred 
and sixty years ago, with the’ immorta! 
theses in one hand and his hammer in the 
other. He does not dream himself what 
results are to come from that simple deed. 
With sturdy strokes he sends home the 
nails, until the ring of that hammer begins 
to startle Germany out of the slumbers of 
the Dark Ages. Germany has never gone 
back into that nightmare of superstition; 
but Protestantism on the Elbe and the 
Oder is not broad awake to-day. That 
hammer needs to ring again. 

This morning, early, I walked around to 
the old Stadt-kirche, in which Luther often 
preached, close to the muarket-place. A 
service was going on and but few were 
present. I contrasted sadly the small 
gathering with a crowded service at the 
same hour (a fortnight ago) in the Romish 
Church at Trent. The Catholics attend 
church at least five-fold more than the Pro- 
testants on the Continent; but the service in 
the Stadt-kirche interested me deeply, be- 
cause the *‘ plain song” was the same that 
Luther and his neighbors used to sing 
there. In fact, the neighbors themselves 
were close beside me, formany of Luther’s 
intimate friends and brother professors 
lie buried under the church or close to 
its walls. All round the outer wall of the 
building stand their moss-grown tablets, 
with epitaphs barely legible. Some of 
these worthies of the sixteenth century are 
represented in queer effigies of stone, eithe™ 
clad in armor or in scholastic robes, Here 
a head is broken off; there, an arm. Time 
has dealt roughly with these stout old pro- 
testers; but to me, this morning, they 
seemed to be living still and their spirits 
still haunt the ancient church in which 
they once crowded to hear Brother Martin 
denounce the ‘‘ Man of Sin.” Nay, Luther 
himself seems to abide here still. All Wit- 
tenberg is fu#of his spiritual presence, and, 
as I look out of my window this bright 
June morning, I can imagine him as walk- 
ing with lumbering gait down yonder 
‘**College-strasse,” with a roll of his MS. 
German Bible under his arm. He walks 
across the market-place, stops to salute 
Brother Philip with a ‘‘gulen Tag,” and 
then vanishes out of sight. 

WITTENBERG, GERMANY. 





A DAY NEAR CARNAC. 
BY MI88 8. A. WALKER, 





A CERTAIN portion of Brittany called 
the Morbihau, the midway province on the 
southern shore of the Atlantic peninsula of 
France, was in Druidic days a sort of 
Mecca, to which the tribes of other portions 
of Gaul made frequent pilgrimages; and 
here remain some of the noblest monuments 
of the dead worship, which are made dou- 
bly interesting by the mystery in which their 
ancient “‘ raison @étre” is still enwrapped. 
Leaving the line of the railroad, the travel- 
er, who, in the spirit of the age, would 
make a scientific pilgrimage where in other 
days believers went to sacred shrines, must 
follow a smooth road toward the sea, ter- 
minating in the old village of Carnac and 
passing through as barren and desolate a 
country as mortal ever saw. The harsh 
winds from the sea and the wretched primi- 
tive methods of culture have left this re- 
giou what Nature made it—a wilderness, a 
desert. Scarcely a tree shadows the flat and 
rocky plain, which is divided by intersect 
ing walls of stone, seen rarely elsewhere ip 
France and which give one the feeling, as 
in New England, of the absurdity of pro- 
tecting such property by so substantial bar. 
riers. The thatched huts are few and scat- 
tered. How could people have existed 
here in sufficient numbers to rear those 
thousands of monoliths, those numerous 
stone tables, or to hollow the passages, 
roofed and walled with stones, where the 
treasures of ‘‘ fairy grottoes” are unearthed. 

As we leave the carriage, to cross the 
open fields to the rocks of Kermarid, the 
wilderness seen so near blossoms beneath 
our feet. Springing in greatest profusion 
amidst the stubble are many varieties of 
wild flowers. As if the kinship of the 
different branches of the Celtic race were 
echoed by the flora of their diverse habita- 
tions, here are the true Highland flowers— 
the heather, with all its crimson bells; the 
broom, which bears in France thé same 
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which gave a title to a race of English 
kings; and, besides the heather and the 
génet, the wee daisy, many colored pansies, 
gentians, corn-fluwers, and many a flower 
whose face is unfamiliar. And the little 
childreu, whose rags flutter about them as 
they run forward to open the gate, which. 
might prove too heavy for the stalwart trav 
eler, offer to madam their little bouquets, 
culled at her feet, as if they were the pro- 
duct of their private conservatories. 

The rough gray pillars, or ‘ menhirs,’ 
unhewn and irregular, rear themsclves in 
files from the barren plain, ranged like a 
petrified army; and those overthrown are 
like soldiers, lying where they fell. The 
peasants’ legend is not uvnatural, which 
tells how at one time the Romau legions 
were pursuing Saint Cornély, and the poor 
Saint was hemmed between the pitiless 
cohorts and the sea. So he fell on his knees 
and prayed, and the Lord turned the three 
divisions of the impious into the three 
divisions of the Stones of Carnac, called 
Kermurid, Kerlescuut, and Menec! The 
stones singly are not so impressive as their 
number and regular disposition. The high- 
est do not exceed eighteen feet; but, to find 
eleven ranges of monoliths, stationed at a 
few yards distance cach from its neighbor, 
takes well hold on the imagination. The 
three divisions are separated by loug spaces; 
but from one end of the ‘‘army” to the 
other is fully two miles. At the head of 
the Meuee division the stones are superb 
and are arranged in a semi-circle, whose 
effect is somewhat injured by the peasant 
houses which ure built among them and in 
the construction of which the Druids’ 
stones have aided. ‘Toward the rear of 
cach division the stones become smaller, 
and at the end of the army the stragglers 
are gradually lost in the plain. Why should 
we not believe the legend of Saint Cornély? 
Roman soldiers have been here, as the 
neighboring ruins prove. Cesar himself 
commenced the conquest of the country in 
agreat battle, where the Druids even fought, 
contrary to their custom. Accepting the 
tradition, the dolmen which lies near might 
be a petrified tent or churiot. At the base 
of certain of these menhir, or monoliths, 
relics have been discovered, such as polished 
stone implements, vases, and beads; and 
that suggests the thought that this may have 
been the burial-grouund of distinguished 
persons from various tribes. But among 
the dilfereut opinions of studentsof Druidie 
remains the mind becomes confused, and 
would even prefer to believe a poetic tradi- 
tion, when the choice lies between super- 
stition and supposition. 


And now we leave the Celtic for Roman 
antiquities, passing through mounds of 
masonry, Which indicate tie various apart- 
meuts of a noble Roman villa, of a bath, and 
of acamp; but goats and briars seem to find 
more nutriment here than exists for the 
mind hungry for the picturesque. So we 
foMow a path across « threshing-floor, from 
Which a complaining machine sends forth 
a sound which, heard in the distance, as we 
approach the menhws for the fist time, 
called up the fecling that the spirits of 
the victims of the Druids still haunt the 
place; and thence we follow a sunken 
road, overhung with willows, toward 
Saint Michel’s Mount. This immense 
tumulus is of earth, walled with stone, and 
it is approached by an ancient flight of 
steps, leading up u hundred feet from the 
plain. Excavations have laid bare sepul- 
chral chambers in its midst, with many 
curious relics and even bits of human teeth, 
which alone of the human frame have sur 
vived the burial of two thousand years. 
From the summit of the Mount the eye em- 
braces a wide, flat country, with the inland 
Sea of Morbihan beyond, dotted with its 
sacred islands, and far in the distance Belle 
Isle, where he who afterward became 
Napoleon IIL was contined, after an un- 
successful attempt to steal the crown. 
The mound extending east and west seems 
to look toward the sunset, aud the Druids, 
in raising that eminence, had a much better 
idea of the picturesque than the Christians, 
who bave disfigured the Mount by placing 
an ugly whitewashed chapel on its summit. 
A cross of stone stands also upon the Mount, 
similar t® the ordinary wayside crosses of 
Britanny; but having vot only the Christ, 
but ascries of monks and bishops, much 
eaten by time, surrounding the top. 





To this whitewashed chapel (one is some- 
times led to think that whitewash is the 
grand enemy of the picturesque and that 
cleanliness and artistic possibilities come 
most in conflict there) fishers’ wives still 
come to cast dust in the sanctified air, that 
so may be awakened a favoring wind for 
their sailors. The people are charmingly 
superstitious and retain a mass of Druidic 
customs unwittingly, and they sing to their 
children a rhyme teaching the Druidic 
theological system and the five zones which 
band the carth, the elements, etc., in a 
form of verse which the Latin historians 
say was the distinguishing form of com- 
position of the Celtic bards—a verse of 
three rhymed lines. 

It is perhaps a reason for the unchanging 
superstitious of the Bretons and their tenac- 
ity in retaining through a thousand years 
their language and habits that the Church 
encouraged the retention of «Jl such beliefs 
and ceremonies as did not directly conflict 
with essential doctrines. Gregory the 
Great said to the apostles sent into Brittany: 
**To cut off at once everything in uncul- 
tured minds is an impossible enterprise; 
for whosoever wishes to reach the summit 
ought to lift himself by steps, and not by 
bounds. Destroy only the idols and replace 
them by relics.” The Druids in their 
songs refer to themselves frequently in 
metaphor, not only as oaks beuring the 
mistletoe, .but as wild boars which teach 
their young; for, like the Greek sages, they 
had large classes for oral instruction, and 
perhaps the angel which appeared in a 
dream to a Breton apostle of the twelfth 
century was referring to this manner of 
speech when he spoke these words: 
‘* Wheresoever thou shalt find a wild sow 
with her young, there thou shalt build a 
church to the honor of the Holy Trinity.” 
It is rather unfortunate that the injunction 
was obeyed in this instance, for the Druids, 
at least, appreciated the picturesque in 


building this mound, whose length points 


toward the setting sun. 

Here on this Mount we may imagine 
the long sacrificial procession of the Druids, 
whose long beards are swept in the wind 
as they mount the long steps, preceding 
the victims, crowned with mistletoe, the 
priestesses and acolytes, and the bards who 
harped the praises of the great god ‘* Death, 
the one Necessity, the Father of Grief.” 
And here, in later days, at the same periods 
of the year, the Summer and Winter so!- 
stice, the great. Christian reunions took 
place; and it was on the occasion of these 
festivals that those Olympic Games re- 
turned periodically, when the bards, in the 
presence of an immense concourse, held 
their solemn meetings and disputed the 
prize of poetry; when the athletes entered 
the lists and made trial of their dexterity, 
courage, or quickness in fencing, wrestling, 
and running, and in twenty other similar 
exercises, of which the ancient authors 
speak, And, as the Druids had their sacred 
dances about the dolmens or on the tumuli, 
so, until a few centuries ago, the people 
danced in the chapel itself at night, iu 
honor of the patron saint. 


The path in descending the ruined side 
of the Mount passes by Roman remains 
ayain, for the warriors were not less iutel- 
ligent than the prelates, and utilized, in- 
stead of destroying, such physical advan- 
tuges as they found in the conquered prov- 
ince, just as the latter engrafted their 
religious system upon a superstition wLose 
roots struck deep. The well-worn way 
leads to a green and stagnaut pool, where, 
horrible to relate, women are washing, but 
probably not cleansing their liven. A 
fountain-house in hewn stone stands at one 
end of the pool, with its little saint en- 
shrined, who is as much better housed than 
the poor sinners inhabiting the mud-floored 
cottages around about as his superior sanc- 
tity would demand. This vencration paid 
to fountains leads us back again to Druidic 
days, following the time-trodden path from 
this present time, when the New Year calls 
each family to the spring-house, and each 
member brings his morsel of bread as au 
offering to the fountain, and watches its 
fate in riding the water with anxious eyes, 
to judge by it if death shall put its seal on 
his year; following back the historic track 
to the days sung by an early bard, wheu the 
fairy of the fuuntain, successor to the 
Druidic priestesses who guarded the waters, 





entrapped the too fickle-hearted knight to | 
rest with her while she combed her golden 
hair and sang her mystic songs. 


Passing through the cemetery, whose rude 
crosses are all too modern and uninterest- 
ing, unless it be for the big black tears 
painted theron, at the gate by the open 
road one should pass his hand through an 
opening iu the stone lid of the holy-water re- 
ceptacle, which by the covering is pro- 
tected from the unblessed dews of Heaven. 
He is thereby prepared in soul for the 
spiritual blessing which always accom- 
panies a visit to a church of a strange 
faith in a strange land. Nearing the 
church of Carnac, which is a gem of 
florid architecture, set in a small and utter- 
ly uninteresting village, a funeral proces- 
sion was about to enter the portal. Itis a 
baby’s coffin, which is borne by four young 
girls, who wear the costume of the country 
in such wise as to appear like little editions 
of very old works. Two by two the people 
follow, the women wearing white caps 
and both men and women long cloth 
mantles, gathered in a yoke and fastened 
with silver clasps. One smull choir-boy, in 
surplice, carries a silver cross over his 
shoulder, while another runs over to the 
public house near by to light his incense by 
the cooking fire, returning just in time to 
enter the church with the cortége. They 
place the little form upon a bier which 
stands a fixture in the church, decorated 
with tears and skulls and cross-bones in 
black upon the white ground, and having 
chained to it the holy-water brush with 
which each mourner sprinkles the little 
coffin. Tie service is soon over, and the 
sacristan walks with the priest toward the 
cemetery, mingling his orotund responses 
with sharp remarks in an undertone to the 
cross-bearer, who precedes the procession, 
leading it too slowly, according to the idea cf 
one who has seen strangers enter the church, 
and prefers evidently the house of feasting 
to the house of mourning and sous to 
sanctity. 

Soon the choir-boys have returned and 


‘slop with the cross and censer, disposed as 


they may be to watch or even joina game 
of marbles; and a moment afterward 
the ponderous sucristan appears, to conduct 
the traveler about Ais church, to tell a tale 
about every stone, with such wondrous 
belief in what he says that be is quite 
phenomenal asa guide. Yes, Carnac has 
always been a place of pilgrimage; but the 
Celtic remains are not half so wonderful 
as the Church of Saint Cornély. The 
Saint has wrought a great miracle in pro- 
ducing, to his honor, so beautiful a church 
in so poor a spot, and it is wrought in this 
wise: When a cow is ill, they call the 
veterinary surgeon, and, if he declares that 
it cannot live, the owner says: ‘‘O Saint 
Cornély, this animal is no longer of value 
tome. I give ittothee. Save thine own 
property, if thou wilt, and I will devote 
the price to the decoration of thy shrine.” 
Hence the exquisite wrought-iron pulpit 
and the altar of finest Parian marble from 
‘*the studio of Canova,” and the mural 
paintings, and the reliquaries, aud all the 
treasure of the church. The altar has 
many exquisite baby faces; but their little 
noses were every one mutilated by the 
soldiers of the French Revolution. When 
all is seen, the sacristan devotes himself to 
the praise of Saint Cornély, exerting all his 
powersof voice and gesture in hearty praise 
of the powerful Saint who has been his 
master these forty years. A portrait of 
Saint Cornély, between two oxen, can be 
seen on the exterior of the church. Ac- 
cording to this credible historian, since he 
has had the custody of the church a great 
miracle was performed by the patron of 
cattle. A man whose herd was ill was 
awakened one night by a slight noise, and, 
looking out, he saw that his cattle were all 
loosed and walking away. So he followed 
after, and found that other cattle afflict- 
ed with the distemper were joining the 
herd; and they all came to church to pray 
to fe.int Cornély. And since that time one 
night in each year the cattle free themselves, 
and come to return thanks for bealing 
mercies to Saint Cornély. A bright, viva- 
cious Frenchman amused himself by teaz- 
ing the narrator, saying that he was a pious 
fraud, who would exult in bis fine acting 
when the visitors departed, joyous in the 





belief that the strangers believed that he 


believed what he told us; and this phenom- 
eval sacristan actually refused the proffered 
sous with a look of injured virtue, and the 
Frenchman was obliged to drop them oue 
by one into the poor-box, where they awa- 
kened unused echoes. 

Since there are but two carriages in Carnac, 
if one is being mended, the choice is lim- 
ited in vehicles for Locmariaquer. It was a 
new open carriage, as had been announced; 
but it had two wheels, and the seats 
were boards, covered with lambskin, and 
swung from the sides in rope nooses, so that 
one obtained a double motion—that up and 
down, over the springs, and the steady 
swing back and forth in the rope hangings. 
When the load balanced toward the rear, 
the littke horse was nearly taken off of his 
slim and tremulous legs by this sudden 
lever of the first class; and when the car- 
riage stopped, his attitudes were marvelous. 
His head always dropped, and one pair of 
his hoofs (it was a matter of indifference 
which) he kept close together, while he 
spread apart the others as far as possible. 
That little horse was one of the most inter- 
esting antiquities of Carnac. A ferry in- 
terrup!s the road—a very narrow ferry, 
which an enterprising bridge could leap 
with a single arch; but the process of 
crossing is long and painful. 

Two men must be found. They take a 
small boat and row out into mid-stream for 
the large boat, which they brivg to the 
Janding, the carriage drives on, and the 
boat is pulled across by an iron wire. The 
rest of the road is without excitement, until 
one sees by chance a dolmev or a menhir 
across the fields, until, pear the village, one 
comes to the great tumuli, burrowed with 
sepulchral chambers. These chambers are 
covered by immense sipgle slabs of stone, 
five yards long, perhaps, not quite as wide, 
which lie level with the top of the mound. 
The entrance-way, some three or four yards 
long, is lined and covered with stone and 
lies below the level of the ground. There 
are two such burrows in Cesar’s tumulus. 
The ‘‘Merchant’s Table” is a dolmen, covered 
with a stone nearly as large as these slabs, 
resting upon upright stones, and approached 
by an entrance similar to that of the sepul- 
chral chambers, but above ground and ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, covered, as it is, by 
briars and with an occasional fallen stone, 
which lets the sunlight in among the leaves. 
In fact, these giant remains of a past race 
are more impressive to the imagination 
from their history than from the stand- 
point of the picturesque, with the single 
exception of this “‘Table” and the neigh- 
boring fallen monolith, which for bulk 
must exceed the famous Obelisk of the 
Place de la Concorde. It is cylindrical in 
form, but only rough-hewn. The govern- 
ment forbids the further destruction of 
these monuments; but ‘‘not all the king’s 
oxen nor all the king’s men” can piece in 
oue again the three fragments of that fallen 
column. 

In the islands near by there are long sub- 
terranean passages, sculptured with rude 
hieroglyphics, until now undeciphered. 
Porcelain beads painted in vitreous colors, 
collars and armlets in jade and jasper and 
even in beaten gold are found among the 
monuments, with stone implements and 
spear-heads, all of exquisite workmanship 
and polish; but the prettiest thing in the 
findings is a round bit of amber, like a 
signet in size and shape, set with a crescent 
moon, on which the man’s face is perfectly 
defined and a single star within its arc of 
ivory. ‘The inlaying of the ivory upon 
the amber is perfectly done. Did the 
Pheenicians bring here their amber, as well 
as the shreds from their religion which 
are found interwoven in the lays of the 
Druids and in the histories of Armorican 
customs, written by Roman visitors? 

Looking upon these monuments, these 
ornaments of a dead race, we feel that we 
are not the people and that wisdom will aot 
die with us; and, after two thousand years, 
they teach, if not the story which they were 
intended to make memorable, at least, the 
thought that the life of the race is long, and 
that our own is a little, a very little part of 
the whole. 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 





PoOsSTMASTER-GENERAL JAMES has already 
saved more thana willion of dollars to the 
Government by the Ciscontinuance of useless 
Star Routes. 
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ON LAKE TANGANYIKA. 
AN ADDRESS. 


BY MR. E. C. HORE, 
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I wave come from the swamps and jungles 
of Central Africa, from the very heart of 
heathenism and darkness, from the graves of 
my brethren who fell there, and from the 
African homes of the six brave men who are 
still toiling out there with earnest and true 
purpose. They have sent me to tell you God 
is blessing his work in Central Africa; to tell 
you that the harvest is very great and that 
they want more help. Further, I come from 
the natives of Central Africa, who are crying 
out for missionaries to come and live amongst 
them, and whose last words to me were: ‘“‘ Mas- 
ter, come back soon, and bring some more of 
your brethren with you.’’ Nearly four years 
ago we started from Zanzibar, with 800 miles 
of swamp and jungle between us and Lake 
Tanganyika, enthusiastic and determined, in 
actual contact with the work and its difficul- 
ties and cacouragements, That road was the 
century-old slave-path that lay between Liv- 
ingstone and the coast during his dreary wait- 
ing at Ujiji. Thank God! it is now the road, 
with five mission stations on it, to the great 
Lake, with avother station on its western 
shore and our two mission boats navigating 
its waters. We started with 120 bullocks and 
eight carts and wagons. For five months we 
fought, ax in hand, through forest and jun- 
gle, working sometimes a whole day to cut 
through balf a mile of road; but an enemy 
appeared in our midst and our 120 bullocks 
qone by one) dropped down under the fatal 
little tsetse y. We had to waite a bit, and, re- 
organizing our caravan, we turned our faces 
once more westward, with 240 native African 
porters carrying our stores. Some of the diffi- 
culties of the way were very great—wading up 
to our necks in swamp or creeping through 
low tunnels of thorny jungle. We often ar- 
rived at the end of a day’s march to drop 
down utterly exhausted; but the one great 
object of our work kept us going through all. 
No small part of our work was the manage- 
ment of these 240 wild children. Many of 
these faithful men are much attached to us, 
and it is no small success thav we are now 
able, with, confidence, to entrust the caravan 
of supply which is about starting for Ujiji to 
the sole convoy of African natives. Two of 
our devoted brethren only survived that 
march to die a few days after their arrival at 
Ujiji. They wore themselves out in the serv- 
ice, and I bear witness before you this day 
that they were faithful unto the end, desiring 
that they might be so spent, if only the Gos- 
pel standard might be planted in Central 
Africa. 

But I must get along the road more rapidly 
now, and land you at once at the capital of the 
great chief Mirambo. He received us in a 
friendly spirit, asked for one of us to live 
with bim, and has afforded every facility for 
the settlement of those brethren who were in 
due time sent there. You have heard of the 
troubles caused by or attributed to Mirambo. 
Natives, Arabs, and Europeans have alike 
been too ready to cry ** Mirambo!’’ in case of 
robberies or failures of expeditions. Mirambo 
(in personal conversation with me) has pro- 
tested bitterly against white men entering 
his dominions without communicating boldly 
with bim, as his subjects are loyal and their 
motto is: ‘‘Those who are not for Mirambo 
areagainst bim.’’ Hence, difficulties arise. 
Mirambo rules over aterritory of from 10,000 
to 15,000 square miles of savage Africa, and, 
like otber rulers and annexors in that con- 


@ tinevt, has found himself involved in wars 


with African natives; but I am no politician, 
and, therefore, could never understand why 
there was so much criticism of Mirambo for 
failing to maintain peace in such borders or 
secure a scientific frontier without a military 
organization. Mirambo is a total abstainer 
from intoxicants, standing alone amongst Af- 
rican chiefs in that respect He is earnestly 
desirous of improving himself and his people 
aud, above all, is anxious for knowledge of 
the way of salvation. I recommend you to 
read Dr. Southon’s account of the encour- 
aging work at his station. Under the influence 
of his teaching, there is no doubt Mirambo is 
striving to control the warlike spirit of his 
people. Petty chiefs flock to him to arbitrate 
their difficulties, and in more than one in- 
stance peace with honor attained in congress 
has taken the place of bloodshed; but we 
must press on to Ujiji, where Livingstone so- 
journed and from whence he made his appeal 
tous to go inand take possession. There 
Thomson and Dodgshun lie buried; but there 
our missionaries are now printing off the first 
Central African alphabet sheets. 

The way that our mere presence has worked 
upon the guilty fears of the Arab colonists of 
Ujiji is, indeed, wonderful. The day we 
arrived there the Ujiji slave-market was 
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closed. They have hindered and opposed us in 
every conceivable way, but have been baffled 
on every hand. First they tried to frighten 
us. It wasnouse. Thomson said to them, in 
fall council: ‘‘ Kill us, you may. For every 
ope you kill, two more will step in to fill up 
the gap. If I die, remember, it will only give 
fresh tmpulse to our mission.” They well 
remember it to this day, and believe that his 
words are coming true. On one occasion they 
armed all their principal slaves, and with a 
body of about 200 armed men approached our 
house. According to custom,! received the 
Arabs in a friendly way and asked them to 
si down inside. I had then about twenty of 
these Arabs, nearly filling my priucipal room. 
This was a critical moment. There were Mr. 
Hutley and myself quite alone and apparently 
helpless in the hands of this lawless crowd. 
They completely filled and surrounded our 
house. There were three large windows m 
this principal room, just a yard or two from 
where we stood, and through the bars of the 
windows the slaves and followers of the Arabs 
pointed their guns, with their fingers on the 
triggers. They shouted to their masters to 
give the word of command; but they could 
not. Some wonderful power restrained them, 
and they could only talk excitedly among 
themselves. At length one of the Arabs, 
securing the attention of the others, said these 
words: “The house is full of goods, Let us 
empty it now and destroy these men by one 
stroke.”” The excited mob were now yelling 
and dancing in our verandab and hall, flour- 
ishing spears and guus, and begging their 
masters to give the word for the onslaught to 
commence. 
The Arabs only saw two calm faces and only 
heard a quiet request to state their business 
and talk it over quietly; but One, all-powerful 
tosave, heard two earnest prayers for help, 
and the next moment those Arabs were Mtcral- 
ly crushing one another in the doorway, in 
their anxiety to get out, What an ignomin- 
ious retreat for the stately Arab! BB wasa 
total defeat, from which they have never since 
recovered, ‘‘What!’’ say you. “‘ Had the news 
of friendly hel» arrived? Had the distant 
war-drum of an approaching army sounded ?’’ 
None of these. Only one of their leaders had 
risen from his seat and said ‘‘ Let us get out!"’ 
when that rush was made and we were left 
alone. Then they tried to work upon the 
fears of the natives, to whom they accused us 
of sorcery and all kinds of evil. This was a 
good helpforus. An Ujiji chief came and 
told me of it. Isaid: ‘Sit down, friend, and 
let us reason together. These Arabs say we 
are very bad men, who work magic and mean 
to take your country from yeu. Now it is no 
use me just telling you that I am very good; 
but I see you Ujiji men have got eyes and ears 
and are very smart men altogether. What I 
ask you is this: Just look at us with your own 
eyes. If we cheat or harm any man, let it be 
known openly ; but, if we do good, then be- 
lieve your own eyes.’”’ He replied: ‘* Your 
words are good.’’ A year after that, the same 
chief came again, and volunteered this state- 
ment: ‘‘ Master, we have looked at you with 
our owa eyes fora whole year. We see that 
you pay every man his due and speak truth 
always. Since you have lived here we can go 
to market without fear of being robbed of our 
goods, and all the people say that you are 
good. Now, therefore, wuat would you have 
that we should give you?’’ Isaid: ‘“ Friend, 
just give us a place to dwell among you in 
peace, that we may be your brethren; that we 
may learn your language and teach your chil- 
dren.’’ He said: ‘ Show us where you would 
dwell.”’ Soon after that a council was assem- 
bled at that chief’s village. Twenty or thirty 
lieutenants of counties (gray-headed old men 
most of them) formed that council. 
They consulted together apart for some 
time, and then called me in and formally 
repeated the chief’s words. Then they 
rose up, and, followed by a great 
crowd, we came to the site I had chosen, on 
the banks of a beautiful bay, where our steam- 
er could lay snugly alongside. One of the 
chiefs mounted a little hillock and addressed 
the crowd in words something like this: 
‘* Listen, all you people! This land, as far as 
that tree on that side and as far as this mark on 
this side, is given to the white man this day for 
ap inheritance, to him and for his brethren, 
not to sell, but to live upon, because we will 
not sell or give away our country; but the 
white man shall always dwell here and no one 
shall take itaway from him. And, if his men 
molest you, you shall not have a row, but shall 
go and talk the matter over with him ; and if 
the Wajiji molest his men, he shall not have a 
row, but he shall go and talk over the matter 
with the chief of the district." Now these 
were the very words that I had spoken at the 
council, which they had takeo up and which 
will now be as lasting as a parchment deed. 
The whole party then paraded the boundary, 
except on the side of the hill, for “there,” 
said the chief, ‘‘ you may extend your borders 
at will.” This is how we stand with the 





natives ; but the Arabs won’t let us occupy. 
That wonderful fright they got when they as- 
sembled, armed, at our house was the last 
armed demonstration they made. Their tac- 
tics are more gentlemanly now. They say 
aloud: “If you please, friend, do not take 
possession of that land.” And ina whisper 
they say: ‘*200 guns and the sultan and the 
consul are far away.”’ 

But half the battle is fought. We are daily 
increasing our fiiendship with the oatives, aud 
even among these Arabs we have those who 
know us as brother and friend, and I am 
hopeful that ere long even this difficulty will 
also be swept away. One of the most 
blessed means I have possessed to a friendly 
acquaintance with the natives has been 
medical and surgical aid. Scarcely a day 
passed while I lived at Ujiji without a patient, 
and they are getting to know that a maimed 
limb does not necessarily mean death, as was 
most often the case. By our daily inter- 
course, by fair dealing, and by medical aid, 
we have won the hearts of these natives and 
they are ready to hear the Gospel message. 
Wherever I have been able to deal with the 
real natives, face to face, without the inter- 
vention of Arab or half-caste mischief-makers, 
I have met with a response to friendly ad- 
vances and found, at least, the germs of every 
good feeling and natural affection. 

Now let ue go afloat. Lake Tanganyika may 
well be caMed an inland sea. It is three hund- 
red miles long and fifteen to forty miles wide, 
and now feeding the mighty Livingstone River 
through the Lukuga, which I discovered to be 
the outlet, Its shores are inbabited ; if not by 
peaceful people, at any rate, by those who 
earnestay desire to be so. Many rich districts 
bave Deen abandoned, in consequence of 
molestation from slavers and dishonest traders; 
but the people are ready to flock back to 
such places when, by the establishment of 
mission stations or the settlement of any 
honest, friendly men, they have some prom- 
ise of living there unmolested. It wae my 
special work to navigate the waters of 
this great lake, report upon the prospects 
of its affording easy communication, and 
select suitable sites for our wission stations. 
As soon as [ could, I rigged up a large canoe 
in English fashion, with good rope and can- 
vas, naming her the ‘‘Calabash.’’ With thie 
boat I have done the preliminary exploration 
of the lake, and even with this makeshift suc- 
ceeded in doing what was required at this early 
stage; but itis very rough and dangerous work 
and, with the stormy winds of the lake, some- 
times very slow work. We now want an effi- 
cient little steamer, and, having that on the 
lake, we at once have a large district at com- 
mand, with means of conveying stores to the 
stations and of constantly visiting the people. 
This steamer is the present and immediate 
want of the Central African Mission and is 
ove of the things that is wrapt up in this reso- 
lution which I am trying to support; and I 
don’t see how you can get out of it, if you 
mean to back up your agents in Africa, because 
we passed the resolution in Ujiji six months 
ago that we must have this steamer. 

During the several voyages I made in the 
‘**Calabash,’’ I surveyed the 800 miles of coast- 
line which surround this lake, visiting the vil- 
lages and effecting friendly negotiations with 
almost every tribe. One of the first trips | made 
was across to Mtowa, in Uguha, on the 
other side of the lake. This is the neigh- 
borhood known to former travelers as Ka- 
senge. | was received in the most friendly 
way by the big chief, Kassanga, who was 
attired in a short dress of calico, a huge 
necklace of shells, and a scarlet plume of 
feathers on his head. He gazed in wonderment 
at myself and my outfit, and before I left re- 
quested that I would come and live with bim 
there. I said: ‘‘ I have come to visit you, and 
1 pow want to go on round the lake and visit 
others; but I will send and tell some of my 
brothers to come and live with you.”’ And a 
distinct uoderstanding was come to there and 
then that, if I brought my brethren, he would 
give them a site for a house aud protect them 
as his friends and guests. Some months after- 
ward I was enabled to keep my promise with 
this chief, by introducing him to Messrs. 
Griffiths and Hutley. The site for our houses 
was at once given, and the Plymouth Rock 
Station bas been daily exercising Christian in- 
fluence in Uguha. Now God has blessed our 
efforts as far as alphabet-sheets are concerned. 
There are brethren here who can testify what 
is the condition of a mission that has got so 
far; what are the feelings of a worker out 
there in Central Africa when he sees those 
alphabets. He sees in them vothivg less than 
the first leaves of the Bible itself, brilliant 
with a promise of more and yet more to fol- 
low, until each man shall read for himself the 
good news of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
It isa stage of the work with him and with 
all of us who have put our hands to this work 
when we must press on. I have no time to 
carry you with me all around the luke ; so we 
must move on rapidly to the country of 








Ulungu, at the south end. On this voyage 
I had a crew of Ujiji natives, and I believe 
that the influence and respect [ gained with 
them by living with them in that’ boat for 
two months was as valuable for our mission 
as if I had lived all the time at Ujiji. Al shy- 
ness and fear had disappeared forever, and 
afterward these men constantly assisted me 
in intercourse with their countrymen in Ujiji. 
Their personal attachment to me was most 
touching. When we got to the south end of 
the lake, they used to say, when [ asked tem 
about the places and people: ‘‘ Master, weare 
as much strangers as you are here. Weare in 
your hands and must foMlow you everywhere, 
hoping that in due time you will take us back 
to Ujiji..””, On a rich and verdant plateau, 
teeming with peaceful people, the Chief Zombe 
received me in a most fmendly way at his 
large town of 2,000 peopile, as also did the 
Chief Kapufi, in the beautiful Lofu River, 
with as many peacefal villages and gardens of 
unbounded luxuriance. Both these chiefs 
have distinctly invited us to establish stations 
in that country, promising land and work- 
men, and the directors have determined to 
establish the third Tanganyika station at a 
suitable locality in that country. There are 
several other suitable sites for stations at 
various points op the lake, to some of which 
we have distinct invitations by chiefs. But [ 
must turn my face homeward. When the last 
reinforcements arrived at Ujiji, a conference of 
seven missionaries was held at Ujiji, from which 
we separated, two to each station, with renewed 
determination and encouragement to work; 
and myself to return home, to give wy report 
of the land and to bring out the means of ex- 
tending further afield, At this conference it 
was also resolved that the time had come when 
it would be wrong any longer to refuse the 
requests of Christian women to be allowed to 
take their share of the work in Central Africa. 
Two of them are present im this meeting, 
hoping that, by supporting this resolution, 
you will give value to their contributions of 
themselves. 

Leaving Ujiji on November 8d, I reached 
the coast in the unprecedentedly short time 
of sixty-two days. The state of the road 
surpassed my most sanguine expectations, 
At four mission stations | found earnest 
men living in European houses and spread- 
ing around them the influence of peace and 
love. On all hands I was welcomed by the 
natives and passed on with a hearty God- 
speed. [ again visited the Chief Mi- 
rambo, who assured me his great aim 
was to maintain peace and order as far 
ashe could reach. Now, my object in speak- 
ing to you is not merely to give you a pretty 
picture to gaze at. [ want you to feel that 
God has accepted and blessed the efforts we 
have made in his name in Central Africa. I 
want you to accept to the full the responsibil- 
ity we have thus taken upon ourselves. I want 
to speak for those six men who now represent 
you out there, and who are still fighting day 
by day with fever and heat, with darkness, 
superstition, and the designs of evil men. I 
want you very earnestly to continue your sup- 
porttothem. Just coming from the heat of 
the field, I tell you that your devotion and 
prayers are our strength and support out there. 
I want you to send out moré men and women, 
and the good steamer that I have just referred 
to, that we may set them down thickly around 
the shore of that great lake, as lights to our 
long unknown brethren and sisters. As for 
myself, I want you to send me back there as 
soon as possible. [ don’t feel right here in 
England. I miss my daily visitors, with their 
anxious inquiries after information and guid- 
ance, and I long to fulfill the promises 1 made 
that I would soon come back tothbem. The 
change that bas been wrought in that road 
to the lake alone by the simple passing through 
of our caravans should of itself be a source 
of encouragement and determination to go 
on; but when we remember the Chief Mi- 
rambo under Christian influence, our station at 
Ujiji, in the very stronghold of the enemy, and 
Plymouth Rock, with its printed alphabets, I 
think we must earnestly support a resojution 
in which we determine to press on with this 
work, which bas been so blessed of God. I 
support the resolution which has been moved 
and seconded witb my whole heari and soul. 
I will give myeelf to it; but that is only one 
man, There is the means, I trust, the will in 
thi® meeting to send many men, and womer 
too. Just think for a moment, before passing 
this resolution, what it means. It means that 
we are all going to give these missions a fresh 
impetus bya very liberal supply of the mex 
and means pecessary to that end; and, once it 
is passed, I ean only say: Give me more com- 
‘yades aud this steamer and let me be gone. 





Tue second expedition of the American 
Board to Umzila’s Kingdom has set out from 
Natal. Mr. Richards and Mr. Jourdan, with a 
number of Zulu assistants, compose the party. 
It is to be hoped that it may be more successful 
than was Mr, Pinkerton. 
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Hymn Aotes. 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 
EARLY UNITARIANS (II). 








BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 1704—1878. 

Grzat poets have not always nor often 
been great in hymn-writing, which is a branch 
by itself, with its own laws and qualifications. 
Bryant wrote quite a number of bymns, but 
his genius was of that cool and not markedly 
lyrical cast which is not best fitted to this par- 
ticular sort of work. His more detinedly pious 
compositions are, of course, scholarly, grace- 
ful, and judicious. Most of them have been 
and are somewhat used and a few quite wide- 
ly so; but none of them is of the first value, 
or would be very greatly missed if a law were 
to go forth forbidding their use. 

He valued his bymns sufficiently to have 
nineteen af them issued for private circula- 
tion, in 1869. 1 will mention most of these and 
a few otbers,in order of date. The earliest 
were five ‘‘written at the instance of Miss 
Sedgwick,” for H. D. Sewall’s “ Collection,” 
New York, 1820—a book of some historical 
importance, previously mentioned as contain- 
{ug other originals. Bryant’s were: 


“Father, to thy kind love we owe.” 

“O God, whose drea i and dazzling brow.” 
“ Almighty, listen while we raise.” 
“When He who from the scourge of wrong.” 
*“Deom not that they are blest alone.” 


This last is by far the most important and 
has obtained rather general acceptance and 
appreciation, though it is in form wholly di- 
dactic and not at all a hymn. 

Next in order, or perhaps earlier yet (for the 
author put thew firet in 1869), are two which 
Dr. Putnam says (1874) *‘ were written for ordi- 
pation services, more than fifty years ago."’ 

“Mighty One, before whose face.” 
This te much better knowa than its twin, 
“O Thou, whose love can ne'er forget.” 
Some fifteen years elapsed before the nest, 

“& Thou, whose own vast temple stands,” 
written 1835, for the dedication of a place of 
worsbip (afterward burnt) iu Prince Street, 
New York, This has been widely received 
and may be counted the most successful of his 
hymus, He afierward changed the first line 
to read: 

“ Thou whose unmeasured temple stands.” 

But the old text is generally retained. 

Dr. Putnam and the Methodist * Hymnal” 
print a didactic piece, not usually known and 
written about 1835, ‘' for some charita ble occa- 
sion’’: 

“ Dear ties of mutual suecor bind.” 

James Martineau includes in bis later collec- 
tion (1874) three poems not elsewhere nor by 
Mr. Bryant himself regarded as hymns. They 
appeared first in 1836: 

“ Not in the solitude.” 
” Thou unrelenting Past.” 
“ Whither, midst falling dew.” 


The next was written 1836, probably for 
some church in England, and appeared in 
* Beard’s Collection,” 1837: 

“ All that in this wide world we see." 

The next bears date 1840, and has been ad_ 
witied by some leadivg Presbyterian books: 

* Look from the sphere of endless day.” 
Then there is a gap of many years. 
“ Lord, who ordainest for mankind,” 
written at Dr. Osgood’s suggestion and printed 
in his ‘‘ Christian Worship,’ 1862. 

* All praise te Him of Nazareth." 
Acommunion bymp, 1864, used by Robinson 
and Hatfield. 

A few more may be found in Bryant’s book- 
let of 1869 and in other places, and two, not 
elsewhere known (900, 907), in the ‘‘ Method- 
ist Hymnual,’”’ 1878. This and Mr. Martineau’s 
book of 1874 are the collections which give 
most space to Bryant. 


JOHN PIERPONT, 1785—1866. 


This was a man of action, ratber than of 
letters; one with whom words were subordin- 
ate to deeds. Though be failed to satisfy Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, most people might regard, 
him as the typical American and model re- 
former. His principles and course were such 
as average Christians can better appreciate on 
the pages of the New Testament than in prac- 
tical and modern life. A restless desire pos- 
sessed him to do right and hinder bis neighbors 
from doivg wrong; to build up a kingdom of 
God or, at least, break down that of Satan. 
Truth was to him no name; buta living entity, 
whom he liked best in sharply-defined forms 
(as Temperance and Anti-Slavery), and where 
he thought she led he followed, a votary and 
confessor. So stanch a Realist was plainly no 
fit ,uide for Hollis-Street Church, nor could 
bis ways in this world be pleasantness and 
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peace. The admirable portrait in Harper, a 
year or two ago, shows what he was in age— 
the scarred and grizzled hero of a hundred 
fights. It was like him to undertake a field- 
chaplain’s work at seventy-six, and it was fit 
the Government should provide for his last 
years; not by the pension he might have 
scorned, but by a desk and solid work to do 
at it. 

If he bad not much of the picturesque 
dignity we expect from prophets, nor yet of 
intellectual greatness, be had, at least, the 
American good-nature and a bealthily Socratic 
self-estimate. The preface to his chief volume 
recalls pleasantly that of John Newton to his 
* Olney Hymns.”’ ‘‘ Poetry,’’ says Pierpont, ‘is 
not my vocation. The pieces that make up 
this volume will be seen, should they be read, 
to be mostly occasional, the wares of a verse- 
wright, made ‘to order.’” And again: “If 
poetry is always fiction, there is no poetry in 
this book. It gives a true though an all too 
feeble expression a@f the author’s feelings and 
faith, of his love of right, freedom, and man, 
apd of his correspondent and most hearty 
hatred of everything that is at war with them.” 
These qualities, he thinks, may constitute a 
claim “‘ for a charitable judgment, if not for a 
respectful and grateful remembrance.” The 
latter, both as man and verse-maker, he is sure 
to receive from this generation and perhaps 
from one or two that shall follow. 

Pierpont’s ‘‘ Airs of Palestine’’ appeared st 
Baltimtore, in 1816, and was reprinted at Bos- 
ton, 1840, with the addition of many poems 
that are shorter, but of more interest to us. 
This book gives the date and occasion of 
nearly each piece—a plan that should always 
be followed in collected works. His first 
lyrics were eight contributed to Dr. T. M. 
Harris’s ‘Hymns for the Lord’s Supper,” 
1820. They are neat, but naturalistic and not 
important, though one of them is preserved 
by Martineau: 

“ O’er Kedron's stream and Salem's hight." 
From 1821 on he produced many ordination, 
justallation, and dedication hymns. By some 
of these he is best known. 

“O Thou who art above ali hight.” 

For the ordination of Wm. Ware in New York, 
Dec. 18th, 1821. 

*O bow Thine ear, Eternal One.” 

This appeared in the ‘* West Boston Col.,” 
1823. Though one of his best and most famil- 
lar, it was somehow omitted from his volume 
of 1840. 

“O Thou to whom in ancient time.” 
Written for the opening of the Independent 
Congregational Church, in Barton Square, 
Salem, Dec. 7th, 1824. 

“ Mighty One, whose name is Holy.” 

For the anniversary of the Howard Benevolent 
Bociety, iu Boston, Dec., 1826. 

“ God of mercy, do Thou never.” 
One of two for the ordination of John P. B, 
Storer, in Walpole, Nov. 15th, 1826. 


“My God (or, O God), 1 thank Thee that the night.” 
* Another day its course has run." 
This pair of morning and evening prayers for 
achild appeared in ‘‘Hymns for Children,” 
Boston, 1825. They have been much used. 
“ Break forth in song, ye trees.” 
For Boston’s second centennial, Sept. 17th, 
1830. Used in ‘‘ Plymouth Collection,” which, 
as also Martineau, makes a bymn out of the 
fourth stanza: 
“Gone are those great and good.” 
“ With thy pure dews and rains.” 


For the African Colonization Society. Found 
in Cheever’s ‘‘ American Commonplace Book 
of Poetry,’ 1831; not included in his poems. 

* God of our fathers, in whose sight." 


The last two of ten stanzas for the Charles- 
town centennial, June 17th, 1830. Used thus 
by ‘“‘Hymns of the Spirit’? (1864) and Mar- 
tineau. 

“Thou who on the whirlwind ridest.” 
For dedication of Seamen’s Bethel, in Boston, 
Sept. 4th, 1833. Adopted by ‘‘ Methodist 
Hymnal,’ as is also 

“ On this stone, now laid with prayer.” 
At corner-stone-laying of ‘ Suffolk-Street 
Chapel, Boston, for the Ministry to the Poor, 
May 28d, 1889.” 

“God Almighty and all-seeing.” 

This appeared in Nason’s ‘“‘ Congregational 
Hymn Book,” 1857. Pierpont wrote many 
other hymns, some of which arein use here 
and there; but I have mentioned those of 
most importance. 


WILLIAM BOURNE OLIVER PEABODY, D. D., 
1799—1847. 


This saintliest of his sect, affectionately 
remembered by many as “aman of rare 
accomplishments and consummate virtue,” 
so impressed the graceful purity of his 
mind upon what little he wrote in rhyme that 
one wishes it were more. He published in 
1823 a ‘‘Catechism in Verse’’ ; not precisely the 
quarter in which poetry would be sought, yet 





here is a specimen that has been adopted by 
Martineau : 


** Question x1tv.—What do you learn of the 
Future State of Happiness? 


“ ANSWER. 
“Oh! when the hours of life are past, 
And death's dark shade arrives at last, 
It is not sleep, it is not rest, 
"Tis glory opening to the blest.” 
There were six stanzas of this. In his“ Sprivg- 
field Col.’’ (1835) he abridged and altered 
them. Appended to the ‘‘Catechism”’ were ten 
short poems on Nature subjects (the seasons, 
etc.), all pretty and two of them familiar. 
One is about Spring— 
“ When brighter suns and milder skies"; 
the other is an almost universal favorite, 
whose loveliness has secured wide admission, 
despite its lack of formally hymnic character— 
“ Behold the western evening light.” 
This and the first cited, with possibly two 
others not elsewhere known apd there unas. 
cribed, were the only pieces of his own ad- 
mitted to his ‘* Springfield Collection.” 
“God of the earth's extended plains.” 
This longer poem is found in Cheever’s 
“Book of Poetry,’’ 1831. Another, which has 
been generally ascribed to Peabody— 
“ Who is thy neighbor? he whom thou— 
is by Wm. Cutter, of whom hereafter. 


WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS, D.D., B. 1802. _ 


The second living author of whom I have 
had thus far to speak in these papers. He has 
resided in Philadelphia since 1525 and been a 
bymn-writer from boyhood. 

“ Father in Heaven, to Thee my heart.” 
This appeared In the Christian Disciple, 1822. 
It has been often mistakenly ascribed to 
Henry Ware. 
** Here in the broken bread.” 
“ O for a prophet’s fire.” 
Two communion hymns, 1828, from his appen- 
dix to the ‘‘ Unitarian Collection,” used ia 
Philadelphia. Six of hie best lyrics were ap- 
pended to his ‘‘ Domestic Worship.” 
“” Here in a world of dou bt.” 
This ts found 1834. The others bear date 1840, 
“ In the morning I will raise.” 
“Slowly, by Thy hand unfurled.” 
~ What is this that stirs within’”’ 
Two more appeared in the *‘ Cheshire Collec- 
tion,”’ 1844. 
“1 feel within a want.” 

Some of Dr. Furness’s pieces are models of 
childlike directness and simplicity—qualities 
not too familiar in this sophisticated age. 
Here is one which has been accepted by a Pres- 
byterian, a Lutheran, and an Anglican collec- 
tion and deserves to go further: 

* Feeble, helpless, how shal! I 
Learn to live and learn to die? 


Who, O God, my guide shall be? 
Who shall lead Thy child to Thee? 
“BI d Father, graci one, 
Thou hast sent Thy Holy Son; 
He will give the light I need, 
He my trembling steps will lead. 
“ Through this world, uncertain, dim, 
Let me ever lean on Him; 
From his precepts wisdom draw, 
Make His Life my solemn law. 
“Thus in deed and thought and word 
Led by Jesus Christ the Lord, 
In my weakness thus shall I 
Learn to live and learn to die.” 
“Learn to live in peace and love, 
Like the perfect ones above; 
Learn to die without a fear, 
Feeling Thee, my Father, near.” 
Some other pieces by this writer were contrib- 
uted to Martineau’s ‘ Collection,” 1874, and 
to Dr. Putnam’s ‘‘ Singers and Songs,’’ 1875. 
Lewicu Universitr, 80. BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


Legal. 


LESSONS FROM WHIMSICAL WILLS. 


Some principles may be best explained by 
giving examples of queer wills which have 
been made from time totime. English records 
of wills run back to very early legal history. 
They have been kept for five or six hundred 
years, and many eccentric bequests have been 
gathered by the curious—by Mr. William 
Tegg in particular, in a small volume entitled 
“ Wills of TheirOwn.” And nota few such 
have been noticed in this country. 

There have been several poetical wills. 

“I give and bequeath, 
When I'm laid underneath, 
To my two loving sisters most dear, 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God’s goodness has granted me bere. 


“ and, that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
With a solemn appeal, 
I confirm, sign, and seal 
This, the true act and deed of Will Jackett.” 


The laws of most of our states would require 
witnesses; bat, if a certificate of witnesses 
were added, there is no doubt a will in these 
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words would be allowed. Thus we see very 
clearly that no particular form of leggl verb- 
iage is necessary. 

In 1723, before testators were restricted ix 
giving property to be kept invested for an ex- 
penditure of the income for an indefinite term 
of years, Thomas Betton, of London, gave s 
considerable amount to be invested, and the 
iucome applied to the redemption of British 
slaves in Turkey or Barbary. By 1830 the fund 
had increased so that it produced £1,700 ¢ 
year and was steadily accumulating. Mean- 
time, treaties between England and Turkey or 
Barbary had practically abolished all dealinge 
fm slaves. There was but little occasion to 
resort to tbe fund and every probability that 
soon there would be none. Therefore, after 
ten years’ deliberation, the lord chancellor gave 
orders that the income should be applied to 
the purpose of promoting education in schools. 

Such an instance shows the uselessness of 
attempting to dictate the employment of one’s 
property in the far distant future. No one 
can anticipate the changes which may occur 
to render his purposes absurd or impracticable. 
By modern law the power to create these long- 
continued trusts is very much restricted, and 
the change is an important improvement. 

Peculiar directions for the disposition of 
one’s remains have been frequent. 

Early wills contain many bequests of the 
heart, to be embalmed and given toa valued 
friend. 

The will of Lord Lytton contained special 
directions for a surgical examination of his 
body, fa order to provide against the possibi!- 
ity of bis being buried while in atrance. One 
will directed that the wife should cut off a 
finger or toe, to make sure the man was dead. 

Jeremy Bentham left bis body to be em- 
balmed and prestrved so that it might be 
seated, dressed as if alive, at the banquet-table 
of reunions of bis friends and disciples; and 
this was done for some years. 

‘Dressed in his usual clothes, wearing a 
gray broad-brimmed hat, and with his old 
hazel walking-stock, called Dapple (after a 
favorite old horse), the farmer-like figure of 
the benevolent philosopher sat in a large arm- 
chair, witb a smiling, fresh-colored counte- 
nance, locked up in a mahogany case, with a 
plate-glass front. This was his actual body, 

reserved by some scientific process. Au 
talian artist made a wax mask. The rcal face 
was underneath it.’”’ 

A will at Lexington, in 1733, bequeathed 
$50,000 to a sister, on condition that she should 
faithfully execute whimsical directions for a 
musical funeral, which was accordingly done. 

** The funeral was at five in the evening. No 
bell was tolled; no relative was present ; the 
bier was painted green, and the body was laid 
on it, dressed in ordinary clothes. . . . 
When che ceremony was concluded, his friends 
returned to his house, where his sister awaited 
them, and all sat down toan elegant supper. 
After it was over, the company joined in sing- 
ing the 31st Ode of the First Book of Horace. 
Then they drank gayly for some time ; but re- 
tired at eight o’clock.” 

The validity of directions involving the 
body is matter of much uncertainty. The 
tendency of thought in the law is away from 
regarding it as property which can be seized 
for debt or given, like a chattel, by will ; and 
toward the view that the disposal of itis a 
sanitary duty, imposed and regulated by law. 
Probably any condition annexed to a bequest 
directing dissection, cremation, peculiar burial, 
etc. would be enforced, unless it were re 
garded by the court as clearly demoralizing, 
unsanitary, or otherwise contrary to public 
policy ; in which case it might be declared 
void and the legatee allowed to take the gift 
without complying. Unless property is con- 
ditioned upon obeying such directions in a 
will, the law would leave the question to the 
discretion of surviving relatives. 

Daniel Martinett, of Calcutta, made a very 
cynical testament, containing bequests like 
these: 

“* Fourthly, To Heury Vansittart, Esq., as an 
opulent map, I leave the discharge of all such 
sums of mouey that I shall stand indebted to 
indigent persons in the town of Calcutta. 

66 fihly. To Mr. George Grey, secretary to 
the presi “<4 I bequeath al! my sincerity. 

“* Sizthly. To Mr. Simon Drose, writer to the 
secretary’s office, all ——— 

* Seventhly. To Mr. Henrv Higgenson, also 
of the secretary’s office, all the thought I hope 
I shall die possessed of.’’ 

And, in behalf of the clergyman whom he 
requested to preach his funeral sermon, he 
said : 

“(In consideration of which, over and above 
his fees, I bestow upon him all my hy- 
pocrisy, which he wants, as a modern good 
man; but, as my finances are low and cannot 
conveniently discharge his fees, I hope he will 
please accept the will for the deed.”’ 

Let it be understood that requests or advice 
take no legal efficacy from being inserted ina 
will, except as they are connected with gift of 
property. Yet they aresometimes more influ- 
ential and impressive so than if otherwise 
stated. The story runs that Mr. Vansittart 
was 80 amused by the tenor of the will that— 
the amount of the debts left to him to dis- 
charge being only about 300 rupees—he actu- 
ally did discharge them. 
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Some persons baye employed wills to give 
vent to spite or hatred after death. 

A Mr. Darley left to his wife a shilling, ‘‘ for 
picking my pocket of 60 guineas." 

A London bookseller, Parker by name, left 
a legacy to “ Elizabeth, whom through whose 
kindness [| made my wife, without regard to 
family, fame, or fortune, and who, in return, 
has not spared, most unjustly, to accuse me 
of every crime regarding human nature, save 
highway robbery.” 

A Mr. Swain gave ‘“*to John Abbot and 
Marv, his wife, 6d. each, to buy for each of 
them a halter, for fear the sheriff should not 
he provided.” 

A Mr. Davis left 5s. to Mary Davis, *‘ which 
is sufficient to enable her to get drunk for the 
last time at my expense.” 

One testator direeted his executors to pur- 
chase a picture representing a viper biting the 
hand of a man who had saved it, and to give 
it to a former friend, whom he named. 

It is sad to see the benevolently intended 
methods of will-making perverted to such 
purposes, 

How much more pleasing is the spirit exhib- 
ited in such wills as that of Louis Bonard, who 
left his whole property to endow the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Besides other reasons for sympathizing 
with the purposes of the Society, he is said to 
have believed inthe transmigration of souls: 
that the soul of man after death may come to 
animate any other creature. His wil] was 
expressed in nearly these words: “I give, be- 
queath, and devise unto the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which Society Henry Bergh, Esq., is president, 
for whom I have long entertained the highest 
respect and admiration, he being a gentleman 
whose laudable, untiring, and humane exer- 
tions on behalf of the dumb portion of God’s 
creatures have elevated him in my estimation 
far above any other man, all my property,” 
etc., etc. 





Fine Arts. 
ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORK. 
(NINETEENTH PAPER. ] 

BEFORE going further with the alphabetical 
order of these articles, an omission should be 
remedied. The name of Miss Maria R. Oakey 
was left out in its proper place. Such a series 
of articles would be manifestly incomplete 
without it, and so the omission is remedied 
here. Miss Oakey began her art studies at the 
Academy of Design in this city, and has had 
instruction at different periods from La Farge, 
the late William Hunt, Dr. Rimmer, Swain 
Gifford, George Butler, Edwin Forbes, and 
Couture. She has visited France and Italy for 
study, but her best work has been done in this 
country. There is great inequality in Miss 
Oakey’s work. At her best, she takes rank with 
the foremost of the women who have wrought 
for themselves enduring famein Art during 
the Iast few years. At her worst, she does 
not pass the plane of amateurship, which has 
heretofore characterized woman’s work among 
American artists. The best of her pictures 
are rich in color, simple and unconventional 
in composition, and good in drawing. Inthe 
exhibitions Miss Oakey has generally been at 
her best, and her weakest and evidently most 
hasty work has been that contributed to the 
magazines. The severities of black and white 
do not draw out the best qualities of Miss 
Oakey’s genius. Her best work has been in 
portraiture. She has more than the faculty 
of catching a likeness. She has the vision to 
recognize soul qualities and the ability to in- 
dicate them on her canvas. 

A. Cary Smith (51 West Tenth St.) has an 
excellent reputation as a marine painter. He 
was a pupil of M. F. H. De Haas and has 
spent a large part of his art life in New York, 
exhibiting frequently and always conscien- 
tious and highly-finished, perhaps too highly- 
finished work 

Calvin Rae Smith (58 West Fifty-seventh St.) 
has done some clever work in genre pictures. 
His pictures are full of vigor, but somewhat 
overwrought and finical as to details. He has 
shown some excellent water-colors. 

Henry P. Smith (39 Union Square) has ex- 
hibited both landscapes and marine pictures. 
His landscapes are by far the better of the two. 
They are full of a warm feeling for Nature. 
His ‘‘ October Days,”’ exhibited last year, was 
exquisitely managed in its fading distance. 
It told its story of ripening weather very 
plainly and sweetly, was rich in color, low in 
tone, and altogether a remarkably good pic- 
ture. There is true art feeling and conscien- 
tious expression of Nature’s highest truths in 
all of Mr. Smith’s landscapes. His marine 
pictures, though well painted, are more con- 
ventional in treatment and less interesting. 

T. L. Smith, A. N. A. (51 West Tenth Street), 
is a Scotchman asto birth,a New York man 
as to residence, and an artist by the force of 
circumstances. He paints winter scenes al- 








snowy ; suggestive of a low thermometer and 
little else. Mr. Smith is truthful in his de- 
lineation of our winter landscapes; but it is 
an unfortunate specialty. A snowy field with 
bare trees is a shivery subject, which one does 
not like to contemplate, either fn Nature or in 
Art. 

F. Hopkinson Smith (35 Broadway) is a 
native of Baltimore. He has been one of the 
most prominent and useful members of the 
Water-Color Society, both in its management 
and as an exhibitor. His fame as an artist 
rests largely on his water-color drawings. He 
has a keen perception of good subjects and a 
rare ability to make the most of them with the 
least trouble. His ‘“ Haunted House,” ex- 
hibited this year, reached the utmost expres- 
sion of wierdness, and yet one could hardly 
tell how this feeling was produced. Mr. 
Smith hasa quick, nervous touch in his draw- 
ing, and it lacks neither firmness nor correct- 
ness. His coloring is good, though some- 
times too thin and washy. His apprehension 
of values is true and his compositions gen- 
erally excellent. His pictures, principally 
landscapes, are in great and reasonable de- 
mand and specimens of his work may be 
found in some of our most famous collections. 

V. G. Stiepevich (1193 Broadway) gets spark- 
ling color and pretty fancies into most work, 
with some carelessness as to drawing and a 
little too much of sentimentality. 

Mark D. Stiles (52 East Twenty-third 8t.) 
is @ painter of landscapes, in which there is to 
be found much tenderness, but too great a 
leaning to gray in color. The gentler and 
sunny phases of Nature’s life are well depicted 
by this artist, but he fails entirely with her 
more rugged aspects. There is study in his 
pictures and refinement, but they are lacking 
in strength. 

A. Storer (28 East Twenty-second St.) hus 
painted landscapes that have attracted favor- 
able comment in the exhibitions. They have 
been true tranecripts of natural truths, with a 
sufficient mixture of sentiment to redeem them 
from the charge of bard and prosaic realism. 

George H. Story, A. N. A. (52 East Twenty- 
third St.), was born in New Haven, Conn., and 
began his srt studies, at the age of fifteen, with 
Professor Bail, of that city. He has visited 
Europe for study, has traveled much in this 
countrys, and spent a year on the Island of 
Cuba. He was elected an associate of the 
Academy in 1875. His work is mostly confined 
within the limits of genre. There is a good 
deal of spirit in his groups, refinement enough, 
sometimes hardness of drawing, and often 
crudity of color. They have invariable sub- 
jective interest and movement. Mr. Story’s 
portraits, notably that of Whitelaw Reid,in 
the Lotus Club, are faithful in the matter of 
likeness, gracefully posed, and well treated as 
to accessories. 

Sarah A. Saber (108 Madison Avenue) has 
rent to exhibitions graceful pictures of flowers 
and leaf forms, pure in color and drawn with 
great fidelity. 

H. P. Share (University Building) has done 
much good work as an illustrator for books 
and magazines. He is extremely clever at 
catching the salient points of a written de- 
scription and uses his pencil most effectively 
in putting them on paper. He has doue also 
extremely creditable things in color, but 
scarcely enough of them to be geckoned in the 
school of painters. 

George F: Shelton (University Building) is a 
landscape artist who tells the stories of the 
seasons and depicts the moods of the weather 
with rare accuracy. There is great purity of 
feeling in all his work. His water-colors are 
worthy of special mention for their straight- 
forwardness, their lightness of touch, and 
subtle rendering of atmospheric effects. 

W. H. Shelton (1 Union Square) has that 
happy faculty (almost to he reckoned genius) 
of finding out and giving expression to the 
beauty of every-day scenes. His ‘ Duck 
Pond,” in the Inst Water-Color Exhibition, was 
as sweet a picture-poem of out-door life as one 
would wish to see. His color has a most 
fascinating quality, and his drawing a rare 
degree of certainty, combined with a light 


touch and great skill in the arrangement of 
composition lines. 

A. F. Tait. N. A. (52 East Twenty-third St.), 
was born erpool, in 1819, and has lived in 
America 1850. His pictures of animal 
life have won him notoriety, having been many 
times ‘‘ chromoed ” and otherwise reproduced. 
Mr. Tait has been, like some half a dozen other 
animal painters, called the ‘“Landseer of 
America ”’—a title to which he has about as 
much claim as if he was called “ The Titian of 
the Nineteenth Century.”’ His pictures are 
like the thirgs they represent ; always effective 
for decorative purposes, but seldom rising to 
an absolutely fine-art plane. ‘‘ Lost in the 
Snow,” representing a group of distressed and 
half-buried sheep, with a kindly-faced shep- 
herd and his sagacious dog coming to the 
rescue, is one of his best pictures. There is 
in all Mr. Tait’s work too much finish, a 
smoothness that is incompatible with strength 
of expression; but this quality is somewhat 
atoned for by the closely accurate drawing of 
animals and figures and the 77 tied with 
which stories of animal life are told. 


most exclusively. They are white, cold, and Biblical Rese 








uch, 


Among the differences between the Books 
of Kings and of Chronicles brought forward 
to show that the author of the latter 
has embellished the story, which he gained 
chiefly from the former, with details drawn 
from his own post-exilian times and levitical 
temple service, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing, after Robertson Smith : 

1. I Kings viii, 3: ‘* The priests took up the 
ark.”? II Chron. v,4: ‘* The Levites took up 
the ark.” All Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel shows that the custom was for the 
priests, and not the Levites, to carry the ark. 

2. In II Kings xxiii Josiah attacks the high 
places, in his eighteenth year, after hearing 
the words of the law found in the temple. 
In IT Chron. xxxiv the purging of the land 
takes place in his eighth year and before the 
book was found. 

8. In IT Kings xi Jehofada’s assistants in the 
revolution are the foreign body-guard of Cart- 
aus, which wo know were employed. In IT 
Chron, xxili the Levites take their place. 

4, According to Il Kings xii the support of 
the temple fabric in the early days of Jehoash 
was a burden on the priestly revenues brought 
in by worshipers, According to II Chron. 
xxiv a special collection was made for it. 

5. The speeches in Chronicles are rhetorically 
composed at alate period. Thus compare the 
correspondence of Solomon and Hiram, as 
given I Kings v and II Chron. ff. In Abijah’s 
speech (IT Chron. xii, 4) Jeroboam’s rebellion 
is said to have taken place when Rehoboam 
was a tender-hearted lad. He was 41 years old 
by I Kings xiv, 21. Abijah then begins to 
boast of the regular temple service ; but it is 
that of the second temple. One golden candle- 
stick is mentioned, while the first temple had 
ten (I Kings vii, 49). Again, the morning and 
evening burnt offerings are mentioned; but 
the evidence from the Hebrew of I Kings 
xviil, 36, If Kings xvi, 15,and Ezra ix, 4 indi- 
cates that up to Ezra’s time the evening offer- 
ing was purely cereal. 

6. The levitical service of song given in 
Chronicles is that of the second temple. The 
gates and the like described tm I Chron. xxvi 
could not have existed in David’s time, before 
the temple was built, and one of them hasa 
Persian name. The six heads of choirs of the 
guild of Heman bear the curious and incredible 
names of (1) “I bave given great’? (2) “and 
lofty help” (3) *‘to him that sat in distress,”’ 
(4) “I have spoken ”’ (5) “a superabundance 
of” (6) “prophecies.”’ These seem to be 
parts in an anthem in which the six choirs had 
Per The Kings say expressly that the high 
places were not removed by Asa and Jehosh- 
aphat, though their hearts were perfect with 
Jehovah. The Chronicler, however, say that 
they both abolished the local high places (II 
Chron. xv, 17; xx, 33), though he copies oppo- 
site statements of I Kings in particulars which 
he has occasion to transfer from that book 
(II Chron. xv, 17; xx, 33). 


.... The age of theSamaritan Pentateuch is 
believed by Prof. Robertson Smith to be that 
of Nehemiah. He says (‘‘Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,” p. 398): 


“ Up to the time of Nehemiah’s second visit 
to Jerusalem, there was still a party, even 
among the priests, which entertained friendly 
relations with the Samaritans, cemented by 
marriages. Nehemiah broke up this party, 
and an unnamed priest, who was Sanballat’s 
son in-law, was driven into exile, This priest, 
who would naturally flee to his father-in-law, 
is plainly identical with the priest Manasseh, 
son-in-law of Sanbalat, of whom Josephus 
(‘ Antig.’ xi, 8) relates that he fled from Jeruca- 
lem to Samaria, and founded the schismatic 
temple on Mount Gerizim, with a rival bier- 
archy and ritual. The account of Josephus is 
confused in chronology and untrustworthy in 
detail; but the main fact agrees with the 
biblical narrative and it is clear that the estab- 
lishment of the rival temple was a natural 
consequence of the final defeat of the Samar- 
itans in their persistent efforts to establish re- 
lations with the Jewish priesthood and secure 
admission to the temple at Jerusalem. This 
determines the age of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. The Samaritans cannot have got the 
law before the Exile through the priest of the 
bigh place at Samaria, mentioved in II Kings 
xvii, 28. For the worship of Jehovah, as 
practiced at Samaria before the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom, was remote from the 
ordinances of the law. and up to the time 
when the books of Kings were written the 
Samaritans worshiped images and did not ob- 
serve the laws of the Pentatench (II Kings 
xvii, 34,41). The Pentateuch, therefore, was 
introduced as their religious code at a later 
date, and it could not be accepted except in 
connection with the ritual and priesthood 
which they received from Jerusalem through 
the fugitive priest banished by Nehemiah.” 


This would raise the question why the Samari- 
tans did not possess any other sacred books. 
Are we to believe that at the time of Nehe- 
mish’s second visit only the Pentateuch had 
been compiled? It is well known that the 
Prophets and Hagtographa could pot all have 
been compiled till a considerably later period, 
as certain books are of a later date. Still we 


would be surprised if Joshua, Judges, aud the 
books of Samuel were not accepted before 
this time. 
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Srience. 

Some years ago Professor Huxley gave 
a remarkable lecture in London, describing 
the microscopic structure of coal, sections of 
which he had been able to cut by the aid of 
marine glue, and which proved that coal wae 
composed of a mass of distinct organisms, 
which he took to be the pollen of coniferous 
plants or the aporangia of the enormous 
cryptogams which existed in the carboniferous 
era. When we remember the evenness of a 
seam of coal and remember how unlikely it 
would be that a mere mass of arborescent 
growth, suddenly pressed down bya mass of 
earth, would present these even layers, we 
might suspect there is something wrong with 
this prevailing impression. This suspicion is 
confirmed that impressions of plants abound 
in the coal-measures, and there would seem to 
be no reason why they should not be more 
abundant if they furnished the sole material 
for the coal-bed, as in the manner and form of 
prevalent beliefs. But Professor Huxley's 
views seem to have fallen dead—at least, 
we have seen vo reference to this lec- 
ture in any work on coal since it was 
delivered, now some dozen years ago; but 
now Professor R. F. Reinsch comes out 
with the results of an independent examin- 
ation and seemingly unaware of Huxley’s 
work, which seems to a great extent confirma- 
tory of Huxley’s views. By some process, not 
stated, he also made sections of coal adapted 
to microscopic work. The only difference to 
be noted between theee two observers is that, 
instead of regarding the small organic bodies 
that goto make up the substance, he regards 
these forms as protophytes—that is, ‘ plants 
without distinct cell structure, with sporadic 
enclosures of spores and tissue fragments of 
eryptogamous and still higher plants.”’ As 
these low vegetable organisms increase with 
immense rapidity, there is no reason why they 
may not have formed a sort of undergrowth in 
a carbonaceous forest, and, occasionally cover- 
ing and burying fallen leaves and branches, 
preserving these forms to us as we find them. 
Different views, however, are seemingly so 
firmly planted in the scientific mind that it is 
possible no more will come of these novelties 
than came of Hnxley’s; but it shows that 
science is progressing when mighty beliefs ad- 
mit of challenging. 





..--That double flowers, as we see them in 
gardens, are in a certain sense produced by 
the skill of the florist is well known; but 
Nature herself lays the foundation. A stamen 
is but a move highly molded petal, and some- 
times Nature, like any other artificer, does im- 
perfect work and the stamens have a partial- 
ly petaloifd character. There is, however, a 
tendency in Nature for like to produce like— 
that is to say,a law of inheritance. So this 
imperfect character is made a fixity through 
seed. If there be no pollen at all in these im- 
perfect stamens, it is brought from some 
more perfect flower, and the abnormal one 
thus made to produce seed. In this way 
numerous seedlings are obtained which still 
retain the petaloid stamens of the original— 
some more and some less so, the former in 
time producing the wholly double flowers. 
Just what it is which gives the firat impetus to 
the double condition is not known. In Nature 
the primary act is often followed up as the 
florist follows it, and many of the double 
flowers of our gardens are the work of Nature 
herself. The Trailing Arbutus has been found 
double wild in past times, and recently Prof. 
Bailey, of Providence, has recorded another 
instance. It was found by Miss Sarah L. 
Mann, of Center Falls, R. I. Ranunculaceous 
plants are quite frequently found double. 
Thalictrum anemonoides particularly is liable 
to be found with flowers perfectly double. 
References to these finds are not uncom- 
mon in botanical works. The writer has had 
three cases brought to his notice this sea- 
son. by correspondents in different parts of the 
Union, but in the West. Another case now 
is from the East (Newark, N. J.), Miss Jennie 
E. Johnson, a good botanist and teacher, of 
that city, having found a considerable patch 
of it tn that vicinity. 


...-Certain insects are known which give 
something like an electric shock to any one 
touching them. The eduvius genatus, or 
‘‘wheel-bug,” of the West Indies, is one so 
described by Kirby and Spence. Two other 
examples have been lately recorded in the 
‘*Proceedings”’ of the Entomological Society 
of London, by Mr. Yarrell. A letter from Lady 
de Grey, of Groby, referred to a shock caused 
by a beetle, one of the Elateridz or snapping 


beetles, and extending from the hand to the 
elbow. The other case is that of a large, 
hairy caterpillar in South America. Captain 
Blakeney, on touching it, had an electric 
sbock so strong that he lost the use of his 
arm for a long time and his life was even 
considered in danger. The last story is al- 
most incredible, asa caterpillar, no matter how 
large, can hardly be supposed to supply as 
much electric energy as a Gymootus, 
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Personalities. 


Outrve Loean, in a letter from London, gives 
the following description of Whistler, the 
famous artist: 


“T shook hands with Whistler, the artist, 
who war leaning in a picturesque attitude 
against a medieval buffet. He is still the 
same striking-looking creature, with his carl- 
ing raven hair untouched by gray, except the 
one strange snow-whiite lock which lies over 
the center of his forehead; with his bright, 
dark eyes illumined with the spirit of fan, 
which constantly breake forth in his conversa- 
tion ; with his mobile, Iauching mouth and 
smal}, graceful frame. He does not at all pro- 
nounce like an American. All his a’s are very 
broad and there is the unmistakable Piccadilly 
oh! ah! asarunning comment on what oth- 
ers are saying; the oh! ah! which takes the 

lace of the various Americanisms—‘ I want to 

now |’ ‘Do tell!’ ‘Really!’ and that tire- 
some Bostonese interrogatory,‘ Yaas?’ Hav- 
ing achieved great repute as a wit, every one 
is prepared to laugh at Whistler’s sayings, 
many of which (for no one can be forever 
uttering jeux desprit) derive their fun more 
from his manner than from the words them- 
selves.”’ 





-»»-The Hon. Elbridge G. Lapham, Mr. 
Conkling’s successor in the United States Sen- 
ate, is the son of the late Judge John Lapham 
and was born at Farmington, in this state, in 
1814. He was brought up on a farm, and 
studied at the Canandaigua Academy, where 
he was a classmate of Stephen A. Douglas. 
For atime Mr. Lapham was engaged upona 
railroad, but subsequently adopted law as a 
profession. He was a Democrat up to 1948, 


but finally became dissatisfied with Democratic 
principles and has been a member of the Re- 
publican Party since its organization. In 1874 


Mr. Lapham was elected to Congress from the 
27th district, and has since then been re- 
elected by large and increased majoritler. He 
is twenty-four years older than his collengue, 
Mr. Miller. 


-...The ex-vizier, Midhat Pacha, has a 
harsh physiognomy and is devoid of those 
qualities which arouse sympathy; but he has 
been known as an agreeable and amusing talk- 
er. He is remembered in Paris aa an ambi- 
tous, intelligent, and skeptical Turk, who 
had acquired a taste for the pleasures of Paris 
fan life and had an insatiable appetite for 
money. His mots had great success. They 
were original, pithy, often pitiless in their 
sarcasm, and, when they were intended to he 
descriptive, of singular graphic force 


...». President Garfield and Judge Black have 
recently become the owners of a large farm in 
Alexandria County, Va., lying within view of 
the White House. They acquired a small por 
tion of the tract, partly by purchase and partly 
as a fee forservices. The whole tract was mort- 
gaged, and, in order to save their part, they in- 
structed an agent to buy the whole of it when 
the foreclosure sale occurred. While the 
President has been lying ill the sale has been 
made and his farm secured. 


....More than £7,000 were realized at the 
recent three days’ auction sale of the late Earl 
of Beaconsfield’s effects. They included plate, 
ornaments, objects of art, manuseripts, and 
miscellaneous odds and ends, and many artt- 
cles were bought at absurdly high prices, the 
object of the purchaser being to secure some 
persoual memento of the dead statesman. 


... There was a grand display of fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace, London, on July 8th, 
and among the set pieces was a representation 
of President Garfield. In mentioning the fact, 
the London 7imes says: ‘It was received with 
# heartiness of applause that denoted a deep 
sympathy with the subject of the picture.” 


...-Ina recent conversation, Jefferson Davis 
is reported as saying: ‘‘ President Buchanan 
was an able man, but a very timid one. If he 
had had the nerve to deal with the situation as 
its gravity demanded, [I doubt exceedingly 
whether avy other state South would have fol- 
lowed South Carolina into secession.”’ 


.... The Rev. Henry Highland Garnett 
whose appointment as minister to Liberia was 
one of the last acts of President Garfield prior 
to his attempted assassination, is sixty-five 
years old. He was ordained to the ministry 
in 1840. 


....King Humbert of Italy has bestowed a 
yearly pension of $6,000 upon Garibaldi, and, 
In consequence of his increased revenue, the 
old patriot is enlarging his establishment at 
Caprera. 


----Mrs, Abraham Lincoln, who was sup- 
posed to be dying, is recovering in a marvel- 
ous manner. She is able to take drives and 
is rapidly gaining strength. 


----A new palace is to be built for the 
Mikado of Japan. It will be entirely of wood 
aud will cost nearly $6,000,000. 


...-Tbere are now in the United States 
Senate two Millers, two Joneses, two Hills, two 
Davises, and two Camerons, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


School and Gollege. 


Mr. Grorce I. Senay, of this city, has 
presented another gift of $100,000 to the Wes- 
leyan University, making a total presented by 
him to that institution of nearly half mil- 
Hon. This last gift is to be devoted to the 
foundation of thirty-six competitive scholar- 
ships, which will be perpetual, yielding in- 
comes ranging from $100 to $200. There ap 
pears to be no end to Mr. Seney’s generosity. 
But one week ago we mentioned his gift of 
$50,000 to Emory College, and will probably 
soon have occasion to notice some other ben- 
efaction from the same source. 





..-. The salaries of women teachers in Ger- 
many is decidedly meager. The lowest is 
$200 and the highest not over $450. They, 
however, receive pensions. Retirement at the 
end of ten years’ active service entitles them 
to a pension of one-fourth of their annual 
salary, and for every additional year of service 
one-eighteenth is given. 


....The Third Annual Commencement of the 
Lake Forest University, at Lake Forest, IIl., 
took place on June 22d. The honorary degree 
of doctor of Jaws was conferred upon tte Hon. 
Mark Skinner, of Chicago, and that of doctor 
of divinity upon the Rev. T. C. Easton, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and the Rev. G. P. Nichols, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 


.... The University of Berne, in Switzerland, 
bas at present 421 students, of whom 399 are 
males and 22 females. Of these 421 students 
38 study theology. 126 law, 149 medicine, 74 
philosophy, and 34 veterinary surgery. Of 
the 22 female students 18 study medicine and 
4 philosophy. Last Winter the number of 
students was 477. 


... Spain has a population of 16,800,000, and 
29,038 schools, with 1,633,288 pupils. There 
is, therefore, one pupil for every 10.28 inhab- 
itants and one school for every 578 inhabitants. 
The total expenditure for education amounte 
to $5,100,000. From 1870 to 1878 accommoda- 
tion has been provided for 200,000 pupils. 


...»Maryville College. at Maryville, Tenn., 
numbered 186 students on its roll of the past 
year. The commencement exercises of the in- 
stitution were held on May 22d, at which 6 stu- 
dents were graduated. The degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred upon the Rev. E. B. 
Parsons, of Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


..The German newspapers state that the 
project of establishing a German university 
in America is actually approaching realization. 
A bureau for advancing the matter is to be 
opened at Frankfort and many of the most 
distinguished professors of the German unl- 
versities are on the committee. 


... The work of education in Armenia will 
hereafter be promoted bya special society. 
This society has just been formed in London 
and has a numerous and distinguished com- 
mittee. The first meeting was held, recently, 
under the presidency of the late Dean of West- 
minater. 


.... The Chauncy Hall School, at Boston, 
Mass., gave instruction during the past year to 
$20 pupils. Of this number, 254 were in the 
higher classes. 51 in the primary department, 
and 15 in the kindergarten. Twenty-three 
teachers are connected with the institution. 


: .. The University of Cincinnati, during the 
past collegiate year, numbered 453 students in 
all ita departments. Of this number those 
pursuing their studies in the School of Design 
amounted to 334. The corps of instruction 
includes 23 professors and teachers. 


..The Claflin University for colored 
students at Orangeburg, 8. C., has had during 
the past year 388 pupils in its three depart- 
ments. Tuition Is free and the courses are 
thorougb. 


....Dalhousie College, Nova Scotia, Is the 
second university in the Dominion of Canada 
to concede all its privileges to women, Queen’s 
University, at Kingston, having already done 
80. 

.... Johns Hopkins University bad during 
its last session 176 enrolled students, the 
largest number of whom (forty) studied chem- 
istry. Twenty-five students took biology. 


.... The Rev. Dr. G. B. Russell, of Waynes- 
borough, Pa., has been offered the presidency 
of Palatinate College, Myerstown, Ps., and 
will probably accept. 


.... The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, will oecupy the chair of biblical the- 
ology at the Andover Seminary during the 
coming year. 


...The Theological Seminary of the Re 
formed Church at Lancaster, Pa., has gradu- 
ated eleven young men for the ministry. 


.... The institution to which Mr. George B. 
Babcock has given the sum of $10,000 is 
Milton College, at Milton, Wis, 








Bebb 


Covuraasz is boldness built of moral timber. 


.-.-4 company is known by the men it keeps, 
especially a life insurance company. 


---- Society writers say that polite fibs are 
indispensable to « refined civilization. Of 
course. Are they not civil ties, sirs? 


“* Go to the ant, thou sluggard,”’ is excel- 
lent advice ; but a good many sluggards find it 
more profitable to go to their “‘ uncle.” 


....Jobnes says that, after trying for yeats 
to photograph his girl upon bis heart, all hé 
got from her in the end was a negative. 


....A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but 
a nice, soft banana-peel, lying with its buttered 
side down, generally produces the opposite 
effect. 

.--»Did you bart yourself?’ inquired a sym- 
pathetic passer-by of a man who had slipped 
and fallen. ‘“‘No, confound it!’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘ but the pavement did.”’ 


...-[t’s all very well to say “that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush’’; but, if the 
bird in our hand is a venerable barnyard rooster, 
and the birds in the busha brace of fine, plump 
partridges, we’ll take our chances on the bush. 


~....You can’t fool Jenkins. He says it is 
well enough to say that whisky is more dan- 
gerous than water; but he don’t believe it. 
Thousands of people are drowned in water, 
but he never heard of one being drowned in 
whisky. 


....A Southern clergyman says he would 
prefer to trundle a wheelbarrow at fifty cents 
a day than be William H. Vanderbilt, rolling 
in wealth and idleness. That’s very silly. Mr. 
Vanderbilt can also trundle a barrow, if he 
wants to. 


..-. An enterprising young author sends us a 
tale in ninety-two chapters, and wants to 
know on what terms we will publish it. That 
depends upon the amount of space it will 
occupy and the number of times he would like 
it inserted. 


...-Trath lies at the bottom of a well, and it 
will also lie at the bottom of apocket. A two- 
cent piece and a night-key, rattled together in 
those hidden depths, will convey as great an 
idea of wealth asthe same operation performed 
with two golden eagles. 


.- True orators in words economize, 
And make one sentence many thoughts 
comprise. 
Of sense take pounds, of words a single 
dram: 
This simple compound fornis an epigram. 


...-A FasB_e.—‘ For the Love of Heaven, 
lend me Ten Dollars!’ implored an Impecu- 
nious Bohemian of a Bloated Capitalist, whom 
he seized by the Button-hole. ‘*I would do 
the same for you, were our Positions reversed.” 
‘““You are Mistaken,’’ remarked the Bloated 
Capitalist, with a Genial Smile. ‘‘ Were you 
Wealthy and I Poor, you would do Precisely 
what I intend doing.’’ With which Cheerful 
Observation the Bloated Capitalist buttoned 
up his Pocket and joined the Innumerable 
Caravan that Moves, leaving the Impecunious 
Bohemian to Meditate on the Convincing 
Power of Philosophy. Moral: The Possession 
of Wealth Engenders Caution. 


...''I—I—I was just going to see you, sir,’’ 
stammered a young man in Jersey, who was 
suddenly interrupted in his courtship by the 
sudden entrance of the loved one’s parent. ‘I 
was going to ask you for your daughter’s 
hand,” and he chuckled inwardly, to think 
bow beautifully he had done thething. ‘‘ Were 
you, indeed !’’ observed the stern but cynical 
father, as he first gazed upon the lapel of the 
young man’s coat, where two golden bairs 
were peacefully reclining, and then casually 
remarked the somewhat tumbled condition of 
his blushing daughter’s pale blue sash. ‘‘ Were 
you, indeed! Well, you may take her hand, 
young man ; but nothing more. Let your little 
pleasantries stop there.’ It broke up the 
young man on the spot. 


....A correspondent calls our attention to 
the fact that Mr. Conkling w e first to re- 
sign his seat in the Senate, im h action he 
was immediately followed by Mr. Platt; but 
that Mr. Platt was the first to drop out of the 
contest at Albany, in which he was followed 
by Mr. Conkling. He.wants to know if wecan 
trace any connection between these facts and 
the behavior of our late comet, which ap- 
proached the sun “head on,” and receded 
from that luminary tail foremost. We bave 
frequently noticed the similarity of these cir 
cumstances and commented upon it; but there 
is another point of resemblance that our cor- 
respondent has overlooked. The comet and 
its caudal appendage have both disappeared 
from the public gaze and will not be seen again 
for many, many years. The same is true of 
Messrs. Conkling & Platt. 
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Ministerial Register. 


ADAMS, Joun Quincy, of Berean ch., New 
York City, died, suddenly, July 27th. 

BALDWIN, Groner C., Jz., ofd. and inst. in 
First ch., Bennington, Vt. 

BALEN, A. E., ord. in Dallas, Tex. 

BARNES, W. H., Fulton, UL, resigns. 

CLARK, T. D., ord. at Hebron, N. Y. 

CORPREW, E. G., Portsmouth, Va., is dead. 

HOLMES, J. E. L., Danville, Va., accepts call 
to Savannah, Ga. 

LEHMAN, H. R,,. ord. in Richmondville, N. Y. 

LORD, W. K., becomes pastor in Plantsville, 
Coun. 

McKAY, 8. H, ord. in Lyons, N. Y. 

MINTZER, W. H., called to Tunkhannock, 
Penn. 

MONTAGUE, R., Lawrence, Mass., resigns. 

MORGAN, T. J., becomes principal of State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

MORTON, Tromas, ord. in Sloansville, N. Y. 

SEARS, G. N., Walworth, called to Shelby, 
ez. 

STOVALL, A. D., ord. at Bald Prairie, Tex. 

VRADENBURG, J., Vincennes, Ind., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOARDMAN, Joseru, North Craftsbury, Vt., 
called to Seabrook and Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

BOWERS, J. M., Earlville, Ia., aceepts call to 
Chandlerville, Nl. 

CANDEE, Geo., supplying at Bradley and Hop- 
kins, called to Wayland and Dorr, Mich. 

CHADDOCK, E. G., Manistee, invited to sup- 
ply at Owosso, Mich., six months. 

CROFT, C. P., Watertown, Conn., accepts call 
to Terre Haute, Ind. 

EASTMAN, 8. E., supplying for nearly two 
years at Marlboro’, Mass., invited to be- 
come settled pastor. 

FLETCHER, R. W., Pentwater, Mich., resigns. 

FRINK, B. M., Hamilton, called to South Ab- 
ington, Mass. 

HADLEY, A. J., Delta, O., called to Onondaga, 
Mich. 

HEADLEY, I. H. B., Andover Seminary, class 
of '81, called to South Coventry, Conn. 
HORNE, J. F., Andover Seminary, will supply 

at St. Stephen, N. B. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Andover Seminary, in- 
vited to supply for the Summer at Sanborn- 
ton, N. H 

LOVE, Wo. De Loss, Jr., Lancaster, Mass., 
dismissed. 

MALCOLM, J. F., Armada, called to Dundee, 
Mich. 

MERRILL, Ws. A., Sherman Mills, invited to 
supply at North and South Buxton, Me. 

PALMER, C. M., Meriden, N. H.. resigns. 

PIERCE, A. F., New Brighton, Pa., accepts call 
to Chagrin Falls, O. 

STONE, C. A.. Hopkinton, N. H., called to 
Racine, Wis. 

STRANG, C. J., Andover Seminary, accepts 
eall to Robbinston, Me. 

TRACY, W™., Lacon, Ill., called to Traverse 
City, Mich. 


LUTHERAN. 
ENGERS, E. L. T., ord. and inst. in Warren, 
Ohio. 


GLANDING, Ww. B., accepts call to Newport, 
Penn. 

HAUER, Wasurneron C., died in Springfield, 
O., recently. 

HORINE, M. C., accepts call to reading, Pa. 

LAUCHTENSCHLAGER, J. T. A., ord. and 
inst. in Pendleton, W. Va. 

RICHTER, A., inst. in Zion ch., Rochester, 
Penn. 

ROTH, O. C., Gettysburg, Penn., accepts call 
to Silver Run, Md. 

WOLF, Geo., ord. and inst. at Good Hope, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARMSTRONG, HALLock, removes from Mon- 
roeton to Aspinwall, Penn. 

BARR, Wit. A., Astoria, called to Aurora, 
N. ¥. 


BLODGETT, CHarves*sS., Auburn Seminary, 
called to Clarence, N. 

COOK, J. J., removes from Little Traverse to 
Sherman, Mich. 

HOSKINS, M. G., removes from Concord, 
N. H., to Danville, Va. 

JIMESON, A. A., Fairmount, W. Va., accepts 
call to Nelsonville, O. 

JOHNSON, 8., called to Second ch., Spring- 
field, fil. 

SMITH, J. Inwty, inst. in Galesville, Wis. 

STANLEY, F. J., Golden, accepts call to Lead- 
ville, Col. 

WELLS, Newett W., Cooperstown, N. Y, 
resigns. 

WOODRUFF, H. C., Northport, N. Y., accepts 
call to Black Roek, Conn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BIELBY, W. F., settles in Mystic River, 
Conn. 

FOOTE, H.L., Clinton, accepts call to Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

HAMVASY, E., removes from Sardis to Como, 
Miss 


PEARSON, C. C., Whittle, Va., resigns. 

PETERS, Joun P., accepts charge of St. John’s, 
Dresden, Germany. 

RODMAN, WasHINGTON, accepts cail to West 
Farms, N. Y. ‘ 

SPALDING, Caarues N., accepts call to Lan 
caster, Peno. 
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Diterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will quide us in the seleotion of works 
for further notice. 


BADEAU’S LIFE OF GRANT.* 


WHATEVER may be thought of the qual- 
ity of this work, it is impossible to deny its 
importance. While it makes no pretense 
to deal with anything but military ques* 
tions, yet it is the record of the most varied 
and, all things considered, the greatest mil- 
itary career of the past seventy years. The 
author has devoted fifteen years of unre- 
mitting labor to his task, and has had every 
facility placed at his disposal by the Gov- 
ernment to aid him in it. Moreover, the 
greater part of the proof has been read and 
corrected by the subject of the book him- 
self and a considerable portion of it has 
also been revised by his principal subordin- 
ates of 1865. Any one familiar with Gen- 
eral Grant’s opinions can recognize his ideas 
on nearly every page. In short, the gezst, or 
spirit of the work, is as distinctly General 
Grant’s as if he had himself written it; and, 
in spite of its profuse flattery, it will 
always remain as the expression of General 
Grant’s own opinions of the great events 
which he directed no less than a record of 
the events themselves. 

A work of this magnitude can hardly be 
discussed, much less controverted in any of 
its statements, within the limits of a short 
review. Wecan only endeavor to call at- 
tention to a few of its main characteristics, 
Most prominent among these is its cease- 
less laudation of Grant. We are ready to 
acknowledge that Grant is the foremost 
living soldier; but, being but man, bis mili- 
tary career is not free from mistakes. 
Donelson, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and 
Appomgttox firmly fix his place among the 
few really great soldiers; but he was badly 
though not hopelessly beaten the first day 
at Shiloh, be made a terrible mistake at 
Cold Harbor, and he was baffled for nine 
weary months before Petersburg. All this 
ean be acknowledged without impairing 
his great fame; but Badeau will acknow)l- 
edge none of it. He would have us be- 
lieve that Grant’s every move was fault- 
less and that he made no single mis- 
take in four years of incessant fighting. 
To establish this would prove him to 
be more than human, and it is not, there- 
fore, surprising that, in attempting it, 
Badeau overshoots the mark, and makes 
comments that are sometimes ludicrous, 
often contradictory, and occasionally apolo- 
getic to a degree that is wholly un- 
called for. Badeau is constantly telling us 
that Grant’s strategy was notas the strategy 
of other men—that it was something differ- 
ent from anything ever known before; 
whereas, in fact, whenever Grant was at 
his best, he simply showed that intuitive 
military perception of the best adaptation 
of his means to accomplish his end which 
is so very rare, but which has always been 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
great masters of war. His campaign of 
Vicksburg and his battle of Chattanooga 
were in violation of certain general military 
principles; but the circumstances called for 
such an apparent violation, just as they 
did with Napoleon, in 1796, and with Fred- 
erick at Leuthen, and as they have with 
every genera] of the first rank. These 
operations proved that Grant was worthy 
to be classed with the great captains of 
history; but they did not show, as Badeau 
would have us believe, that Grant had in- 
vented a new method of making war. 
Badeau’s comments, in short, show that he 
is not a Jomini nor even a Thiers. His 
adoration is equal to that of Las Casas and 
he resembles Kinglake in his lack of sound 
military judgment. 

Next to this effusive laudation, what most 
attracts attention in the book is his stead- 
fast denial of the great disparity of num- 
bers which Southern writers and others 
desirous of being magnanimous to a fallen 
foe have so long preached to us that we 
have come to accept it as truth. In com- 
bating this, Badeau has done a real service, 


*MuiTaRy History OF ULYsses S. GraNT, FROM 
APRIL, 1861, TO APRIL, 1865. By ADam BaDgav, Brevet- 
Brigadier-General U. S. Army, late Military Secre- 
tary and Aide-de-Camp to the General in Chief. 8 
Yols. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881. 
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and he is fully justified in making the fol- 
lowing strong statement: 

‘It is a common manceuver for some 
rebel advocate or apologist to assert that 
such and such was the intention or result 
of acertain operation, without giving the 
slightest proof of the correctness of his 
statement; and then for all the rest to quote 
him as authority. . No statement 
of national or rebel intentions, or strength, 
or losses, or of any material fact on either 
side should be accepted without positive 
proof of its correctness; and it is not suf- 
ficient to mention an authority. The abso- 
lute quotation should be verified.” 

Certainly, Badeau gives us ample author- 
ity for his statements, His notes and ap- 
pendices are full of official returns and 
original letters, and his returns are given in 
full as they appear on the War Department 
files, notin garbled ‘‘ summaries” and ex- 
tracts. It will, for instance, surprise most 
people to learn that in the ten days preced- 
ing Appomattox Grant captured 46,495 
prisoners in battle, and that the number of 
prisoners paroled on April 9th was 27,416; 
yet this is the official statement of the 
Adjutant-General’s Office, as compiled from 
its records. Add to these Lee’s losses in 
killed and wounded during ten days of con- 
stant fighting, and we see that he had in 
the trenches before Richmond and Peters- 
burg an army of fully 80,000 men, instead 
of the pitiful 30,000 or 40,000 with which 
Swinton and others have so long imposed 
upon us. This feature of Badeau’s book 
will, undoubtedly, give rise to much con- 
troversy, which, in fact, he invites, with a 
full reliance upon his own data, and the 
last word will not be said until the publi- 
cation of the full records of the war is 
completed; but Badeau brings a strong 
array of testimony to support his argument 
that the South was not crushed by mere 
brute strength of resources, but by the 
superior fighting qualities of the Northern 
troops and the skill of the Northern gen- 
erals. This argument has a certain flavor 
of novelty and its presentation is most 
timely and able. 

The third characteristic of the book 
which we would mention is the judgment 
which it passes on the principal generals of 
the war. Sherman and Sheridan are con- 
stantly praised as the two great lieutenants 
of Grant, the men whose thoughts and 
instincts were in constant accord with his 
and whose military talents were of the 
highest order. Not one word of censure or 
reflection is cast upon them, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the book. Mc- 
Pherson is also highly commended, but 
not to the extent which Grant's own letters 
would warrant. Meade and Thomas are 
rated next: praised for their high charac- 
ter, their patriotic subordination, their 
admirable qualities in defensive battles; 
blamed, and sharply too, for their slow- 
ness, their lack of initiative and of ag- 
gressive pugnacity. Butler is considered a 
failure in military affairs, though useful in 
administration. Banks, a hopeless failure 
in everything. Halleck is praised and 
blamed by turns in nearly equal propor- 
tions, so that it is impossible to make a 
summary estimate of him. Hancock, 
Wright, and Humphreys are spoken of 
at times in the most ardent language; at 
others they are mildly reproved, as not quite 
meeting expectations. Warren has consti- 
tutional defects, which unfit him for com- 
mand. Comments in approval or disap- 
proval are freely made upon nearly every 
corps commander whose service brought 
him into contact with Grant. These esti- 
mates of character are all worthy of the 
most careful examination and study, in con- 
nection with the facts on which they are 
based. They may or may not be accepted; 
but they are evidently the result of long 
and painstaking deliberation and of thor- 
ough familiarity with all the data on which 
they are based. Though probably not original 
with the author, they are evidently the ex- 
pressions of Lonest conviction and are en- 
tirely free from malice. 

In general, this book is well worthy of 
careful reading by every student of history. 
In all the 2,000 pages of its three volumes 
there is not one page that is dull. The inter. 
est is thoroughly sustained throughout and 
the story is well told. There is, perhaps, 
enough special pleading in it to prevent its 
final acceptance as history; but it contains 
more materials for history than al) the 
* contributions” which have hitherto been 
made ‘‘to the future historian of the war.” 








The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish 
Skeptic, by James Freeman Clarke (Lee & Shep- 
ard), is the last addition to the ‘‘ Ecce Homo” 
literature, with the substitution, however, of 
the historico-romantic form for the historico- 
dogmatic. The Apostle Thomas, fn the remote 
eastern see assigned him by tradition, retells 
the evangelical history autobiographically. 
The aim of the author is to write a brief com- 
mentary on the four gospels which shall repre- 
sent Jesus as he appeared to his own age. His 
design is not so much to show how Jesus grew 
into the heart of acautious and highly-evlight- 
ened man, as his Thomas is, as to escape from 
the idealized glories, as he intimates they are, 
of the Christ of history into the simple presence 
of the Man of Nazareth and make a new begin- 
ning in these realistic, primitive impressions. 
To serve this purpose, the author sets the tra- 
ditional Thomas adrift, and creates a new one, 
with no resemblance to the old but the name, 
and with the well-known incredulity of the 
apostle transformed into habitual intellectual 
caution and restless speculation. The creation 
of such a character to receive the impress of 
Jesus and to test and illustrate his claims, 
whether it can be justified on critical grounds 
or not, is characteristic of the school to which 
Dr. Clarke belongs. To believe safely, one 
must first doubt. The guaranty of faith is 
the skeptic’s submission. The key-note of 
the book is love and faith growing up in the 
heart that was slow to believe® The necessi- 
ties of such a plan draw the autobiographic 
romance toward the schools and intellectual 
life of the times, which are fully illustrated. 
The temple service, the features of the current 
faith, the support it gave to religious hope, 
the essence of the priestly teaching, as com- 
pared with Pharisaism, Sadduceeism, Essenism, 
and Philo-Judaism, are carefully developed, 
with occasional glimpses of Hellenism and of 
the various shades of Roman opinion. In the 
midst of all this intellectual and religious eon- 
fusion Thomas pursues his way from Nazareth 
to Alexandria, and, finding nothing to satisfy 
his need, at length falls in with Jesus. The 
account of his discipline with the Man of Naza- 
reth is, of course, the marrow of the book, and 
conveys the impression of Jesus the author 
wishes to bring out as the trueone. He writes 
in a devout and affectionate temper. He con- 
cedes the presence of a supernatural or, at 
least, a mysterious element in Jesus, but does 
so with more or less reluctance and with many 
qualifications. He reads in between the lines 
much questionable interpretation, and creates 
a Thomas for which neither history nor legend 
are responsible. The general treatment of the 
Gospel narrative is that of an affectionate 
rationalism, and may be represented on the 
intellectual side by Eichhorn, plus a good 
deal of mysticism on the other. Dr. Clarke 
asserts, without reserve, the great fact of 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and, 
with more reserve, but still distinctly, his 
miraculous and prophetic powers. He puts a 
qualifying explanation upon the exclamation 
of Thomas, “‘My Lord and my God”; but 
concedes that, under the circumstances, there 
was nothing else for the apostle tosay. The 
word Legevd in the title sticks to all the book, 
and raises the confusing question whether 
what we read is the legend of Thomas or the 
faith of Dr. Clarke. The author s‘arts this 
doubt in his preface and leaves it to act on his 
readers as a caution. He concedes, for ex- 
ample, that Jesus possessed some extraor- 
dinary power over Nature and life; but bezins 
the next verse with an ‘‘if,” which throws 
back the question whether he exercised it into 
uncertainty. Some of the mirscles he con- 
cedes without reservation; for some he pro- 
poses a rationalistic explanation. He calls 
Jesus a prophet, and dwells at length on more 
than one of his predictions; but he seems to 
eut off the inference that would ordinarily 
follow by quoting the observation of Plato 
that the future lies in the present, and that he 
who really knows the present must know the 
future also. It may be that Dr. Clarke holds, 
as we do, that a knowledge of the present 
which is adequate to be the basis of future 
predictions possesses the qualities of a divine 
omniscience, and is not tobe affirmed of a 
merely human being. Not much, if anything, 
is gained by the romantic form into which the 
divine history isthrown. The historieal char- 
acter of Thomas, as we have said, disappears 
wholly, and nothing remains of him but the 
name, which is assigned toa speculative and 
speculating invention of Dr. Clarke’s. What 
is known of the Essenes is far less deti- 
nite than the account in these pages. 
“Miriam of Migdol”’ will hardly be accepted 
as the counterpart of Mary of Magdala. Dr. 
Clarke is certainly wrong in thinking that the 
hypothesis of two suppers at the time of the 
last passover is new. The romantic form has 
led the author into temptation. A greater and 
more dangerous temptation lay in his thesis 
that the true Christ is known better in the real- 
istic Jesus of Nazareth, as apprehended by 
his own generation, than in the Christ of his- 
tory, known forever in his Church. Dr. Clarke, 





we suppose, believes in the progress of history, 
of doctrine, of the divine life in the Church. 
This implies the purification, as well as the 
general advance of Christian knowledge. The 
real Christ is no more to be found in the im- 
pression made on those who saw him on earth 
than the real astronomy is to be studied in the 
opinions of the Chaldeans, who first observed 
the stars. If Christian experience or life is 
the great proof of the Gospel, the Christian” 
Church or Christian life is the world’s never- 
ending revelation of Christ. We speak freely 
of this book because we wish to speak well of 
it. It accepts so much that the reader who re- 
ceives it at all must accept more. It holds in 
it a vindication which lies beyond what the 
author is himself ready to accept fully. It 
calls a halt to humanistic and materialistic 
speculation. It lets one into the state of 
parties and of opinion around our Lord, and 
devotes that careful attention to the ethical, 
intellectual, and religious life of the times 
which other writers have given to external his- 
tory and description. 


... The Oath-Keeper of Foruno, by Mrs. Julia 
McNair Wright (the Amer. 8. 8. Union), is a 
tale of Italy and the free Gospel. The main 
characters are portraits. The others are true 
sketches and many of the conversations are 
vouched for as verbatim. The author knows 
the country and the people among whom the 
new leaven is working. The facts of the Bar- 
letta massacre, as given here, were taken from 
the Tuscan journals. The volume drags 
somewhat at the beginning, but improves as 
it advances, and must be commended not only 
for the historical truth of its chapters, but for 
the pathetic account of the progress of evan- 
gelism, for the portraiture of its simple, but 
devoted martyrs and confessors, and for the 
felicitous description of the method by 
which light and freedom spread through 
Italy. A good book for the Sunday-sehool. 
Another good Sunday-school book, to be 
highly commended, is Through the Winter 
(American Sunday-school Union), written for 
the American Sunday-school Union and re- 
vised by the Committee. The book is healthy, 
helpful, sweet, and full of interest for the 
older classes of the Sunday-school. Ger» 
ald: A Story of To-day, by Emma Leslie 
(Phillips & Hunt), is one of those nondescript 
productions which a moral purpose to write a 
good book is very likely to bring into being. 
The author starts with her mind on the oppo- 
site results of ecclesiasticism, on the one 
hand, and of skepticism, on the other, which 
often flow from a hard, dogmatic training In 
childbood, with creed and catechism taking 
the place of the living Christ. ‘‘ Lydia,’ 
under the unhappy reaction of such a 
trainiog, goes into an ‘Anglican § con- 
vent.”’ Her brother, ‘‘Gerald,’’ becomes a 
skeptic. Thenthe story sends them both from 
their home in England to New York, and 
finally to Chautauqua, where Dr. Vincent takes 
up the case. Chautauqua and Dr. Vincent to- 
gether make things right again. ‘‘ Lydia’ mar- 
ries a certain ‘‘ Tom,” who is to be an effect- 
ual block against her return to the conven! ; 
and ‘‘Gerald’”’ marries ‘‘ Winny,’’ who is to 
be relied on to keep him from relapsing into 
skepticism. Lit’e Mother Mattie, by Mrs. 
Ellen Ross (Robert Carter & Bros.), is a col- 
lection of good children and Sunday-school 
stories. ‘‘Wycdam Cramer’s Christmas 
Carol” is very good indeed. The only reser- 
vation to be made with regard to the others is 
the unnatural ease with which, at the right 
places, the bad people become good. It is die- 
couraging. Boys and girls should grow up 
with a clear view of the permanence of char- 
acter and the difficulty of changing it. Then 
they will feel responsible for what they do. 
Tell them that the transformation can be made 
asa stage-scene fs shifted—the will resolves, 
the bell tinkles, and presto/ naughty John- 
ny is a good boy, and you have pre- 
pared him for infinite discouragements in 
fighting the real battle and in learning the 
hard truth that the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven is 
asa grain of mustard seed.’’ The same 
criticism is to be made on Byrne Ransom's 
Building, by Hiles C. Pardoe (Phillips & Hunt), 
which is otherwise a fairly god and com- 
mendable story. A first-rate Sunday- 
school story, simple, healthy, and carrying 
on every page the message of the Gospel, is 
Mother Herring’s Chicken, by L. T. Meade. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers.) Little Blue 
Jacket and other Stories, by Miss M. A. Paull 
(National Temperance Society), is a collection 
of fairly good temperance stories, such as 
would be likely to interest and impress chil- 
dren. 




















....We have only time to notice the follow- 
ing quarterlies, all of which have special 
merits, which, if they do not make them indis- 
pensable to all our readers, give them an ex- 
ceptional value to some of them. The Homi/ctie 
Quarterly, the Rev. J. C. Caldwell, D. D., 
American editor, in conjunction with the Rey, 
Joseph 8. Exell, English editor. It contains, 
in general, a selected sermon, a mass of prac- 
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tica] homiletics and expository matter, together 
with a sermon for children and a section de- 
voted to the discussion of current theology. 
(A. D. F. Randolph). The Oumberland 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review 1s edited by the 
theological faculty of Cumberland University 
and is the organ of a devout and very excellent 
branch of the Presbyterian family, though 
rather snubbed by them at Philadelphia.——— 
The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, for July is at hand with its 
usual mass of vigorous and timely writing, 
under the efficient editorship of Dr. Summers. 
We observe that the writers in this Review are 
accustomed to speak with Southern plainness, 
In enumerating the causes of modern unbelief, 
one of them mentions “imbecility of mind.” 
We observe the evidence of the friendly con- 
nection between THe INDEPENDENT and this 
Quarterly {po the adoption of our suggestion and 
the appearance in this number of the authors’ 
names attached to their contributions and in 
the friendly extract from our editorial col- 
umns,———Among the monthlies for August 
not yet noticed, The Catholie World contains a 
full table of articles, chiefly interesting to 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Maecmillan’s Magazine for the current month 
contains many good things, among which we 
observe chapter xxxix—xlil of the serial by 
Henry James, Jr., which is running in the 
pages of this magazine, as well as in one of our 
own. Professor J. R. Seeley gives a sketch of 
“Bonaparte.” The appearance of two famous 
tragedians on the London stage inspires 
the article on “‘ Othello at the Lyceum,” whieh 
our readers will find, on the whole, a fair com- 
parison of Mr. Irving and Mr. Booth. All 
things considered, the author prefers Mr. 
Booth. The Popular Seience Month'y for 
August has a full table on important, tnterest- 
ing, or curious subjects. We should not 
omit to mention the Eoelectie Magazine, which, 
with its monthly selections of the cream of all 
the quarterlies and monthlies, is, amid the be- 
wildering multitude of those publications, 
more than ever a vade mecum of those who 
cannot see all and who are not willing to over 
look the best things in the current literature of 
the mouth.———Our readers will perceive that, 
in giving the above notices, we do not lose 
sight of @ie standard English reviews, repub 
lished in this country so long by The Leonard 
Scott Publishing Compargy— The London Quar 
terly, hdinburgh, Westminster, and British Quar 
ter/y—nor those republished by George Munro— 
The Nineteenth Century, The Contemporary, and 
The Fortnightly. 














-eee The Catholie Presbyterian comes out in 
July with a brilliantnumber. Principal Caven, 
of Toronto, carries on to a second paper bis 
discussion of the biblical doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul. The present paper is 
devotedtothe New Testament teaching on that 
point. Pastor Dalton, of the Reformed 
Church, St. Petersburg, follows with a survey 
of absorbing interest of ‘* Recent Evangelical 
Movements in Russia."’ Richard Cuninghame, 
Dublin, bas a fine paper on Archbishop Usher, 
and the Rev. A. C. Roe, New York, one on 
Hawthorne. The Rey. Andrew Crawford, Bel- 
fast, puts in a word for emigration as the cure 
of lreland’s present troubles. The interest of 
the number is, however, greatest in “‘A Sym. 
posiom of the Robertson Smith Case,” in 
which five Scotch Presbyterians of standing 
write down their opinions on this ease in the 
most friendly spirit, but with large differences 
of view. It was very cleverin Professor Blaikie 
to get these gentlemen together on this foot- 
ing and to draw these frank expressions from 
them; but the result of the symposium must, 
in any event, tell against the position he himself 
maintains, for, if there is to be room enough 
in the Free Church for Dr. Bruce and the rest 
of Profeesor Smith’s friends, there must be 
tolerance for their opinions, which is as much 
as to eay that the Free Church will not tolerate 
Robertson Smith as a professor, but it will 
tolerate people who say that they ought to 
tolerate him. Thatis, they will tolerate a Smith 
party, which will be worse to get rid of than a 
Smith professor. The Review has also a quasi 
symposium on the Revised Version, which is 
designed to bring out hints for its use. The 
remaining pages are occupied with notes and 
the general survey. 


...-It is a gratifying evidence of the growth 
of interest in art that a second edition of the 
American Academy Notes was required, although 
the first edition numbered 5,000 copies. We 
repeat what we have said before, that 
these Notes, by Charles M. Kurtz, are not de- 
sigued to serve as a catalogue, but as notes 
and sketches of the memorable features of the 
Exhibition of 1881.———We notice the Jnau- 
gural Address of Franklin Carter, president of 
Williams College, on the occasion of his in- 
duction into office, July 6th. In view of the 
recent disposition to force all college life into 
the ‘“‘university’’ form, the theme chosen 
was happy—" The College, as Distinguished 
from the University.” We have also the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Ameriean College 








and Edueatton Society, presented at the annual 
meeting, Boston, May 24th, from which it 
appears that during the current year the 
Society has received and expended, tm aid 
given to twelve colleges, $211,971.37; in ap- 
propriations to students, $18,580. The sum 
of $500 went to the American Congregational 
Union; to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion the same; and $4,495.63 are charged to 
general expenses, or about one and eight- 
tenths per cent. The balance of debt April 
30th, 1881, was $216.34. Messrs. Charles 
F. Wheeler and Erwin T. Smith, of Hubbards- 
town, Michigan, publish a catalogue of the 
Phenogamous and Vascular Cryptogamous Plants 
of Michigan, Indigenous, Noturalized, and Advent- 
ive The lovers and students of chess 
have a valuable ald in Brentano's Chess Monthly, 
edited by H.C. Allen. Geo. E. Carpenter has 
charge of the “‘ Problem Department ” and A. 
P. Barnes of the ‘Game Department,” while 
Mr. G. R. Halm contributes his services as 
artist. 


++e-In point of style Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps bas never surpassed the novel which 
has just issued from the Riverside Press— 
Friends: A Duet. It turns on the possibility 
of maintaining a purely Platonic affection 
between a man anda woman fitted for mar. 
riage, and, of course, the experiment breaks 
down. Miss Phelps starts the experiment 
with every advantage in {ts favor. ‘‘ Reliance 
Strong” 1s the one woman among ten thou- 
sand who would be most likely to carry 
through the Platonic scheme, and “ Charley 
Nordhall” is the one man in Boston who 
would be likely to be disinterested enough to 
consent to stand long In such a relation ; but, 
after al] this *‘ handicapping,”’ the experiment 
is not allowed to start fair. ‘‘ Reliance Strong”’ 
in the first chapter loses the husband who is 
to her as her own life. Her undying devotion 
to him throws a natural restraint on her heart, 
and at the same time raises before ‘‘ Nordhall ”’ 
a repressive sentiment, whose sacredness he 
cannot fail to respect. Still, human nature 
will have its way. For two creatures who are 
fitted for marriage there is no rest in the love 
that is kept out of itshome. ‘‘ Nordhall” is no- 
ble and “‘ Reliance”’ istrue; but, after long years 
of battle, sentiment has to yield to Nature. 
Miss Phelps appears to take some comfort in 
suggesting that it was a triumph of earth over 
Heaven; but it cannot escape her that, in the 
present stage of things, a happy earth isthe 
best Heaven we can ask for. Unquestionably, 
a morbid vem runs through the story; but ma 
sweet, nfnor strain. Unquestiomably, too, the 
same morbid quality and the same minor 
strain lie in the human heart. It is a pure, 
sweet, and most pathetic story, free from man 
nerisms. 








...-Among popular presentations of science, 
the essays published in the ‘‘ Humbolt Li- 
brary ’’ are to be mentioned, both on account 
of their excellence and their cheapness. The 
publishers, Messrs. Fitzgerald & Co., show 
much enterprise in adding to the list of their 
publications twenty-four numbers each year 
of popular science or literature. The last re- 
ceived is No. 24, Popular Scientific Lectures, by 
Prof. H. Helmholtz, which we have already 
noticed in our reviews. Science for AU, 
edited by Robert Brown, M.A., Ph. D., ete. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.), is published in 
more expensive form and richly illustrated. 
The contributors form a numerous company 
of eminent writers and scientific celebrities. 
The work advances steadily in parts, sold at 
50 cents each, and does not aim so much to 
reproduce learned essays, in whole or in part, 
as to present consecutive avd systematic i]lus- 
trations of the whole round of scientific knowl- 
edge, put in such a way as to bring the subject 
within the reach and comprehension of ordin- 
ary readers. The work has advanced to Part 
20, which is published. The Magazine of 
Art for June and July (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) contains much excellent work. In the 
July number we observe several spirited illus- 
trations of paintings by Alphonse de Neuville, 
with a sketch of the work of this young and 
rising artist. Mr. Trollope’s paper on Beatrice 
Cenci and the portrait called by her name pre- 
sent nothing novel to students of art, but 
may prove a surprise to many readers. A 
series on Flaxman and another on the Salon 
of 1881 begin in this number. In the line of 
household art we notice “A Study on Jam- 
pots,’ by R. St. J. Tyrwhitt. 


....We call attention to the series of 
‘Economic Tracts,’’ published by the Society 
for Political Education, 67 Madison Ave., in 
this city. These tracts are compiled by Pro- 
fessor Sumner, of Yale, David A. Wells, W. E. 
Foster, R. L. Dugale, and G. H. Putnam. 
“The Library of Political Education,’ under 
the same auspices, in four volumes, is now 
ready. The series comprises: I. Politics for 
Young Americans, by Charles Nordhoff. II. 
History of Aferican Politics, by Alex. Johnston. 
III. Introduction to Political Economy, by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Perry. IV. Alphabet in Finance, 
by Graham McAdam. These volumes can be 











obtained from the Society in sets, or from 
the booksellers separately. The ‘‘ Tracts” 
are summaries, designed for popular use, 
No. I, What is a Bank? is by Edward 
Atkinson. No. II, Political Economy and 
Political Science, is a classified and priced list 
of works, recommended for general reading, 
on Finance, Taxation, Relations of Labor and 
Capital, Wages, Co-operation, Land Tenure, 
Commerce and Trade, Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, Social Science, Socialism, Communism, 
Political Science, Civil Service, Minority Rep- 
resentation, The Constitution of the United 
States, etc., ete. It will be seen at a glance 
that these tracts give the student who wishes 
to read up on any branch of political economy 
the immense advantage of a sifted and reliable 
list of the best books. We can hardly over- 
state the importance of the object aimed at 
by the preparation of these tracts. It is a 
plece of great good fortune that their prepara- 
tion has fallen into such good hands and that 
the work done thus far is so very good. 


«--.»We notice the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (8v0, pp. 383), published for the 
Society at New Haven. The present volume 
is wholly devoted to the publication of the 
‘*Iudex Verborum,’’ to the published text of 
the “‘ Atharva Veda,” by Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, of Yale. We notice also 
the publication of the Journal of Social Science, 
containing the transactions of the American 
Association, Number XIfI. The papers pre- 
sented at the meeting in Saratoga, in 1880, are 
published in this volume. We have re- 
ceived from Commissioner Hewitt The Report 
of the State Commissioners of Fisheries of Penn. 
sylvania for 1879 and 1880, with a full account 
of all the streams in the state, their size, vol- 
ume of water, and of the fish in them, 
together with an extended treatise on the 
tishes of Pennsylvania and report of what 
has been done to stock the streams. 
We notice also the report of the Proceed- 
ings af the Ninth National Temperance Con- 
vevtion, held at Saratoga, June 21st and 22d, con- 
taining the papers presented, speeches deliv- 
ered, resolutions and reports adopted, action 
of religious bodies, and the roll of delegates. 
(National Temperance Society.) We 
also call attention to the Second Biennial 
Report of the State Board of Agriculture for the 
State of Kansas for the Years 1879 and 1880, 
The report is very full, containing a large 
variety of statistical exhibits, together with a 
colored outline map of the state, and section- 
al maps, in colors, of each county, together 
with railroads, towns, post-offices, school- 
houses, water-powers, etc. 














...Lippineott’s Magazine, after baving run 
through twenty-elght volumes in the old 
series, reaches in the current August issue 
Number 8 of Volume II, which contains the 
concluding chapters of the serial ‘ Craque- 
o’-Doom ”’ and several short stories. Among 
the poems, “ Flowers,’’ by John B. Tabb, is 
perhaps the best. ‘‘Onthe Wrong River ”’ is 
a striking story of a traveler lost in the Adiron- 
dacks and of the singular madness that over- 
takes such unfortunates, by C F. Johnson, 
Jr. ‘* Zodlogical Curiosities’ is continued to 
the fifth number by Felix L. Oswald, who 
writes, not without humor, on the secretive- 
ness of animals, noticing many singular facts— 
such, for instance, as the acquaintance of 
game-birds with the significance of the church- 
bells in Sunday-keeping regions and of the 
safety they imply for themselves, together 
with the fatal trap they lead them into when 
they have migrated into Catholic or Sunday- 
breaking lands. Philip G. Hubert, Jr., gives 
a capital account of the results achieved last 
year by the “ Bresh-Air Fund ” of the Avening 
Post. The other contributions are good, 
especially ‘‘A Glimpse of the Cumberland 
Border,” by Miss Kingsley, daughter of the 
late Canon Kingsley. C.F. Holder’s push into 
new and surprising regions gives us a very in_ 
tereating paper on “‘ The Home of the Giant 
Squid.” The American School of Wood En- 
gravers seems to have captured Lippincott, and 
in this number give a good account of them- 
selves. 

.... The International Review for August has for 
its first number some decidedly good reading 
in the reminiscences of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress, by George W. Julian. Charles F. 
Thwing makes some not very novel observa- 
tions on the diminishing ratio of ministers to 
college graduates. ‘‘An American Bona- 
parte”? is by Eugene L. Didier. Waldorf H. 
Phillips, author of the effective satire ‘‘ Who 
is Your Wife?” writes himself out more fully 
onthe divorce question. He does not see in 
divorce an unmixed evil, but recognizes the 
abuses and hardships of our system, and fora 
remedy falls back on the doubtful cure-ail of 
covstitutional amendment. David A. Was- 
son’s contribution on *‘ Rights" is e courage- 
ous paper, much ip the line of Fitz-James 
Stepbens’s ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’’ 
It sifts the confused doctrines of the day and 
plants the subject in solid ground. Mr. Map- 
pin writes pleasantly on the curiosities of hor- 





ological reckening; and an anonymous Celt 
communicates the open secret that Ireland has 
been misgoverned for the reason that ite 
people, being Celts, are deficient in political 
genius. 


-.«- Handicapped, by ‘Marian Harland” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a 12mo of 391 
pages, containing a number of thoroughly 
realistic stories, told with vivacity and sur- 
charged with the pathos which belongs to a 
life struggling on undera burden it bravely 
refuses to acknowledge. Each story repeats 
the theme in a new variation and makes the 
same appeal to the reader’s sympathy. If the 
title given to the book is meant to implya 
moral purpose and that the author has an 
abuse on hand, which should be reformed, we 
fear it will be found that the abuse lies deep 
among the essential defects of human nature 
and in the constitution of mundané affairs. 
If, however, her position is that of the literary 
story-teller, we must think that “ handicapped” 
is too jaunty and trivial a word to employ as 
the name of a book that is to depict a position 
at once so senious and pathetic. 


....The approaching centennial to be cele- 
brated at Yorktown, Va., next October, already 
throws its shadow before itin a Yorktown Cen 
tennial Hand-book, by John Austin Stevens, 
editor of the magazine of American history 
in that city. The compilation of facts connect- 
ed with the Revolutionary War is full; so are 
the details of the French force and formidable 
co-operating fleet. The review of operations 
in the War of the Rebellion is brief, but taken 
from good authorities. The illustrations are 
poor; the maps are meager and badly executed. 
The propesed program of the celebration is 
given. The secord part is devoted to a his- 
toric and topographic sketch of the Yorktown 
Peninsula, with its quaint towns and various 
points of interest, together with a traveler’s 
guide to the railway and steamship lines. 


..--Dr. James A. Henshall’s Book of the 
Black Bass (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co.) is a volume that commends itself im- 
mediately to the angler after whatever fish. 
It opens with a careful and scientific descrip- 
tion of this excellent fish—good for game, 
good for cultivation ; accompanies this with a 
scientific description of its nearest relatives. 
This is followed by an account of the habits of 
this fish ; aud then comes what is a real treatise 
on haoks, reels, lines, flies, and all the appar- 
atus and all the science of such fishing as a 
sportsman may engage in. It is an admirable 
book, that ought to find many readers and 
friends. 


.---Dion Boucicault tells,in his own way 
and with the greatest brevity, The Story of 
Treland, ina little pamphlet published by James 
R. Osgood & Company. He gives a few 
authorities respectful mention in the begin- 
ning, and, having shown them this mark of at- 
tention, proceeds to state the case as it Mes in 
his own perfervid imagination, 


...- How not to Teach is a brief and judicious 
tract, prepared by William M. Giffin, principal 
of the City Training School, Newark, treating 
of the 100 Things the Teacher Should Not Do, 
with Reasons Why. Some apt quotations, for 
the use of teachers whose reading does not 
supply their own quotations, are appended. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue International Literary Congress meets 
in Vienna, in September next. Emil Augier 
will preside over the deliberations of the 
body, the session lasting from the 19th to the 
24th of the month. The General Association 
of German Authors will hold their convention 
in the same city, two days before, thus making 
the occasion one of double interest. Pau] 
Heyse, Spielhagen, the novelist, and ‘heodore 
Storm will be present at both me ings and 
take part in the proceedings. 


The London journals vary in their spelling 
of Shakespeare’s name. The following are the 
various ways with the authorities: Shake- 
speare, Times, Standard, Daily News, Telegraph, 
Morning Advertiser, Globe, Echo, Era, Spectator, 
Graphic, Guardian, Rock, Christian World, 
Queen, Land, etc.; Shakspeare,” Daily Chron 
icle, Punch, Atheneum, Saturday Review, Build 
er, Illustrated London News; Shakspere, Morn- 
ing Post, Church Times, Reynold’s, Lloyd’s 
Weekly. 


Two new volumes of Mr. George Bancroft’s 
‘* History of the United States” will probably 
appear in the course of afew months, bring- 
ing his work down to the close of Washing- 
ton’s Administration. These volumes will 
contain the history of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which subject Mr. Bancroft has made a 
special study. The author has completed both 
volumes and one of them is nearly in type, at 
the publisher’s, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


The London Graphic will be represented, 
during the tour of the Marquis of Lorne 
through Manitoba and the Northwest, by Mr 
Sidney Hall, who has been invited by the gov- 
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ernor-general of Canada to accompany the ex- 
pedition. Mr. Hall was the Prince of Wales’, 
especial private artist during the tour in India 
and his sketches during the Franco-German 
War attracted much attention. 


The addresses and sermons delivered by the 
late Dean Stanley while in this country, two 
years ago, have been published in a small vol 
ume by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. and it is 
likely that the demise of the author will create 
a considerable demand for the book. 


The September Harper will contain aa 
article by Prof. Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell 
Univemsity, entitled ‘‘The German Empire.” 
It will enter minutely into the functions of the 
German Government in its numerous depart” 
ments. 


A map has been discovered at Lyons, France, 
by an English antiquarian, bearing the date 
1514, with the name America printed on it. 
This is probably the earliest map that gives 
that name to the newly-discovered continent. 


Tbe English publishers, Chapman & Hall, 
have purchased the copyrights of Thomas Car- 
lyle from the executors, Mr. Froude and Sir 
Fitzjames Stepben. 


The well-known German physicist, Professor 
Helmhuvltz, has collected a number of bis 
scientific memoirs, which will be published in 
the Fall. 
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Landor. By Sidney Colvin, M.. (English Men 
of Letters. Edited by John. Mt orley.) 12mo, 
pp. vill, 224. New York: Harper & Broth- 
Shakespeare s “The Comedy of Errors.” Edi- 
. with Watea by William J, Rolfe, A. M. 

With engravings. 16mo, pp. 158. The same. 0 60 
Shakespeare's T a of ‘‘Cymbeline.” Edited, 
witn notes, by William J. Rolfe, A. M. With 

engravings. emo, pp. 231. 

The Neptune Vase. A Novel. 





The same....... 0 60 

By vig nia W. 
Johnson, author of “Joseph the b 
(Franklin Square a gig No. ise)” 4to, 
paper, pp. 87. The sam 

Dora Thorne. By the colle of “A Wife i 
Name Only,” etc. (People’s wR, VoL 
I. No. 46.) 4to, paper, pp. 62. New York: 
J.S, Ogilvie & & Go 

Lecgures in Defense of the Christian Faith. 

Prof. F. Godet. enetes av, oe 

Exttsiton. M. A. Crown 348. 
bey yt & T. Clark. _ ay Scrib- 
ner & Welfo 

The eniermansy History and Final Destiny of 
Nations of Men. 8vo, pp. 152. esame.... 2 50 

The Book of pues. By George C. M. Douglas 
D.D. (Hand books for Bible Classes. E4- 
teat by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., and the 
Rey. Alexander Whyte, D. D.) imo, pp. ¥6. 
Pe ichincratrancindasennbaicaniiibieaienswaainls 0 80 


shell, M. D. Iilustrated. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
Once a Year; or, The Doctors, Comte. B 
B. 3.” 16mo, pp. 244. The sa: . 

To the Central African Lakes and Back. 
rrative of the Royal Geographical So- 

per East Central African Expedition, 
1878—80. By Joseph Thomson. F.R.G.S8., in 
charge of the-expedition. With a short 
biographical notice of the late Mr. Keith 
Johnston, portraits, and a map. Second 
ition. In two volumes. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 

wes vii, 323. Boston: Houghton, Miff_iin 
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Poems. By Oscar Wilde. 16mo, pp. vii, 230. 
Geckos Roberts Brothers 
The Youne Folks’ Astronomy. 
Champlin, Jr. Dlustrated 
New York: Henry Holt 
Mercy and Judgment. A few last words on 
Christian Eschatology with Reference 2 0 Dr. 
—, D.. bg rt of Faith ? baad L fy’ San ‘G — 
rar. 0, xxii New 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co. - 
Natural Method -. English. Consisting of a 
serles of Graded Lessons for the Use ot 
Schools. Arranged for the convenience of 
teachers and capeetal ly otagtes to ) Baers 
study. By G. Bell. 12mo. pp. ,, 416. 
Battle Creek. Mich Students Publishing 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


4 Turbulent and Romantte Period of American His- 
tory Vividfy and Dramatically Portrayed in 


A ROYAL GENTLEMAN, 


ND,” ete. By turns humorous, path 
. illustrated. Price cteand 
only by 4 ption. Men ani! women wanted to take 
rience a consideration, but industry 
and enterper semore valued. A permanent situation. 
— HOWARD & HULBERT, Publish- 


27 Park Place, New York. 
WANTED | ““Scchen sehen ene 


‘ BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. P 
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R UnRTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YOKK. 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


WORCESTER'S QUART Ba tiy gd 
ish Language. 

t 4 : rated. The aaniinel and in aa te- 
spects best Dictionary published. 


LIPPINCOTT’S RO hOUNCING BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIO Y. Containing com- 
lete and concise Bi tographical Sketches of the 
inent Persons ot eee and Countries. - By 

. THomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $10. 


ALLIBONES DICTIONARY OF AUTH- 
ORS, etionary of English Literature and 
British ™ “American ‘Authors, Livi & x De- 
cea: y 8. AUSTIN ALLIBoNE, LL. 3 vols, 
Imperial 8vo. Extracloth, $22.50, 


LIPPINCOTT Ss. FRONOUNCING GAZET- 

TEER OF THE RLD. A complete Geograph- 

ical a WRevi sed Edition of 1880. Royal 
8vo. Sheep, $10. 


CHAM BEEZ. ENCYC L Or =DtA. American 
Revised Edition. The best in every way. A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely Il- 
lustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 
vols, Royal 8vo. 


PAURCET'’S pene cyc LOF EDIA.- Crittcal 
By Rev. R. FaussEt, A.M. 


and y ET, 
With “wo Llustrations. eel 8vo. "Extra 
85. 


cloth. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be delivered, 
free of expense, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
ef Illustrated Standard and 
Eevular Books offered at 30 te 
per. cent. discount from 
£9. ers’ prices. Juat issued. 


= FREE to ony address. Send 
ytal. ESTES & LAURIAT, 301— 
905 Washington St. “opposite Old South), Boston, Mass 


AT ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
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T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, VE, One Year......++++ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, TTT TTT Te 4 00 
HARPER'S Oe eee cceeces 400 


ARPER'S CATAL LOGUR with be sent by mai. 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER | & BR BROS., Franklin Square, Ne Y. 
A. 8. BARNES & CC COo., Educational Publishers, N.1 4 


BAZAK 
HARPER'S POUNG PEOPLE, “72000. 150 
(@ HA 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Fall Term will begin August 31st, 1881. 

The facilities for a first-rate education in this insti- 
tution are among the finest in the world; the ex- 
penses are among the most moderate. 

be payment of $57 in advance will secure 
tuition in the Academy and Preparatory Courses, 
Board, with limited amount of washing, rooms. heat. 
— and the usual minor items of expense for the 


ole Fall Term. Send for catalogue te bet. 


tena pte SEMINARY. 





teachers. Highly su successful co’ tory of music. 
Thorough training in S healthy at one beautiful loca- 
tion. best adva the lowest terms. 
Apply early to Miss ANNA SILL. Rockford, Ill. 


DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘For years be- 
fore our son Was under your care, I knew from 
rents and i pupils the value of your trainingSof 4 
oung. ere he to pursue studies in school any 
onger, we should feel that to have him under your 
ae would be a real blessing for him.” 

Send f. circular, or, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. 


te Students of 
IMPORTANT music, 
Grae NEY, CALENDAR 
of the New England ATORY and 
an TREES Apply to 


Colles: To of Musicis 
RIJEE, Mosic Ha, Boston, Mas. 


>UFFALO FEMALE ACADEM YY, Ne Yo. 
wapamier advantages for School and a Home. 
ress 
Rev. A. T. CHESTER, D. D., Principal. 
TWO LAST VASSAR VALEDICTORIANS 
Prepares by cipal of DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 
Vomar. Smith, amen ones our students without 


eramination ‘or Ya 1 hour from Phila.; 
8 from New My A. Mare. WINTERS, Doylestown, Pa. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Ff Youns Ladies, 


n, Vinee, 














The 28th year will a Sept’ os 28th, 1381. 
For Ca esand wulere apply to Rev. GRO. GAN- 
NETT, A. M., netpal, 69 Chester 


uare, Boston, Mass. 





AB BOT ACADEMY 
The fifty-third year opens on Thursd: September 
lst. For information and admission ‘Nipts to Miss 
PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
“CAYUGA LAKE ACADEMY, Aurora, _N. y. 
Devoted to the physical, mental, mora al, and social ed- 
ucation of a few bo boys. c. K. HOYT, Principal. 





FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J: 
Established in 1844. Prepares boys and young men 
for the best colleges and “ business. 

REFERENCES: Dr. McCosh, President, and Drs. L. H. 
Atwoter and H, C, Cameron, 0 of Princeton College; 
Drs. Alex. T. McGill and ©. Moffat, of Princeton 


Theological Semin: 
- , “he v. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principe’. 


GRANVILLE MILI ARY AQADEMY, — 
RTH GRAN 
Full corps 7 instructors = fit ‘boys for college or 
business. Send for Year-book. ins Sept. 7th. 
EMERSON G. CLarK, A. M., C, CE. Principal 








Cyclopedia War! 


The great Library of Universal Knewledge 
now hes ted, Sad type edition. ya 40,000 top- 
edge. shows 


ioe Volum 18,000 es, aa 
Parnes Sloth binding. $13 ’ sin i ussia, $20 1& 
te rar: edges a8 
. PMERICAN BOOK EXC E, 


| x, B ‘ALDEN, MaMERt 764 at ay York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


With New Improved and Carefully {i4i) 
GIC LANTERN SLIDES 

L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut St., Philadeipbia. 

For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 








ree. talogues, Free. 
Eciopticon Manual, éth Ed.,75 cents, 





50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards (no two alike) 
Name on, 10c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Coma. 


3 Lovely Moss Rose and ‘Ass*t Chro mo Cards, n 
on, Toe. American Card Co., West Haven, Conn. 

















50 Cards, Chromo, motto, roses, etc., all new style, 
name on, 10c. Samples 10c, G.A. Spring, New Haven,Ct. 
aateetetetinemnt 
EDUCATION. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
to students of either sex. Four courses of 
study ; thirteen regular instructors. Expenses low. 
Address JAMES W. STRONG, President. 





mise DeBRU YN KOPS and MISS KEITH, 
h St. (formerly 277 Madison Ave.), 

will yi one ir French Boarding and “Sey Sshool 

for Young Ladies, with Kindergarten, Sept. 29th. 

Applications by letter ti Sept. 1s 1st. 








Ossining In Institute for Young Ladies, Sing 
Bing, N. . First-class. Com S Sept. 14th. Circu- 
lars free. Rev RICE, Principal. 


HAHNEMANN- 
Medical College = Hospital 


The tand most thorough Homeopathic Col- 
1 in the world. Lhe Mann -second year. The largest 
Clinics. For Catalogue, 


T.S. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 


AM ER.¢ SCHOOL INST IZ UTE} TE, Eetab. 1855. 








able Education 
1. aids ay whe yd bn * ualified Te aay 
2. Gives Parents ion of good Schools. 


8. Represents killed tose teachers wanting positions. 
& Bells \grd Rents School Propert ~ 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
7 East 14th St.. near Fifth’ iceube. lew . York. 


IMMEDIATELY! 

26 Young Men and Women to 

pth, en ne see 
dress with stamp, COBE COBB'SC SCOLLEGE. Palnesvilie.0. 
$250, —AT MOUNT HOPE | LADIES" | SEMIN- 


s sey, Music 4 Art only ext 
. FLACK, A.M., Tarrytown. N. Y. 














WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.,, | 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 


leading respectively to the Degrees of A. B, Ph. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of collegiate grade, classical or scientific. Post- 
Graduate Courses. Free scholarships for students 
who are both indigent and meritorious. 

E ination for on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 


For catalogues or for other information 
Address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., 
President. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


(On = MT. HOLYOKE PLAN), 
Painesville, 0, 
Twenty-third year o ~ vt. Sth, 1881. Course of 
study recently exten uilding enlarged and 
refurnished. Hydraulic a. elevator. Board 
and Tuition, $175 per year. For Illustrated Circular 


or Catalogue address 
MISS EVANS, Principal. 
ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

This Goltage is thoroughly furnished for giving s 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses 
Study, and also in Musicand Art. Heated by steam 
and furnished with an elevator. ay eoete of ite 
endowment, its rw are unusually moderate. 
Send for Catalogue 

Rev. a. W, COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. ¥. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Both sexes. Best building of its class; heated by 
cones gas-lighted; with mountain spring water 
ughout. Refinement, culture, thoroughness. Close 
pes to morals and health. Patronized widely 
by lending ministers and laymen. Catal e free. 
Rev. +, = . WHITNEY, D.D., President, Hacketts- 
town, . 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
UGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
with U. 8, Military Department. A thorougheoing, 
wide-awake school for xe: , combining Sate, = 
itary Drill, and Recreation In due proportion. 
Catalogue, with Chart of College Requisitions, sent 


on application. 
oTIs BISBEE, A. M., Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


opens October oh 1881. Address At] Dean, 
E. H. BEN T, LL. D., 
36 Beeanield ha Boston, Mass. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
CH for Unitarian. Educates especially for the 
ri peral Christian Ministry. — sae room-rent 
free. All expenses moderate. Add 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, 4 ow Meadville, Penn. 


MOUNT f HOLYOKE SEMINAR 
Four years’ course for Women. (nt AS cabi- 
nets, and art eft allery. Adneees < “ 10,000 vols. board 
and tuition, ¢ ‘5 a year. 
WARD, Princtaal, ‘South Hadley, Mass. 


APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY, ae 
Young Ladies. Establis ~_5 1768. For 
logues address Prof, 8. BABCOC _— 
East Haddam, Nisddlesex Co., Conn. 
PLACK BURN UN IVER SITY, Carlinville, ti, 
Three Departments. Four Courses. Splendid 
Buildings. Both eg Sept. 6 
REV 


Auctaat 
































6th. 
., President. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


waren EMPIRE.” 


Inst issued, 2%) months in_ preparation by 

graphical scholar. County Maps of every State ro mars 
tory in olen, made expressly, showing every Lee — fag | ong 
every_important Town, pomalitally Illustrated 
large Pages. “Retails 68.75 4 $5.00. Tells all os 
Mining, Farming Homestead. | Railroad and other Lands; 
Transportation, Prices; Social, Biucavo nal and Religious 
Condition; Natlonalities represented ; Climate, Soils, Pro- 
duets, Herds; Wages, all srenesene iP ise Mercan- 
tile and Menufactaria 





xn6— 


side measure. rv ad, 
ie “6 aN. Fourth Street, Philadelp 


AC G E ‘N TS of energy and industry can earn 

4 from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 








ASErTS in search of apueete for their children 


will BEST in the country in 
Pinckuey’s School " College Directory 


At office, free IAL CATALOGUES 
the best ei Farnietied grat erate. T. MY GOTESW ORTH 
PIN Teachers, 


Age’ py Schoo 
Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 





TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


vos seventh year heains Sept, 18th. Send for 
year boo: CHARLES . DOWD, A.M., President. 





FE. LE COLLEGE. 

mee o nboaraers 100 “per cent. within three 
pears. Two or select courses. 
julldings a, Rodern co pornann RM i ac- 





LAW SCHOOL ¢ F THE UNIVERSITY OF 
E CITY OF NEW YORK, 
The ncaa third annual session begins Oct. 34 
next.- For circulars, examination pa Ts, etc. ad- 
dress D. R, JAQ 


yt — a] Y. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE © COLLEGE, | 
ordentow 

Beautiful location, healthful, homelike, ren a 
Christian, and wisely gove For catal 

ete. address Rev. WM. C. BOWEN. 


WABASH COLLEGE, 
Crawfordsville. Ind, 

Next term pens September &th. Excellent facil 
ties for students in Preparatory, Scientific, and Clas- 
sical Courses. Expenses moderate. Send for circu- 
lars. JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, President. 


COOK’S COWOUNG LAD INSTITUTE ‘FOR 
Ponstinenpete, oy All tl! ae thoroughly 


taught udents osed uy oe The thirty- 
eighth year begins sepe 14th — ¥ 








poe 45th year begins Se . HY 1. ‘For 
address Ev. w AMS ¥ M., 
President, Wittnington Del. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


FOR THE LIBERAL & ’ 
WOMEN, Examinat me aor entrance, Sept ime 


Catal sent on applicatio 
— WL. DEAN, Registrar. 


ILITA RY A 
we 5 4 1488 te 








PE 2s, LVA NTA 
CHESTE: 


Engineering, Chentste lassicn. and En, 
grees conferred. Col. 0. HYATT, — 


1841. ara? Hitsteld. Mana” 1881, 
ers rare adva n 
ay a 











rew Ladies’ Seminary, Ca — 
tub homelike, ‘Sorowgh. 1 afuslcat ‘eae nage Healthy 
passed. Ra 7. Geo. C. Smith, A. M. 


Gelden Hill Semten for You Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss EMILY Neneon. ~ 








IRVING INSTITUTE. TA TARRYTOWN, ¥. ¥. 
Sep ptember fark” K. ARMAGH AC, os 
Db: A Row *} Principals. 
Pa iat SEMINA Y, — 





for both sexes. Begins su 
ptember 46th Seer. wry + pe Rev. rae, Bagine bel 








Send for Catalogue to ‘alley Institute, 
Mystic Bridge. Ct. ns.K. the Mystic LED Pete 


YE SEMINAR ARY. RY E 
R For particulars adddress ™ EM, SORE 











TNUT-ST 
Ce Mies im BONNEY and ee PILLAY, Priicipal. 
is Boarding pt Day 


School will open + ht 1881, at 
15 CHESI'NUT STREET, T,' Philadelphia. 


TGHLAND | MILITARY Gfcseeny. 
’ FAs, wenty-sixt 
yest Se omer of i Apply for Circu- 


oni Lours cAX ga opens 
ar. 
9. Seadtuees Haney tibonosee, St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 











Peekskill (N.¥.) Military Acndemy.— 
quiere addrees ol 0.3. Wasnt. 4M Priscipel, eet 


Seopbonvilie (Ohio) ae Fit cada Shel Ferme 


- Send for 





~ 
Agent’s prot Bo. eek. Will prove 
pl i h..,% 0. . Outfitand sam- 
free. Address 
_& G. "RIDEDOT, ‘& Co. wOB Barclay Street, New York 


“GENTS | WANTED for | for the Bost and ——~ | 
Selling Pictorial Louks and Bibles. _— 
83 per cent. NaTIonaL PVELIsniING Co., Phila., a 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday School Song Book 


[ano VOC. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore patqnaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 

be found in no other similar collection. 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (38 
pe es larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
stated on ne, toned paper, handsomely and durably 

n hoards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen br oxpre *s, 35 cents by 
mail.+ A single ores copy (board covers) mai.ed 


on rece to 
ART ie VOICE will be supplied by all 
peaks and music dealers at publishers’ prices, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No, 5 Union Square, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 0. 


For New Terms for 

















1881 see page 31, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 





Tue Constitution of the American Bible 
Society declares that its ‘‘ sole object ” is to 
‘“‘encourage a wider circulation of the 
Scriptures” in the United States, and, 
* according to its ability,” in foreign coun- 
tries, ‘‘ whether Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Pagan.” The Socicty has, therefore, 
two departments of work—the domestic 
and the foreign. The latter, which is of 
great importance to missionary operations, 
is growing in extent every year. The work 
in the home field is conducted through 
auxiliaries, colporteurs, and pastors. The 
auxiliaries reporting last year were 856. 
They assume responsibility for the Bible 
work in their respective fields, collecting 
money, distributing books, and only trans- 
mitting to the Society what remains in 
their treasuries after carrying on the 
work of the year. The Society re. 
ceived only $9,873 direct from the churches 
the past year, while the surplus turned 
over by the auxiliaries amounted to $29, 588. 
The latter received in all, from church col 
lections and individual contributions, §68,- 
515. The Society complains that these re- 
ceipts are too small, and that many auxil 
faries have not been able, in consequence, 
to supply their own fields. It appears that 
scarcely more than half the auxiliaries 
reported last year, and the report of the 
committee of finance that these 
1,600 branch socicties ‘‘ are a dead weight 
upon the Society, and would only have a 
brief existence were it not for the visits of 
the'agents of the parent Board and their 
colporteurs.” Besides this, the Society bas 
had to cancel $205,927 of indebielness of 
the auxiliaries in the past ten years. The 
Society’s report shows that, of the 856 aux. 
iliaries reporting, only 152 are ‘‘ engaged in 
the canvass of their fields.” They supplied 
25,783 destitute families with Scriptures, 


states 


The colporteurs, who numbered nearly 
200 the past year, are employed directly by 
the Society. They supplied 42,715 desti- 
tute families and 23,801 individuals. Col- 
porteurs employed by societies in the South 
supplied 13,457 destitute families and 4,652 
individuals. The distribution by pastors 
appears te be confined to Kansas and Texas. 
The total results of the missionary work of 
auxiliaries, colporteurs, and pastors wag 
691,545 families visited and 118,661 desti 
tute families and 42,915 individuals sup- 
plied. The home field is divided into dis 
tricts, in which superintendents are em- 
ployed. 
last 


There were twenty in commission 
year. Their duties appear to be to 
form and visit auxiliaries, attend ecclesias 
tical bodies, make addresses in behalf of 
the cause, and distribute documents. The 
cost of this superintendency last year was 
nearly $35,000, and the expenses of colport- 
age $44,435. The total of expenditures 
in the home field was $234,465. This, how- 
ever, only covers the strictly benevolent and 
missionary work. 

In the foreign fields the Society expend- 
ed in gratuitous distributions and appropri- 
ations $108,120, part through its own agen- 
cies and part through missionary societies. 
The countries embraced were Turkey, 
Persia, China and Japan, Russia, Germany, 
France, Denmark, Italy, Austria, Sweden, 
India, and several South American states. 
There has been a very large increase in the 
distribution in the foreign field in the pasi 
five years. The total of copies printed 
abroad the past year were 275,983, against 
177,707 five years ago; number purchased 
abroad 54,988, against 23,733; number 
issued abroad 316,105, against 165,829: 
number sent abroad 24,749, against 20,715. 
Total foreign circulation 340,854, against 
186,544 five years ago. The reports from 
some of the agencies abroad are far from 
being uninteresting. 

The financial resources of the Society 
are income of permanent funds, contribu- 
tions, legacies, rents from the Bible House, 
auxiliaries, and sales. From these sources 
the receipts last year were $606,485. The 
sales yielded $266,230, contributions $79,- 
672, permanent funds $25,194, legacies 
$199,773, rents $29,744. The finance 
committee, sensible of the uncertainty of a 
large part of this income, in their special 


> 





report call for an increase of contributions. 
They say: 

‘From this exhibit we are brought face 
toface with the fact that, for some time 
past, we have been receiving from 
churches, individuals, and auxiliaries, 
which are the legitimate sources to which 
we look for funds to carry on and sustain 
our domestic and foreign work, far less 
than its cost; and thal, had not a large sum 
been received from legacies, the Society 
would have been crippled in its operations 
and unable to meet the demands which 
have been made upon it.” 





Tae Wesleyan Methodist Conference of 
England opened in Brunswick Chapel, Liver- 
pool, July 19th. The Stationing Committee 
net one weck in advance, and completed what 
is called the ** first draft’ of the appointments 
of the ministers for the coming year. This 
committee is composed of one representative 
from each of the thirty-four districts and rep- 
resentatives of bome and foreign mission and 
other connectional boards. About 400 or 500 
ministers are changed every year. At the 
opening of the Conference upward of 800 
ministers were present. Four vacancies were 
announced in the Legal Hundred, occasioned by 
the death of Drs. Punshon, Simpson, Jobson, 


and Coley. The office of president, which 
is filled by election, was the object of 
a great deal of interest this year, in view 
of the Ecumenical Conference to as- 
semble in London, in September. Can- 
didates were canvassed long before the 
Conference met, the names of the Rev. 
Wm. Arthur and Dr. George Osborn and Dr. 
W. F. Moulton being the most prominent. 


The election resulted i» the choice of Dr. Os- 
born. Mr. Arthur received but asmall vote, 
owing to his positive announcement that he 
did not wish to be chosen. Eleven candidates 
were in the field. Dr. Osborn received 351 
votes; C. Garrett, 87; R. Roberts, 22; and Dr. 
Moulton, 20. Dr. Osborn was accordingly de- 
clared president, a position which he held in 
1863. The retiring president briefly addressed 
his successor, and then handed to the presi- 
dent the insignia of office—the copy of the New 
Testament used by Mr. Wesley in open-air 
preaching, which he characterized as the only 
chart of Methodism—and the Conference seal, 
bearing a motto, now even more applicable 
than ever: ‘‘ What hath God wrought.” 


«eee The program of the Ecumenical Meth- 
odist Conference has been completed and pub- 
lished in London, but not in this country, so 
far. We gave a list of the subjects, thirty- 
eight in number, some time ago. The names 
of the essavists and Invited speakers are now 
furnished. The essays are numbered from 1 
to 38. The trans-Atlantic Methodists take the 
odd and the American Meth dists the even 
numbers. Where an essay is read by an Amer- 
ican Methodist, a British Methodist follows 
him as an invited speaker, and vice versa, 
The American essayists are Arthur Edwards, 
D. D.,- A. W. Wilson, D. D., the ffon. J. 
W. F. White, John P. Newman, D. D., H. A. 
Thompson, D. D., Bishop D. A. Payne, J. M. 
Walden, D. D., Daniel Curry, D. D., Bishop J. 
P. Thompson, C. G. Andrews, D. D., the Rev. 
Bidwell Lane, C. K. Marshall, D. D., the Hon. 
James Ferrier, 8. B. Southerland, D. D., J. M. 
Reid, D. D., W. H. Potter, D. D., A. Sulzber- 
ger, Ph. D., A. C. George, D. D., David AMli- 
son, LL D. Among the British writers are: 
Wim. Cooke, D. D., the Rev. W. Arthur, Dr. 
W. Antliff, W. B. Pope, D. D., George Os- 
born, D. D., T. B. Stephenson, LL_D., J. H. 
Rigg, D. D. Inthe American list the colored 
delegates have a fair share of assignments. 
Two of them read essays and three or four 
are invited speakers. The Conference opens 
September 7th and closes September 20tb. 
There will be two sessions daily, morning and 
afternoon. 

....The Methodist Protestant Church has 
great need of facilities for theological educa- 
tion. One of its caudidates was in the last 
class of Yale Seminary. We notice that at the 
recent session of the annual council represent- 
ing the denomination the subject of theolog- 
geal seminaries was taken up, and it was re- 
solved to open thevlogical classes in the Adri- 
an and Western Maryland Colleges. Some- 
thing bas already been done; but the council is 
satisfied ‘* that, to make this work effective for 
theological students, a separate department, 
with an organized bead, ts indispensable. To 
accomplish this, one additional professor 
must be added to each faeulty. We believe 
the Church has men competent to fill such a 
position in each institution. The practical 
question that confronts us Is: How to support 
these additional professors? The current re- 
ceipts of our colleges at present will not justi- 
fy any such additional expense. We believe, 
however, that, such is the interest felt by the 
Chureb at largein the proper education of 
our young men studying for the- ministry, if 
an appeal were made to our people on the 
merits of the question, the means would be 
forthcoming.” It is thought that $3,000 « 


year will provide for both professorsbips. A 
denomination of 120,000 members ought to be 
able to raise this amount. 


.-.-Mr. Grenville Murray, in a careful 
sketch of Leo X4II, ‘the crowned scholar,” 
thinks that one of tne chief results of his 
three years’ reign in the spiritual realm is the 
new impulse given to the study of the Thomist 
philosophy. In regard to the dogma of infalli- 
bility he has this to say : 


“ The second of the Popes officially recog- 
nized as infallible, he has not, any more than 
the first, made the slightest use of the extra- 
ordinary powers vested by the last General 
Council in the Holy See. He has defined no 
disputed doctrine. In truth, the Council which 
proclaimed the Pope infallible when speaking 
ex cathedrd has necessarily made the Pope ex- 
tremely cautious of giving expression to ez 
catheird utterances. Absolute power has often 
been remarked to exercise a sobering influence 
on its possessor. Even so authority to de- 
cide the most solemn questions, without ap- 

eal, is one which a man who is at once an 
talian and a prie-t. a scholar and a diplomat- 
ist, will not be likely to abuse.” 


....8eandals in connection with Church 
livings in England are quite numerous. A 
Manchester paper recently referred to a few, 
in connection with London churches, as speci- 
mens: ‘*Mr. Deane, vicar of a demolished 
church, lives at Bath and draws £1,250 a year; 
and his former neighbor, the Ritualist Mr. 
Rodwell, rector of St. Ethelburga, receives 
£1,050 a year and lives at 8t. Leonard’s, paying 
a curate a small stipend to do his work in 
London. Canon Thomas lives at Canterbury, 
draws £1,000 for his stall, and takes £2,090 
more as rector of All Hallows, Tower Street. 
Mr. Lyall, the retired rector of St. Dionis 
Backchureh, has relapsed into the Roman 
commanion as a layman, but draws bis in- 
come from the funds of the Church of En- 
gland.” 

....A Catholic paper gives the details of a 
very curious case in Rome. Under the Law of 
Suppression, the property of the Nuns of the 
Good Shepherd was sold for the benefit of the 
state, and each nun, in compensation, was 
granted a pension of 600 lires. The Royal 
Commissary, which succeeded the Junta, de- 
clared that this suppression was fllegal, and 
it directed that the property be restored and 
the pensions discontinued. To this the Nuns, 
strangely enough, objected. They appealed to 
the courts, which have given a decision in their 
favor and they remain pensioners. 


...-The Pope has taken advantage of the 
recent ettempts on the lives of rulers to write 
an encyclical, which is not unlike hundreds of 
its predecessors in attributing the evils of 
society to disregard of the authority and 
teaching of the Church of Rome and in de- 
claring that the Church is the trae and effect- 
ual remedy for all existing disorders. He 
speaks of Socialism and Nibilism as the out- 
come of the Reformation and says he has 
several times offered rulers the aid of religion 
in warding off impending dangers. 


..2eThe Rey. David C. Scott has been or- 
dained for the Charch of Scotland’s mission 
at Blantyre, in East Africa, in place of Mr. 
Macdonald, recalled for abuse of the natives. 
Dr. Scott, who delivered the charge, told the 
candidate that a stain had come upon the fair 
fame of the Church, and he hoped he would 
wipe it away. Warned by past painful expe- 
rience, he would be furnished with instruc- 
tions drawn up by the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, which might guide and help him in the 
discharge of his duties. 


....The Chicago papers say that charges of 
heresy have, at last, been formulated in the 
case of Dr. H. W. Thomas and placed in the 
hands of Presiding Elder Willing, and that the 
trial vill come off in September. The charges 
were drawn up by Drs. Jewett and Hatfield. 
They have not been published yet, but are 
supposed to allege heresy on the subjects of 
inspiration, the atonement, and probation 
after death. 

....Among the recent deaths, that of Dr. 
Fisch, of Paris, deserves mention. He has 
been especially prominent in connection with 
the Evangelical Conference. He wasa mem- 
ber of the Union of Evangelical Churches in 
France and was for mavy years secretary of 
the Evangelical Society of France. 


_...The Friends of England recently held, 
in Great’ Ayton, a general meeting in a tent, 
the services being condueted much after the 
Moody and Sankey style. Large audiences 
were present. 

....The lay yote in the British Methodist 
Episcopal Church on unfon with the parent 
body, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was 2,689 for and 530 against. 

_...The annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held in Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis, October 18th to 2ist, Dr. Behrends 
preaching tbe sermon. 


.... Tbe Baptists of Sweden, who number 





about 20,000, recently held theis triennial con- 
ference in Stockholm. Tiere are 300°churches. 
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WE are tempted to give the whole of a 
short article in the Missionary Herald on the 
East India Missions of the Church of Holland, 
by Professor D’Ooge, of Michigan University 
for the reason that so little information has 
been given in English on the subject : 


** The Gospel has been preached in the Mina- 
hassa, which is the northeastern district of the 
Island of Celebes, for more than fifty years. 
During this period about two hundred mis- 
sionary stations have been planted in this and 
adjacent islands and many of the native 
churches have become self-supporting. In 
1875 it was thought advisable by the home 
government that these native churches should 
pass under the contro! of the Reformed Pro- 
testant Church of East India; or, in other 
words, that these churches should become 
directly responsible tu an ecclesiastical com- 
mission created on the spot by the bureau of 
colonial administration. As fast as these 
missionary stations develop into established 
churches they are transferred from the care 
and direction of the parent missionary society 
to that of the East India Church. Last year 
three stations were thus promoted to the 
status of parishes. This transitional process 
is often accompanied by embarrassments and 
leads to confusion of authority and adminis- 
tration. Since 1875 at least six missionary 
districts have passed under the contro! of the 
East India organization. From the reports 
before us, it appears that the entire missionary 
field is under the supervision of eleven mis- 
sionaries, who may be styled the bishops and 
rulers of the churches 

‘* Associated with these are the assistant 
missionaries, who are the active ad- 
ministrators and pastors of churches. Of 
these there are eighteen. Then come 
the native helpers, exclusive of the teachers 
in the parochial schools, of whom there 
are thirty-one and who, under the imme- 
diate direction of the assistant missionaries, 
serve the churches, except in the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. 

“The elementary educational work seems 
to be prosecuted with a good degree of vigor. 
An effort is now in progress to establish a 
boarding and day school for girls, for which 
the sum of 22,000 florins has been asked and 
this is nearly contributed. 

“ The statistics for 1879 are as follows : 

“ District of the Minahassa, Celebes : 
Adults aciiedsddssrtetuassiecnineie 


baptiz: 
Children baptized........ 
Members confirmed 







Received on profession 
District of Mé4djowarno, 8 stations 


Churchmembers..... . . 1250 
pws ey a Sale 48 
Children baptized. . a 
Catechumens confirmed................-.:++ 832 
Pupils, of Christian parents............ 354 
Pupils, of Mohammedan parents...... 245 ose.” 


It is stated that the income for the year was 
only $28.000, making a deficit of over $10,000. 


..-. The forthcoming report of the Church 
Missionary Society will have the following 
paragraph on the condition and prospects of 
its West African missions: 


“*In Sierra Leone, and even in the interior 
countries approached from it, the committee 
do not look forward to an extension of the 
Society’s own operations; rather, to the in- 
creasing readiness and ability of the African 
Church to undertake missionary as well as 
pastoral work. For the first time since the 
earliest conversions, under William Johnson, 
the native Christians connected with the So- 
clety in the Colony are this year returned as 
‘ None,’ all being now transferred to the Native 
Church. Unlike Sierra Leone, the Yoruba 
Mission will need re-enforcement from En- 
gland ; and it is not only there that an invit- 
ing field calls for the energies of the Envylish 
missionary. The committee feel that the time 
bas come when on the Niger also the white 
man should take his place by the side of the 
black man in proclaiming the name of their 
common Lord and Saviour. The remarkable 
exploratory voyage of the ‘Henry Venn’ mis- 
sion steamer up the Binue, in 1879, not only 
revealed the existence of tribe after tribe ready 
to receive teachers, but reminded us that by 
the two great branches of the Niger we have a 
facility of access into Central Africa to which 
no route from the East Coast affords a parallel. 
The committee are persuaded that one of the 
Society’s earliest advances should be in this 
direction, and a nobler field for the Krapfs aud 
Livingstones of the future cannot be imagined 
The remarkable character of the movement 
toward Christianity in the delta of the Niger 
is fully confirmed. Both at Brass and at 
Bonny the people by hundreds are throwiny 
away their idols and attending the Church 
services. The two churches are thronged 
every Sunday. A small chapel has lately been 
built in a neighboring hamlet by King George 
Pepple, who is taking a very hearty interest. in 
the mission and setting a good example to his 
subjects, while the famous juju temple, stud- 
ded with human skulls, is going to ruins.” 


_... A new college building has‘been erected 
in Antananarivo by the London Society. The 
teaching bas hitherto been carried on in sheds, 
with considerable {nconvenience. The new 
building is large and attracts great attention 
from the natives. At the opening exercises 
the prime minister and 350 prominent persons 
were present by Invitation. The prime minis- 
ter spoke for the queen, expressing her grati- 


fication at the completion of the college and 
her desire that ber people should have the 
benefits of education and. above all, the -biess- 
ings of the religion of Christ. 


....A telegram from Calcutta, so our En- 
giish exchanges state, says that: ‘‘The case 
against the Protestant missionaries who were 


recently summone:l for open-air preaching bas 
been dismiased,the court deciding that the 
authorities, in issuing their prohibition, acted 
ultra vires.’ 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 14th. 
THE RED SEA.—Exop. xiv, 19—27. 


Notes.—‘*The Angel of God.”.—The Divine 
Presence in the cloudy pillar, whatever it was. 
Some say that, as it was a manifestation of 
God, it was the Second Person in the Trinity, 
Jesus Christ thus appearing before his incarna- 
tion. The Bible supports this view only by in- 
ference, and to insist upon it is to be wise 
above what is written. “A strong east 
wind.”"—The causes of the drying of the 
Sea were natural, with a supernatural direc- 
tion. It was at the time of the full moon. 
Soon after dark the tide would have been very 
low, it being the lowest tide of the month. 
The wind, combining with it, would have driven 
the water still farther back, and might have 
left the channel dry. Where this was is not 
certainly known, but most suppose the people 
crossed the upper narrow arm of the Red Sea, 
near Suez, “The waters were divided.”’ This 
would seem to require that they marched along 
a ridge of ground that was covered generally. 
This is a reason for some to believe that the 
crossing Was tot over the Red Sea at all, but 
along the ridge between marshy ground along 
the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, by what 
was called the Serbonian Bog. ‘* The waters 
were a wall unto them.”’—This does not mean 
that they stood up vertically, like a stone wall, 
but were a protection. “All Pharaoh's 
horses.""—Of course, the word “all” is used 
loosely. It means all that were in the pursuit and 
were available. the morning watch.” — 
Afterthe tide had turned ; say 3 o’clock, 
“Troubled the host.",—As explained later. 
** Took off their chariot-wheels.""—Rather, turned 
them or impeded them. It is not theidea of 
the text that the wheels were removed from 
the axles. “Drave them heavily.”—Owing 
to the ooze of the returning water. “The 
Lord fiyhteth for them.”—This Jehovah that 
they talked about and whom they wanted to 
worship, said the Egyptians, is really fighting 
against us. “Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea.”—This was that the tide might return, 
now that the time for it had come and the east 
wind, which had blown away the waters, had 
stopped. ‘Returned to his strength.” —Or, 
its regular channel. **Overthrew the Egyp- 
tians.’’—The tide would return so rapidly that 
escape would be impossible. 

Instruction.—Whben God bids us go forward, 
he will see that we are protected. Nothing 
could look more dangerous for the Israelites, 
with the sea in front and the army bebind. 
But the command was to go, and they went by 
a mighty exercise of faith. 

God will protect us where we need protec- 
tion, if we are in the way of obedience to him. 
He will go before us, if we need him there. He 
will go behind us, if we need himthere. He 
will lead us by fire or by cloud, as is best for us. 

Whether a providence is favorable or unfa- 
vorable depends very much on our relation to 
God. If we are his friends, then all things 
work together to our good. Then the light 
always shines on our way, no matter how 
strange it may be. We will have light enough 
for the step next in advance. 

How pleasant it is to know that God pro- 
tects bis friends. Nothing shall offend them 

It wasthe same pillar that was light to the 
Israelites that was dark to the Egyptians. So 
itisnow. God is both a defense and a con- 
suming fire. Which he shall be depends on 
whether we are friends or enemies of God’s 
purposes. 

As there were two sides to the cloud, a light 
side and a dark side, so there are to many 
other things. God’s mercy and hie severity 
are only two sides of his love. Just as there 
isa north anda south pole to a magnet, so 
love of virtue coexists with hatred of sin. 
The two must go together. God’s aspect to 
the good must differ from his aspect to the 
wicked. 

We must expect Godto work by natural 
causes. The Egyptians saw no miracle, only 
the dense fog before them and the low tide 
and the east wind about them. God converts 
people or protects them through the natural 
means of his truth. We must not wait for any 
influence from without for conversion; but 
use the natural means “and go forward.” 

That same wall of protection God is still 
setting up in defense of his children. If we 
will only go forward and do our duty, he wily 
see to the wall. 

Pursuing God’s people is dangerous busi- 
ness. There are men whose business is hostil- 
ity to God’s people and to the truth. The tide 
willturn on them. God’s people will at last 
be delivered every time. Truth is strong and 
will prevail, even if itseems as if Satan were 
overtaking it. 

Yes, the Lord doth fight for his peo He 
is, itis said, amanof war. Ishe Sahting for 
us or against us? 

If the wicked are spared, it is because God is 
not yet ready. He has not yet bidden Moses 
stretch out his rod. Though he wait, the 
wieked shall not go unpunished. 
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AGAIN IMPROVING. 

Since the serious relapse of July 23d Pres- 
ident Garfield has steadily improved, and the 
attending physicians declare him now to be 
better than he has been at any time since the 
shooting. Universal relief prevails at this sat- 
isfactory condition of the President; but pre- 
vious experience has warned the public that it 
is not wise to consider all danger over until 
the physicians have officially declared such to 
be the fact. Dr. Hamilton, the consulting 
surgeon from New York, has expressed his 
convictions that President Garfield will re- 
cover and several of the regular attending 
physicians have also given utterance to that 
opinion; but such statemente were unofficial 
and the daily bulletins from the White House 
are confined to a simple record of the Pres- 
ident’s condition and a few remarks concern- 
ing his sleep and diet. It is now one month 
since Guitean fired the shot, and the fact that 
President Garfield is still alive and feeling bet- 
ter is in itself a good indication that he will 
recover ; but there are remote chances of other 
relapses, and unti) every vestige of such 
chances are swept away it will be unwise to 
display the checring sign ‘‘ Out of danger.” 

Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Agnew have alter- 
nately remained in Washington, and have 
carefully watched for a recurrence of unfavor- 
able symptoms; but none have appeared. 
There has not been the slightest indication of 
pye#mia or blood poisoning, and, though nat- 
urally weak, the patient bears up wonderfully. 
He has been entirely free from malarial fever, 
though a number of the White House attend- 
ants have been seized with it. A few smald 
splinters or pieces of shattered bone have been 
removed from the wound during the past 
week, affording great relief, and the slight 
fever which occurs in the afternoons {a not un- 
expected and very soon subsides. On Satur- 
day last the President maintained a sitting 
posture, for the first time since his fllness, 
remaining in that position for some minutes. 
It appeared to rest him greatly, and he will 
probably change his position in bed with some 
frequency this week. 

Secretary Blaine has notified the American 
minister abroad of the satisfactory improve” 
ment, and has received a pumber of congratu- 
latory cablegrams in return. The committee 
of goverpors, who were appointed to select a 
day of thanksgiving for the President’s re- 
covery, postyoned action on account of the 
relapse, but will probably meet and carry out 
the plan as soon us the physieians in attend- 
ance pronounce all danger over. 

But little is said of Guiteau and nothing 
known of him beyond the fact that he remains 
in close confinement. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue English Government is greatly ex- 
ercised over the discovery at Liverpool of a 
number of infernal machines, which were 
brought there from this country by a trans- 
Atlantic passenger steamer. They were sup- 
posed to have been of Fenian origin, and tome 
diplomatic correspondence has resulted be- 
tween the two state departments. The 
Irish Land Bill was passed in the House of 
Commons on Friday last, by a vote of 220 to 
14, andis now under discussion in the House 
of Peers. The votes in the negative were all 
cast by Conservatives, a number of the mem- 
bers of which party abstained from voting 
Mr. Parnell and his followers also refused to 
vote on the Dill. The funeral of Dean 
Stanley took place at Westminster Abbey on 
Monday, July 25th. The Prince of Wales and 
other members of the Royal Family were 
present, besidesa number of distinguished and 
titled personages. The floral offerings were 
numerous and beautiful, including a wreath of 
roses sent by the Queen. 








.... The date of the general French election 
has been fixed for the 2ist of this month, and 
the Paris Republican and other papers have at- 
tacked the government for hastening it. The 
news from Tunis is conflicting, but apparently 
the French have been victorious. It is said that 
after the election one hundred thousand troops 
will be organized and sent to Tripoli. Italy is 
manifesting much discontent at the condition 
of affairs in Africa and her disquietude is 
beginning to be shared by Spain. It is stated 
that there is a tacit and complete understand- 
ing between Italy and England. 


....Midhat Pacha and all the others con- 
victed of the murder of the late Sultan, ex- 
cept the two actual assassins and Izzet 
Pacha and Seyd Pacha, who were implicated 
in the crime, embarked on Monday for El 
Hedjas, in Arabia, where they will remain 
in exile for life. It is thought, however, in 
London that they will soon be pardoned and 
allowed to return to their country. 


PENDENT. 


Khan, at Karezi- Atta. 


DOMESTIC. 

..The executive committee of the York- 
town Congressional Commission met in the 
Capitol at Washington on Saturday last and 
held a protracted meeting. The Secretary of 
War has invited General Hancock to take 
charge of the military portion of the celebra- 
tion. 


....Fx-Senator Conkling is reported by the 
Washington Critic to have said: ‘I am done 
with politics now and forever. This fight is 
over, and I shall hereafter devote my time and 
purpose of life to my law prectice.” 


... The coinage at the United States Mint 
at Philadelphia during the month of July 
amounted to 1,420,000 pieces, valued at $806,- 
200. Of this amount 300,000 pieces were silver 
dollars and 620,000 cents. 


.-Mr. John W. Bookwalter, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of Ohio, has ac- 
cepted the nomination. He fully endorses the 
platform of the recent convention. 


..The Pennsylvania State Convention of 
the Prohibition Reform Party met in Altoona, 
on Thursday last, and nominated James M. 
Wilson for state treasurer. 


..The National Conference of Charities 
was in session at Boston last week, adjourning 
on Saturday, to meet, next July in Madison, 
Wis. 


A CELEBRATED BEAUTY. 


The Famous Madame Ninon de l’Enclos, 


How She Obtained and Preserved the 
Weuderful Clearness and Beauty of 
her Complexien until the 95th 
Year of her Life. 

The famous beauty, Ninon de l’Enclos, astonished 


the world by reta’ the wonderful clearness and 
brilliancy of her complexion throughout her life. At 
was 
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UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKS. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
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rn improvement, including hot and cold water 

and electric bells in staterooms, revolvi chairs in 
saloons, bath and smoking rooms, barber-shops, ete. 

For omnes of Z peasege and other information appl to 
DALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, y 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Circassia...Aug. 6th, 2 P.M. | Devonia, Aug. 20th, 2 P. mM. 
eee 13th, 8 a.m. | Anchoria, Aug. 27th, 8 a. M. 


ese stenmers do not carry c:ttle, woe igs. 
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Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No, 46 North River, foot of Charles Stree. 
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Cabins. $55 and $65, Excursion tickets atreducedrates. 
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THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
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The Same, im Artist’ #8 Proof, signed and attested 

y F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT siuce the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or seut (postpaid) on the receipt of one 

dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES mining regions and in communities com- 


€@" All commurwations for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ads: 4seed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t@™ All cou xzvnications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#” No notice can be taken of ancnymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ¢. 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t? We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

SF Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
ecripta, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
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CALL FOR AN ANTI-MORMON MIS. 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 


Ir can hardly have escaped the attention 
of those who have studied the Mormon 
question that the Church of the Latter-Day 
Snints is a very strong and active mission- 
ary organization; but is the general public 
aware of the extent of the muinous results 
of this propaganda? It bas numerous per- 
sistent proselyters in various parts of 
Europe, who preach the less objectionable 
doctrines of the faith among the ignorant 
and credulous classes and send thousands 
of converts to this country, to swell the 
population of Utah and enrich with their 
worldly possessions the coffers of the 
Church. These poor dupes never learn 
what Mormonism is until it is too late to 
retrace their steps. The most revolting 
feature of the system is revealed only in 
the Salt Lake Paradise, to which the new 
saints are led to look with longing eyes. 
If the Mormon missionaries were true 
preachers of the Mormon religion, they 
would do far less harm; but deception 


is an indispensable part of their 
policy, and with it they do Satan's 
work most effectually. Their move- 


ments are swift and silent. They do not 
herald their achievements. A paragraph 
in our newspapers occasionally tells us a 
lurge company of victims have arrived at 
Custle Garden, on their way to Mormon 
dom; but this is all the general public 
knows. Their agents are present in com- 
munities in ourown country, unknown to 
the majority, and gather in here and there 
a person. In many of our cities small 
bands of converts meet unnvoticed, and in 





posed chiefly of foreigners Mormon agents 
insidioasly propagate their doctrines. 

In our discussion of the legal and con 
stitutiooal aspects of the Mormon question, 
we have overlooked the most practical 
method of dealing with polygamy. The 
best tactics in this warfare are those which 
aim at the isolation of the enemy and the 
cutting off of his supplies. While the coun- 
try, disgusted with the flagrant immorality 
of Mormonism, is urging repressive action 
by Congress—urging and waiting—rein- 
forcements are steadily marching into the 
defiant and disloyal district, and the evil is 
becoming strunger, instead of weaker. 
What is needed is an Anti-Mormon Mission- 
ary Society, to counteract the work of the 
Mormon propaganda. Some of our mis- 
sionary socicties have agents in Utah; but 
it is slow and dificult work to begin a ref- 
ormation in the center of the power and in- 
fluence of an unscrupulous organization, 
which dares to commit the most dread- 
ful crimes to prevent apy break in 
its ranks. Let us have a society whose 
object shall be to master fully the plans of 
the Propaganda of the Latter-Day Saints 
and meet and circumvent them. Let mis- 
siovaries be sent abroad to follow in the track 
of emissaries from Salt Lake, and be 
ready with the antidote as soon as the 
poison is administered. If any become 
proselytes, let them do so only after the 
real 
known to them. 


Mormonism becomes 
Let books und tracts be 
printed, showing the bistory and practices 
of the salacious Saints of Utah and be 
widely distributed. The utterances of the 
Government in regard to polygamy; the 
authentic record of the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, as found in the United States 
Court which tried, couvicted, and sen- 
tenced tlre leaders in the slaughter; and the 
action of various church bodies, would 
furoish docunteuts which would attest 
their own genuineness and enlighten the 
most ignorant, 

Such a society as we have described would 
be well supported by all our churches and by 
thousands outside the churches. It could 
have all the funds it needed, for the people 
are becoming more and more in earnest 
in their desire to see the pest of polygamy 
put down; and it could accomplish much 
in the way of placing information in the 
possession of the public and creating a sen- 
timent which would become irresistible. 
We are sending missionaries to the South 
Seas, to Africa, and other polygamous 
countries, to inculcate a system of Christian 
morals. Why should we not bave a society 
to counteract the propagation of polygamy 
in Christian Europe and America? We 
call for the immediate organization of the 
American Anti-Mormon Missionary Society. 


character of 





SENATOR DAWES'S SECOND LET- 
TER. 


Senator Dawes, in his last letter on the 
reform of the civil service, has proposed a 
plan that might be admirable if it would 
work. It requireg no change in the con- 
stitutional control of the President over all 
executive offices, and no additional legisla- 
tion protecting the stability of tenure of 
office, and no system of civil-service exam- 
ination. All it requires is that the Pres- 
ident and the secretaries and the heads of 
bureaus and departments shal! all be per- 
fect men, bot amenable at all to political 
pressure, but all anxious to work the con- 
stitutional system in the most ideal way. 

He would transfer the responsibility 
downward, by the regular stages, till it 
reaches the lower grades. The President 
shall have a policy, and his care shall be 
with that. He shall select his seven 
Cabinet officers to carry it out. 
He shall, for example, tell his Secretary 
of the Treasury what he expects, and 
that this must be done in the most busi- 
ness-like way. There he sball leave it, 
and only ask for results. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall then transmit the respon- 
sibility of their several departments to the 
heads of bureaus, whom he shall himself 
select, and they to the heads of sub-bu- 
reaus, who should select their subordinates, 
each being responsible to the officer above 
lim for general results and having abso- 
lute control of what is below him. If a 
clerk does not do his work satisfactorily, 
the next in charge above him shall have 








power to dismiss him and fill his place. If 
a head of a department does not prove 
efficient, the Secretary shall dismiss him, 
and each shal] have it for his object to 
make his department a business success, 

Now that is beautiful. Its success de- 
pends on the President’s voluntarily dele- 
gating to his secretaries, and they to their 
subordinates, in successive descendiug rank, 
the right and power the Constitution grants 
the President to appoint, at his own will, 
the employés. It requires that congress- 
men shall cease to solicit appointments for 
their constituents or that the President and 
the secretaries shall turn a deaf ear to them. 
Now, we do not believe that they will. 
We do vot see that the average politician 
has yet been converted to ideal self-sacri- 
flee. Senator Dawes has written a beauti- 
ful letter; but he is charmingly credulous, 
if he thinks it will work. Wedo not de- 
spise his conversion tothe principle of re- 
formed civil service, but we hope he will 
carry his studies further. So experienced 
a statesman might have learned more. 

Senator Dawes is a member of a Senate 
Committee on Civil Service, of which Mr. 
Pendleton is chairman. That committee 
has perfected a plan, applying to bureaus 
where fifty or more are employed, which 
puts every candidate on probation and 
continues him only after the probation has 
proved his qualification. This is one step 
in the removal of the evil; but the only real 
cure is by law, to remove the selection of 
employés entirely of congressional 
hands, and provide « plan, by examinations 
and trials, which will secure the places to 
the fittest candidates. It is law we want; 
and Senator Dawes is a lawmaker. The 
high moral and sentimental method will 
not work. No President has been able to 
make it work. 


THE GOOD THAT BLOWS FROM AN 
ILL WIND. 


out 





EvEN the atrocious crime of Guiteau may 
have its good results, as well as that crime 
of Joseph’s brethren, who thought only 
evil, while the Lord meant it for good to 
save much people alive. 

The one great advantage which we hope 
from it is that it will stir up lawgivers and 
people to the abowinable evils of our sys- 
tem of distributing offices. A member of 
the British Parliament cannot control the 
meanest post-office appointment in his bor- 
ough. A congressman expects to control 
everything, through his servant, the Presi- 
dent. We have now had a case where this 
miserable system has worked out almost the 
murder of the President, as a natural result. 
If the President, at bis arbitrary will, ap- 
points and disappoints applicants, then it 
must be that the disappointed will feel a 
personal grievance against bim, which 
with the unbalanced or the malicious may 
be expected to result in attacks upon the 
life of the man who has offended them. 
The great cry of the country now should 
be for such a system of appointments as 
shall remove from our politics this most 
corrupting sore. The President’s blood 
cries for it. 

Some of the minor good that comes out 
of this ill is such as is surgical or sanitary. 
We do not remember that before, in cases 
of sickness, the means applied to cool 
mines have been applied to cool the inva- 
lid’s charaber; but in the case of so distin- 
guished a patient this has been done, with 
greatest success. We anticipate that the 
time will soon come when this same sys- 
tem will be applied to public hospitals; 
bay, more, why may we not expect that 
before long a similar system may be applied 
to great public halls, as the Senate Cham- 
ber and Hall of Representatives in Wash- 
ington? The private houses of the wealthy 
in our cities frequently have steam power 
in their cellars, which is vot used in the 
summer. It might be used to refrigerate, 
as well as to heat. We may expect that 
our Vanderbilts will cool their parlors arti- 
ficially; and why, then, should not they 
find the city a more comfortable summer 
resort than blazing Long Branch? They 
could with ease not only cool the chambers 
of their sick, but their parlors for a sum- 
mer bali, In India refrigeration has long 
been an important art, while we have too 
long despised it. We take all artificial 
means to keep warm in winter, but hardly 








a house can be found in America which 
even hus the punkah (the big fan) which 
moves the whole air in every respectable 
Hindu house. 

Another important gain from the great 
loss is likely to be in the supplication of 
science to discover the exact place of a 
bullet. Itis true that lead is the worst of 
all metals to discover; but it seems likely 
that Professor Bell will be able, with a del- 
icate electrical instrument, to discover the 
exact direction of any ball that is not im- 
bedded more than fourinches deep. If 
this can be done, and five inches are 
already achieved, the value of the instru- 
ment to the surgeon can be conceived. He 
will not need to probe the wound, nor to 
guess; but the instrument will itself point 
to the spot. It-is only so distinguished a 
patient that would have been likely to call 
out 80 general an interest and effort to bend 
all the resources of science and skill to 
secure his recovery. 





THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING 


THE governors of ull the states and terri- 
tories, with the single exception of Gov- 
ernor Roberts, of Texas, have responded 
affirmatively to the circular of Governor 
Foster, of Ohio, proposing the appointment 
of a day of thanksgiving when the recovery 
of the President shall be reasonably assured. 
It is expected that Governors Foster, Cor- 
nell, Hoyts, Ludwick, Gbiquitt, and Black- 
burn will soon hold a meeting for the pur- 
pose of designating the day and making 
other recommendations in regard to the 
service. The characteristic feature of the 
proposed service is that of thanksgiving to 
the great Author of the good providence 
tbat will have preserved the President's 
life and turned away from the people the 
calamity which they feared and against 
which millions of hearts most earnestly 
prayed. 

Goversor Roberts, of Texas, in his re- 
sponse to the circular of Governor Foster, 
says: 

**My failure to answer you favorably is 
not on account of any want of sympathy 
for thé’ President, but because 1 do not 
deem it cousistent with my position as gov- 
erpor to issue a proclamation directing re- 
ligious services, where church and state are 
and ought to be kept separatein their func- 
tions. | doubt not the people of Texas have 
as strongly wished and will as devoutly pray 
for the recovery of the Presideut as any 
people in the United States.” 

We entirely agree with His Excellency 
that church and state ‘‘ ought to be kept 
separate in their functions,” not only in 
this country, Lut everywhere else. On this 
point he holds a correct theory, and, if the 
proposition of Governor Foster were in 
conflict with this theory, then this would, 
in our view, be a very serious objection to 
it. Itseems to us, however, that His Ex- 
cellency is quite at fault in bis understand- 
ing of the proposition. He says that he 
does not deem it cousistent with his “‘ posi- 
tion as governor to issue a proclamation 
directing religious services,” etc. Thisis not 
the character of any thanksgiving procla- 
mation, whether issued by the President or 
by the governor of a state. All such proc- 
lamations are merely recommendations, 
which the people are at perfect liberty to 
regard or disregard, just as they please. 
They are not clothed with the slightest 
cicil authority and involve uo union 
whatever of church and state. We submit 
the following lucid statement of Dr. Spear 
ou this point, in his work on “ Religion and 
the State.” 

‘*What are these proclamations? It is 
quite true that. by established usage, they 
procced from a cicd/, and not an ecclesiastical 
source; yet they are merely recommenda- 
tions, in which a day is desiguated for 
thanksgiving, and the people advised by 
the President, or by the governor, or by 
the mayor, or by all three to observe the 
day in this manuer. They are not issued 
in the discharge of any official duty known 
to the constitutions or Jaws of the land 
and are not enforced by any penalty. 
Whether the people shall respect the rec- 
ommendation or not is a matter to be 
decided by each individual for himself, 
subject to no other constraint than that 
which may be imposed by his own seuse of 
duty. He violates no human law in disre 

rding the proclamation, as he obeys none 
. observing it. It does not touch a solitar 
right which belongs to him asacitizen. It 
creates no civil duty, It makes no discrim. 
ination in respect to the religious beliefs or 
practices of the people and appoints no spe 
cial form of religious service. It does not pra 
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pounce any judgment as to what is the true 
religion or what is the proper mode of 
rendering a tribute of thanksgiving to God. 
All such questions it leaves to the people, 
in the fullest and freest exercise of their 
religious liberty.” 

Governor Roberts is entirely mistaken 
in supposing that a Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation is a direction to give thanks to 
God. It is merely a recommendation, 
which, by a long and harmless usage among 
the American people, bas been made by 
Presidents and state governors, It implies 
no union between church and state and 
invests religion with no civil authority or 
sanction of any kind. We think Governor 
Roberts more nice than wise in declining, 
for the reason he assigns, to co-operate with 
all the other governors of states and terri- 
tories in recommending the people on a 
eiven day to thank God for the recovery of 
our noble President. It strikes us that 
thanksgiving is eminently fitting, and we 
really see no objection to the idea that the 
suggestion should come from those who 
hold the office of governor. The fact that 
they make the suggestion does not impair 
it? appropriateness or imply the slightest 
danger to our civil institutions or religious 
liberty. Itis not offensive to the taste of 
the people, since they are accustomed to 
Thanksgiving proclamations from such a 
source. The heart of Governor Roberts is 
evidently one of sympathy for the Pres- 
ident and, as we presume, one of gratiiude 
to God for the good prospects of his recov- 
ery. His head is a little fanciful and 
illogical. 


THE CASE OF ESPOSITO. 


Tuk law passed by Congress to carry into 
effect the extradition treaties of the United 
States with other countries provides that 
unty federal judge or commissioner of a 
circuit court of the United States, if thus 
authorized by the court appointing him, 
may, upon complaint under oath charging 
any person found in any part of the United 
States with any of the crimes against the 
foreign government demanding his de- 
livery, specified in the treaty with such 
government, isSue a warrant for the arrest 
of such person. When the alleged crim- 
jnal has been arrested and brought before 
the judge or commissioner, it becomes the 
duty of the latter to hear the evidence of 
criminality, and, if it be such as would 
justify an arrest if a similar offense had 
been committed in this country, then the 
law requires him to commit the person 
accused to prison, and transmit to the Secre- 
tary of State a certified copy of all the testi- 
mony taken before him. This brings the 
question of actual delivery before the Presi- 
dent, who examines the evidence and de- 
cides whether a delivery should be made or 
not. If the judge or commissioner dis- 
misses the case, for the want of proper 
evidence, that is the end of it, unless an. 
other warrant be issued upon a new com- 
plaint. Such in brief isthe law. 

The Italian recently brought to this city 
and claimed to be the leader of a band of 
brigands in Sicily was, upon the complaint 
of the Italian consul geveral, arrested in New 
Orleans, under 4 warrant issued by Commis- 
siouer Osboru. He denies that his name 
is Esposito, and also that he is the person 
meutioned in the complaint and demanded 
as a fuzitive from the justice of Italy. He 
iso declares that he has been a resident in 
New Orleans for several years, und that 
there are witnesses in that city who have 
known him during these years and whose 
testimony would show that he could pot, 
by the simple fact of non-residence in 
Sicily, have committed the crimes charged 
by the Italian Government against Esposito. 
If his story is true, then he is not Esposito, 
but another man; and that it is not true no 
living witness has testified before Commis- 
sioner Osborn. 

There have been two hearings of the case 
betore the Commissioner, and in neither 
was there any adequate proof that this man 
is Esposito. At the last hearing the Com- 
missioner adjourved the further hearing of 
the case until the 8th of Augdt. Ex-Judge 
Choate suggesied to him that the proper 
course to pursue would be to take such 
action as would secure the prisoner against 
escape for the time being, and then sus- 
pend all further proceeding and leave it for 
the district fjadge cf New Orleans, or some 
@her competent sutharity in that city, to 
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issue a new warrant, and thus permit the 
preliminary examination to be transferred 
to the city where the prisoner claims to be 
known. The question of identity, as the 
ex-Judge remarked, can be better deter- 
mined in New Orleans, where the man was 
arrested and where he has lived, than in 
this city, where nobody professes to know 
him. 

It strikes us that the view presented by 
ex-Judge Choate is eminently a reasonable 
one, and we think that it would have been 
well if Commissioner Osborn had taken 
this view before issuing his warrant. The 
United States authority at New Orleans is 
perfectly competent to consider and dis- 
pose of the case, and there, and not in this 
city, the complaint should have been made. 
The evidence to be furnished by the Italian 
Government could have been presented 
there just as well as here. No man, upon 
such a complaint, should be dragged one 
or two thousand miles away from his home, 
and thus be placed in circumstances which 
render it almost impossible for him to de- 
fend himself. Any one demanded as a 
fugitive from the justice of a foreign coun- 
try is entitled to better treatment. To 
seize a person upon such a demand and 
hurry him away thousands of miles from 
his home, where he is known and where he 
can avail himself of evidence for his de- 
fense, and then dispose of his case by a 
proceeding that is mostly ex parte, is au 
outrage tojustice. This mode of executing 
extradition treaties should not be tolerated 
by the people of this country; and, if nec- 
essary, Congress should so modify the law 
that it c€nnot be practiced. 

We do not know whether the man ar- 
rested is Esposito or not. The Italian 
cunsul general, who made the complaint, 
does not know and Commissioner Osborn 
does not know. What we do know is that 
this question of fact and all the other ques- 
tions belonging to the case ought to be set- 
tled in New Orleans. If the detectives 
found the man there, then the complaint 
and the proceedings for his examivation 
should have been there. 


Eilitorial Rotes. 


Waar with the Nihlist conspirator, Hart- 
mann, and the Fenian blatherskite, O’ Donovan 
Rossa, the United States is becoming a refuge 
for rascals who would be better cared for 
in those safe retreats which justice provides for 
those who plot and practice crimes ayaiust 
their fellowmen. We do not feel much faith 
in the word of this latter agitator, and can 
readily believe that his jaunty acceptance of 
the credit of having sent the last infernal 
mactines, in barrels of cement, to England is 
merely a device of his to gain credit for 
activity from the deluded fools who send him 
their money for all sorts of villainous pur- 
poses and who never receive from him any 
report of his stewardship. We wish to say, 
for the credit of the great bulk of our Irish 
citizens, that they put no faith in him, and 
that their best newspapers depouuce him in 
unmeasured terms as a wild agitator, not to be 
trusted, and who has been long called on in 
vain to account for the woveys he has re- 
ceived. These men abuse the hospitality of 
our shores to plot or pretend to plot the mur- 
ders of sovereigns and people with whom we 
are at peace. We trust our Government keeps 
a strict watch upon them, and that It will not 
be tender of their personal liberty if they are 
detected in any such overt acts as this Rossa 
boasts of. We presume he would anxiously 
deny it all, if be were arrested, and very likely 
with truth. 





Itvis easy to see that there isin Presbyte- 
rian circles some uneasiness in regard to the 
article of Professor Briggs, of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in the last number of The Pres- 
byterian Review, in reply to Professors A. A, 
Hodge and Warfield. The latter defended 
plenary verbal! inspiration; but the former cou- 
siders it his plain duty to face this issue, and 
argues that the Church Standards do not re- 
quire that the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
be held, that it never was the Church doctrine, 
and that it imperils the true doctrine. The 
Presbyterian treats the article with a reserved 
respect, evidently being greatly disinclined to 
allow its legitimacy, and yet impressed by the 
fact that it represents some of the best Chris- 
tian scholarship of the Presbyterian Church. 
It ventures, however, to say thai it “‘ sounds 
like a distant echo of Robertson Smith.”” The 
Louisville Christian Observer treats the article 
in much the same gingerly, suspicious, yet re- 
spectful way, and declares that so inspiration 
can plenarily guarentee “the correctness of 





every doctrinal statement, unless the words in 
which those statements are made be chosen by 
God, so as to be absolutely free from error.” 
The decency with which the position of Pro- 
fessor Briggs is opposed proves that there is 
no little sympathy in the Presbyterian Church 
with the liberty of criticism which allows, on 
indifferent subjects, a fallible, haman element 
to be in the Bible. So long as such respectful 
treatment can be giventothe radical discus- 
sion just inaugurated in The Presbyterian Re- 
view, there is hope of real light and progress. 
We expect some inflammation in the wound, 
but this critiajsm is laudable pus. 

From bad to worse! The Presbytery of 
Memphis has another case of New School 
heresy on band. Rev. H. M. Whalley, having 
requested a letter of dismission to the Presby- 
tery of Florida (Southern), and in that connec- 
tion baving declared himself a New School 
man in opinion, was formally put through a 
series of test questions as to the doctrinal 
points involved. As a result, the Presbytery 
declared that it ‘‘could not consistently 
grant ”’ the dismission desired ; and then ‘‘af. 
fectionately requested ’’ Mr. Whalley to ‘‘re- 
frain from preaching the Gospel,’’ and ap- 
pointed a committee of conference, ‘ with a 
view of producing such a change in his doc- 
trinal tenets as sball bring his opinions into 
harmony with the Standards.” Is this what 
New School men are coming toin the South- 
ern Chureh? Is this the practical outcome of 
the famous union of tue two parties in 1864) 
And would it not be well to ask the venerable 
Dr. Ross especially to refrain from preaching 
the Gospel until he can preach itin the ex- 
tremest Old School sense’ 





Tue slender resources of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, although it has a member- 
ship of nearly 120,000, have not permitted it to 
provide proper facilities for the theological 
education of its young ministers, A proposi- 
tion to establish a theological professorgbip in 
two of its colleges, at au annual expense of 
$1,500 each, is now being considered ; but even 
with these professorships the Chureb can- 
not furnish the education which young men 
ought to have to labor successfully in the 
ministry; The Church needs an infusion of 
vigor and culture in its mintsterial ranks, to help 
it forward and to attract men of means and 
education to its communion. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we wonder the Church does not 
patronize some of the institutions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The théology 
taught in Drew Seminary or in the Boston 
School of Divinity is in no wise different from 
that held by the Methodist Protestants. The 
only difference is in church polity and that 
difference ought not to be insuperable. Or can- 
didates might go to Yale Seminary. One 
young man has already been through the 
course at Yale, and certifies that the Calvin- 
ism taught there is so mild as to dono harm 
even toan Arminian. The use by small and 
weak bodies of the schools of other denomina- 
tions would result in much benefit to the Jat- 
ter in every way. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Church 
paper (remember that Chicago and Albany 
vie with each other in the toploftiness of 
their churchmanship) is publishing a list of 
the churches in the country in which there is 
a daily Celebration. (‘‘ Celebration” with a 
capital C means the performance of the Lord’s 
Supper.) Another correspondent writes beg- 
ging that, when this list is completed, he wil> 
compile alist of weekly Celebrations. ‘ This,” 
he says, ‘‘ would be a better illustratton of the 
real advance of the Churcb.”’ This is certain- 
ly amusing ; or it would be if it were not sad to 
consider that there are those who believe that 
the progress of the Church can be measured 
by so tangible and physical a method. If 
quadrupling the number of times the Holy 
Commuoion is to be celebrated or partaken 
of is to purify the Church, then by all means 
let us do it; but the history of the Church has 
not shown that where the greatest pains has 
been taken to multiply these services just 
there the Church has been in the best condi- 
tion. The Church makes “ progress’’ as it 
converts souls ; as it spreads the knowledge of 
the Gospel among the ignorant; as it teaches 
its members to be more true, honest, pure, 
loving, holy. ‘ Progress’’ is not to be meas- 
ured by multiplicity of forms; but by piety, 
patriotism, liberality, charity, and every good 
work. The theory of this progress by Celebra- 
tions is that Christ is honored by mystically 
creating him, repeating the offering of him in 
the Holy Sacrifice. If a person can believe that, 
there is no use in reasoning with him. He 
may have religion, but he does not know what 
it is. 


Tue Baptist papers are beginning to take up 
in earnest (at least, some of them) the case of 
the two missionaries to China appointed by 
the Southern Board, and whose commissions 
were withdrawn when some busybodies com- 
plained that they were not iron-cled on in- 





spiration. We notice, first, certain errors of 
fact into which some of these papers lave 
fallen. The Journal and Messenger says : 
‘When one of these brethren came to the. 
secretary and declared his want of harmony 
with the views commonly held, and asked 
whether the Board would endorse his views by 
adhering to its appointment, then there was 
occasion to pause. [t was then that the sec- 
retary felt impelled to inquire still further, and 
to lay the statement, presented in writing, 
before the Board.’’ 
It says, again, that it was “Bro. Stout 
himself’? who called the attention of the 
secretary to his own views of inspiration. 
The Standard also represents that the in- 
itiative came from the appointees, Messrs. 
Stout and Bell. Now, the full correspord- 
euce published by us shows that ‘it was dis- 
covered at Columbus, Miss., that some breth- 
ren regarded a definite theory, the theory 
of plenary verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
as essential to the theological outfit of an ap- 
pointee of the Foreign Mission Board.” This 
discovery was ‘ disquieting ’’ to Messrs. Bell 
and Stout, and it was on that account that 
the former saw the secretary and offered, if 
desired, to give the Board his views. Be it 
understood that Mr. Stout, a well-known 
pastor, forty years old, had published his views, 
and one of the Board, who endersed bis ap- 
pointment, had criticised those views in the 
paper of which he was editor. The secretary 
waited a while, and then wrote to Mr. Stout, 
telling him that ‘some communications, writ- 
ten and oral,’’»had come to him on the sub- 
ject, and that he thought it best that the two 
brethren should send on a full statement of 
their views. It was wholly these outside com- 
plaints—heard of first at Columbus and after- 
ward sent to the secretary from Louisville and 
other sources—that compelled these men to 
state their position, It was not any putting 
forward of themselves to challenge endorse- 
ment, 


THE ablest argument in defense of the ac- 
tion of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board is by Dr. W.C. Wilkinson, in The Watch- 
man. He tells the story fairly and then de- 
clares there was no “‘forbidding’’ Brothers 
Stout and Bell to goas missionaries to China, 
They were simply pot appointed, To call that 
** forbidding ”’ is heteropraxy, a railing accusa- 
tion. Let us see. The men were appolvted. 
Their appointment was then revoked. This 
was done on the declared ground that, though 
they were in good standing as honored pastors, 
their faith was too unsound to allow them to 
teach the heathen. How, now, shall they go? 
Shall they start a new Board? That would be 
schismatic and offensive. Shall they goto the 
Presbyterians ? But this is known to be im- 
possible, for they are Baptists. How can they 
go’ They have nomoney. The South Carolina 
churches have given money to the Board to 
send them, and now the Board says they shall 
not gounder it. So far as it is concerned, 
they shall stay at home. Are they not 
forbidden? They are just as free to go 
as is a man on a ship to go to land when 
the use of the ship’s boat is refused him. To 
aay that heis not forbidden, when he is for- 
bidden to go in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, is a piece of bitter mockery. Dr. Wil- 
kinson then proceeds to show that we regard 
the inspiration of the Scriptures asa watter 
of no account, because we describe that as 
‘a miserable, insignificant metaphysical point, 
of no sort of practical importance to Christian 
life or sound faith,” which separated these 
two brethren from the Board of Missions. 
Not so at all. Tbe questiou of inspiration is 
ove of tremendous importance; but that this 
distinction, for which these brethren were 
rejected, was one of no practical importance 
is inconsistently admitted by the Board 
when they give them the highest endorse- 
ment for Christian character and ask Mr. 
Stout to remain as chairman of missions for 
South Carolina. But, more fairly to meet Dr. 
Wilkinson, all that is worth while in the doc- 
trine of inspiration is that part of it which 
accredits a revelation from God. The Inspired 
Word contains that adorable revelation. If, 
as we do not admit, the bible were ‘‘ inspired 
in spots, here and there,’? as any one might 
find it, inspiration were not gone. He is a fool 
that cannot find the revelation and distinguish 
it from a mistake in dates or an imperfect 
quotation. 


WHILE it cannot be said that the Revised 
Version at all affects the teaching of the Old as 
to doctrine, yet the relation of it to the strin- 
gency of faith deserves notice. The very word 
“doctrine,” as now used, has come to be syn- 
onymous with dogmatic teaching. Of course 
any command to remain ‘‘steadfast in the 
Apostles’ doctrine’? was naturally supposed to 
have reference to dogma; but the true refer- 
ence is much more to moral conduct, and the 
error is prevented by the selection of the word 
** teaching” to replace “‘ doctrine” in such.pase- 
ages. So with the word “ heresy,’’ which ap- 





pears in the Episties sod would naturally be 
qupposed to refer (a dogme. This bas now 
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been changed, as we bave so ofter. indicated | of even Jews into the ranks of the Revisers. | shower, “slowly byeathing bare the round of 
Roman Catholics were invited, in the person of | space’’—that is, blowing off from the firma- 


that it should be, so as to indicate the real 
meaning of “ faction” or“ party spirit.” The 
sin of heresy which the Apostle condemns is 
not what we call heresy, as defined by the great 
creed-making Councils and Assemblies; bat 
is the bad spirit shown in divisive action of 
quarreling churches, whether they are in the 
right or the wrong of the matter of dogma. A 
quarrelsome deacon is guilty of “heresy.” A 
great State Church may fill its Litany with 
prayers that God will deliver it from all heresies 
and schisms; but, if it rejects believers be- 
cause they do not hold to its iron-clad system 
of episcopal polity, then the schism and heresy 
with it. From such and all faction and party 
spirit Good Lord deliver us! 


A Provipence (R. 1.) clergyman bas been 
detected stealing valuable books from the pub- 
lic libraries; not from any particular love forthe 
books, but for the base purpose of selling them 
and getting the money. He consigned them to 
auction-rooms, and was easily detected. He 
expresses great remorse and says he will re- 
tire from the ministry. He will have to, 
whether he wishes to or not. This is a par- 
ticularly mean offense and we trust that both 
civil and ecclesiastical courts will do their 
duty. We see ft stated that “it is not likely 
that a criminal prosecution will be made” of 
this Providence book-thief. That being te 
case, we take pains to give his name. He is 
the Rev. W. F. Whitcher, and has kept up his 
thefts for a long while, meantime boasting of 
his lucky ‘‘finds”’ in old book-stalls. The 
vandal would steal a very rare book from the 
Providence Atheneum or from a bookstore, 
cut it out from the elegant calf binding, 
then deface it by tearing out portions of 
the leaves, and raplace it in a cheap binding. 
Why he should not be prosecuted and pun- 
ished to the full extent of the law it is difficult 


toimagine. For the library to have him in- 
dicted is a duty which its officers owe to 
society. 


Dean STanver lately said of the work of the 
American revisers : 


‘The labors of the English Company were 
transmitted to the committee in America, and 
the result has been that, except in a few 
netural variations inherent in the formation of 
the Anglo-American dialect and a few more 
strict adhe-luns to philological exactness, the 
translation is the same.”’ 


Being inthe midst of this “ Anglo-American 
dialect,’’ we do not recognize its peculiarities, 
perbaps ; but we would like information from 
English sources, as this fs the first intimation 
of the sort we have heard. Is it that the 
American revisers prefer Matthew to ‘Ss. 
Matthew,” or Holy Spirit to ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” 
or try and trial to “tempt” and ‘tempta- 
tion,”’ or who to “which” when used of 
persons, or demons to * devils,” or from within 
fom to “out of his beily,” or urgent to “ in- 
siant’’? We fail to find any other importam 
changes In which the mere matter of literary 
taste or-choice between British-Enclish and an 
** Anglo-American dialect’? can be suspected. 
Perhaps the good Dean wrote hastily and un- 
critically, as he sometimes did. 


In the last article written for the press by 
Dean Stanley, a letter to The Times on the 
New Revision, he paid a very handsome and 
deserved compliment to the two Englishmen 
who have been most influential in carrying to 
a happy conclusion the New Testament por 
tion of this great work. He says: 


“If there is any one name which must be 
especially connected with this Revision, it is 
that of Dean Alford. Henry Alford, while 
Dean of Canterbury, by incessant writing and 
preaching on the defects of the existing ver- 
sion, as well as by his well-known labors on 
the New Testament, had constantiy kept the 
need and the possibility of such a revision 
before the eyes of the public; and, by a happy 
coincidence, he was also deeply interested in 
all attempts at more friendly communion iu 
all matters with Protestant Noncovformists. 
The agitation, which under his auspices had 
hitherto flickered and fluctuated, suddenly re 
ceived a fixed intention under the hands of a 
very different person. Samuel Wilberforce, 
it was said, with the hope of diverting pullic 
attention from the ritual controversies, which 
were then beginning to agitate the Church, 
listened to the advice of another prelate, a 
friend of Dean Alford, Bishop Ellicott, and 
startled the world by proposing in the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury a project for the re- 
translation of the Scriptures. With the mu- 
tability natural to the character of that versa- 
tile prelate, be had hardly undertaken the pro- 
ject before his zeal in its completion waxed 
cool; but Bishop Ellicott embraced it with an 
ardor and indefatigability which knew no 
bounds and which placed him at once at the 
head of the movement. Bythe close of the 
first year the company unfortunately lost by 
death the assistance of Alford; but Bishop EI- 
licott, with a marvelous punctuality, which, 
considering his numerous episcopal avoca- 
tions, was a matter for unceasing admiration, 
occupied the chair at the head of the Revision 
during its continuance of eleven years every 
day uotil its very end. The company (we can 
at present only speak of it in the singular, for 
the company engaged {@ tbe translation of the 
Old Testament still pursues its arduous toil) 
was composed and intended to be composed 
out of tue widest circle. Dean Alford, ina 
memorable speech, vindicated the adwission 





Cardinal Newman, who courteously refured, 
on the ground of his not having paid any 
epecial uttention to the subject; but every 
other school of opinion gladly responded to 
the call.”’ 

We have received the long report of the 
Committee of the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege which had the charges made against 
President Bartlett before them. They agree, 
as might have been expected, in generally ap- 
proving the conduct of the president, and de- 
clare that the difficulties chiefly arise from 
misunderstanding and some natural and par- 
donable errors of bis at the beginning of his 
administration. The chief difficulty is as- 
signed tothe suspicion of fostructors in the 
Chandler Scientific Department, who, misap- 
prehended the purposes of the president and 
the trustees. It is stated that a large part of 
the specifications brought against President 
Bartlett were withdrawn, and that a portion of 
the proof adduced was frivolous. On the 
other band, we have large financial suc- 
cese—the College self-sustxining for the first 
time in a long series of years, nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars added to the funds 
of the College, no diminution of students, and 
a higher standard of scholarship, with satis- 
factory order and discipline. It is recognized 
that the majority of the faculty are opposed to 
him, but here mutual forbearance is counseled. 
On the face of it, thie is a pretty hearty en- 
dorsement, and no indication is given that it 
is meant to let the president down gently and 
make it easier for him to make way fora 
successor. He has the ability and scholarship 
that might make a very successful college 
president, and, if he has committed any such 
errors of judgment and zeal as have been 
charged, we may reasonably expect that he 
will be more carefulin the future. We have 
no right to do otherwise than to accept the re- 
port of those who ought to know the facts and 
to trust the Board to do what is right. At the 
same time, we know that a president has great 
need of patience and wisdom, if he maintains 
his position against the wish of his faculty 
and also of the graduating students. 





A CORRESPONDENT, ‘‘M. K. C.,”’ writes us: 
“To THe EpitTor or Tas INDEPENDENT: 


“In the ‘ Editorial Notes’ for July 2ist you 
say: ‘The famous poets of the English lan- 
guage are Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden. and 
Tennyson ; and not one of them ever wrote a line 
that was obsoure and elusive!’ Iam a little sur- 
prised to find Dryden placed among the four 
‘famous poets of the English language’ by so 
eminent autbority as THe INDEPENDENT ; and 
scarcely less so that it should be said that 
Tennyson ‘never wrote a line that was obscure 
and elusive.’ I have always been an admirer 
of Tennyson and am ready to accept almost 
anything said tn his praise, especially of his 
*‘{n Memoriam’; but, after reading that mar- 
velous poem mapy times, I am obliged to 
confess that there are to me some ‘ obscure 
and elusive lines’ init. For instance, canto 
xxvi, third stanza, last line : 

“* and Love the indifference to be.’ 
Canto Ixxxv, first two stanzas: 
“* slowly breathing bare 
The round of space, and rapt below 
Through all the dewy tasseled wood 


And shadowing down the horned flood 
Ta ripples,’ etc. 





‘“*Bome of the concluding stanzas of this 
poem, surpassingly fine as they are, soar be- 
yond the reach of many who read them, and 
thus e'ude the mental vision. So also the last 
two lines of ‘ Love and Duty ’— 

“* Par furrowing into light the mounded rack '"— 
is elegant and fine, but to some of us slightly 
‘obscure and elusive.’ Other passages might 
be cited, but these are enough for the present 
purpose. And [ still assent to Longfellow’s 
higb encomium : 

“* © sweet historian of the heart! 
To thee the laurel leaves belong; 
To thee our love and our allegiance, 
For thy allegiance to the poet's art.’” 

An exception is said to prove a rule. It 
does when the exception is remarkable: We 
will allow that there may be passages in Ten- 
nyson’s writings that are obscure to one who 
is not familiar with his language or who does 
not understand an allusion. The passages 
quoted, however, do not seem to us to lack, 
when the meaning of the words is caught—a 
very clear meaning, one that has about it 
nothing elasive. We denied the elusiveness in 
the ideas, and not an occasional obscurity in 
the application of words. The passage quoted 
by our correspondent from canto xxvi of 
“In Memoriam” seems clear. The idea is: 
If God should foresee that, in my brooding 
over the death of my friend, my life is likely 
to become no true life aud the love I am 
cherishing for his memory to grow into a 
listless indifference to existence (‘* Love the 
indifference to be’’), then let me die. In the 
passage from canto Ixxxv the ‘“ ambrosia; 
air’’ is addressed, which blows softly after a 


ment the clouds; ‘‘and rapt below through 
all the dewy tasseled wood’’—that is, caught, 
captured in the wood; “ and shadowing down 
the horned flood in ripples’’—that is, produc- 
ing shadows as it brushes over the surface of 
the billowy sea. As to the last two lines of 
‘Love and Duty,” we fail to discover what 
there is at all obscure about it. The poet is 
looking eastward at dawn, and sees the sun- 
light breaking, ploughing through the bank of 
vaporous cloud (‘‘ mounded rack”) which cuts 
off his vision as he looks out into the Irish Sea. 
The idea is perfectly clear, even if the word 
“rack” is unfamiliar to us. We might well 
have added Chaucer and Spenser to our list of 
great English poets; but omitted them be- 
cause their antique spelling makes them less 
accessible to the ordinary reader. 





THE story is told that the editor of Scribner's, 
not long ago, receiveda paper from Dean Stan- 
ley for publication, which he was unable to 
read, and it will have to be returned to England, 
to be transcribed by some one there who ie 
familiar with his handwriting. The story is 
credible. We have given a great deal of bad writ- 
ing to our printers, but never anything whose 
vile cacography equaled that of Dean Stanley’s 
manuscript when he did his worst. We do not 
admit, however, that his writing could not be 
read, though we recall a sermon of his which 
taxed to the utmost the combined skill in de- 
cipherment of printers and editors. Greeley’s 
handwriting was bad, very bad, though he had 
his own fashion of making letters, which could 
be learned and which did not trouble our com- 
positors at all when they had learned it. Bishop 
Gilbert Haven wrote as no Christian should 
write that would save his compositors from 
profanity—in hasty pencil-scrawls and minute 
interlineations. Joaquin Miller writeaga most 
perplexing hand, in which all letters are made 
in pretty much the same way and most of 
them omitted; but not Choate, nor Greeley, 
nor Haven, nor Miller, nor any other cham- 
pion seribbler of the abomination of desola- 
tion that standeth where it ought not has ever 
equaled Dean Stanley. Why, we have known 
a brief letter of his, giving a simple answer to 
a question asked him, to travel about the city 
day after day, vainly seeking an interpretator. 
Nevertheless, if Scribner’s Monthly fails to get 
the article interpreted, we will accept it, with 
much pleasure. 





' Iris natural, perhaps, that the Pope should 
look favorably upon the unpleasautness be- 
tween Italy and France. While disposed to 
be more friendly toward the existing order of 
things in Italy than his predecessor, Leo XIII 
has chosen to act in public as a prisoner in the 
Vatican, and to declare on all proper occasions 
that the loss of the temporal power is a blow 
at the divine right and existence of the Church 
and cannot be too much deplored He is, 
however, credited with having the wisdom of 
the serpent, and with having given far 
more attention to the course of political 
events in Europe than Pius IX. He must, 
therefore, be well aware that the temporal 
possessions of the Church are gone forever ; 
that no revolution in Italy could result in the 
restoration of these possessions. If we have 
not entirely mistaken his policy, it has been 
his endeavor to cultivate more friendly relations 
with King Humbert’s government. How much 
his natural inclination has been restrained by 
the predominant Ultramontane influence of the 
Sacred College we have no means of knowing, 
but it is currently reported that Cardinal Pecci; 
the Pope’s brother, supports Father Curci’s 
views, notwithstanding the fact that the latter’s 
book has been put onthe Index Erpurgutorius, 
It is also stated, with a denial attached, 
that Leo XIII received the book of Curci from 
Cardinal Pecci and read it before its publica- 
tion, without reproving it, and that the Prefect 
of the Index was much embarrassed and hesi- 
tated to condemn a book which the Pope had 
not condemned. There have been many inti- 
mations of this sort that Leo, if left to him- 
self, would submit to the present order of 
things. We cannot believe that he is willingly 
lending himself to foment trouble between 
France and Italy. 


Is this an age of special abundance of crime 
in the way of false personation? In this coun- 
try there has arisen within the past few months 
a second fraudulent claimant of the Tichborne 
name and property; and another remarkable 
case has occurred in which a man has laid 
claim before the courts to be a long-absent 
husband and property-owner. The first sim- 
ilar outbreak of this rare crime that we recall 
is described in a famous iuscription which 
Darius Hystaspis engraved on the rocky side 
of the mountain at Bebistun, which he had 
smoothed for the purpose. In it he recounts 
his victories over rebellious subjects and pre- 
tenders. The first of them was the Magian 
Gaumata (Gomates), who so successfully 
personated Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
whom Cambvses, the oredecessor of 








Darius, has secretly slain, that he snatched 
the kingdom from Cambvyses and drove 
him to suicide, and reigned until Darius 
arose, and “by the ielp of Ormazd” 
slew him. Searcely had he conquered this 
pretender in Persia, when there arose another 
in Babylon. The inscription read: “* Thas 
saith Darius the king. Then I marched to 
Babylon, against Niditbel, who lied and said, I 
am Nebuchadnezzar,’ son of Nabonidus and 
giandson of the great Nebuchadnezzar. 
“When we joined battle,” continues Darius, 

*Ormazd was my helper. By the grace of 
Ormazd I defeated the army of that Niditbel.* 

** By the gface of Ormazd I took Babylon. I 
captured that Niditbel ; then I slew that Nidit- 
bel in Babylon.’’ But Darius was fated to con- 
tend with pretenders. Then arose in Susa 
one Martiya, who pretended to be Immanes, 

king of the Susians. He met the same fate. 

Their defeat did not discourage one Pirru- 

vartis (Phraortes), who claimed the name of 

Sattaritta, und thus a hereditary right to royalty 

among the Medes. Him, aftera long struggle, 

by the help of Ormazd, Darius conquered and 

slew. Then came a second Pseudo-Smerdis. A 

man named Visdatta arose and ‘‘ said thus to 

the people, lam Smerdis,son of Cyrus,”? The 

villages and towns revolted to him; but the 

cities remained faithful to Darius, who, by 

the help of Ormazd, captured and slew him. 

Then arose a second claimant, in Babylon, of 

the name of Nebuchadnezzar, one Arakha, an 

Armenian. ‘‘ He,” says Darius, ‘‘ lied to the 
people, and said, I am Nebuchadnezzar, son 

of Nabonidus.’? But by the grace of the same 
Ormazd Darius conquered and killed him. 

And on the mountain-side of Behistun we see 
to day the portraits of the seventeen kings and 
pretenders whom Darius conquered, and over 
each pretender is written such an epigraph as 
this: ‘“‘ This is Gomates, the Magian, who lied 

and said, Iam Smerdis, son of Cyrus; I ex- 
ercise the royalty.’’ It willbe seen that the 
way of fradulent claimants has been hard 
from the beginning. 





Tue death of Mr. Justice Clifford, which 
occurred last week, removes from the Bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States its 
oldest member in point of years and its oldest 
member in the length of service. He was born 
at Rumney, in New Hampshire, on the 18th of 
August, 1803, and was, hence, almost seventy- 
eight years old at the time of his death. He 
was Attorney-General of the United States 
under President Polk. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed by President Buchanan as one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and lived to witness an entire change 
in the membership of the Court, with the ex- 
ception of bimself. In politics he was a 
staunch Democrat and was the last relic of 
appointments made by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. His general position as a member of 
the Court was that of dissent from the views 
of the majority on most of the great constitn- 
tional questions that grew out of the Rebellion 
and the reconstruction laws of Congress. 
While having no sympathy with secession and 
rebellion, he, nevertheless, gave great promi- 
pence to the doctrine of state rights. He was 
an able, conscientious, and upright judge. 
His death makes a vacancy, which will, un- 
doubtedly, be filled by the appointment of 
some eminent Republican jurist in New En- 
gland. One at once thinks of such men as 
Judge Devens, Chief-Justice Gray, Judge 
Hoar, and Senator Edmunds, any one of whom 
is abundantly qualified for the place. 


It ts not in Ohio alone that temperance is 
raiding into politics. In North Carolina the 
people’s battle against rum is a very vigorous 
one and has nearly broken up the old political 
parties. The remarkable thing about it is that 
it is the Democrats, and not the Republicans, 
that have been captured by the Probibitionists. 
Asgiven in The Times, the summary of votes 
in the last legislature shows that 83 Democrats 
voted for the stringent law and 10 against it, 
while of the Republicans 21 voted for it and 
Tagainat it. The Republicans, however, dodged 
the vote badly, there being 30 Republican ab- 
sentees, against 19 Democratic. In Aprilagreat 
Prohibition Convention was held in Raleigh, in 
which Democrats and Repnblicans, whites and 
blacks, sat side by side and took friendly part 
together on terms of equality. The Dem- 
ocrats, however, predominated. Then fol- 
lowedan Anti-Prohibition Convention, in which 
the blacks predominated, and they are crowd- 
ing the Republican Party into an attitude of 
hostility or indifference, on the foolish ground 
that no good thing can come out of the Dem- 
ocratic Party and that there must be some 
plot against Negro liberty. On such an issue 
as this, should the Democrats make it, we 
wish them the greatest success. It is aston- 
ishing if the colored people of North Carolina 
cannot see that such a convention as that of 
April is the grandest proof of the progress of 
their cause. They have no better friends than 
those that are willing to sit beside them and 
work with them for the destruction of the 
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accursed rum traffic. Within the Democratic 
Party of Virginia, Georgia, and North Car- 
oliva there is arising a movement for equal 
rights and honesty and temperance, which 
promises great help to the Negroes, if they 
will not blindly reject it. 


IT is because the present government of En- 
gland is one of moral ideas, the highest in its 
standard that Britain ever enjoyed, that we 
have some hopes that the reply of the viceroy 
of China to the address of the Society for the 
Suppression of the Opium Traffic will uot only 
be read with shame, but heeded. The refer- 
ence made by the viceroy to the treaty lately 
made with America must touch the conscience, 
as well as the contrast of the fiscal stand- 
point of England with the moral stand- 
point of China. The shame of it is that heath- 
en China has the right to taunt Christian En- 
gland, whose Opium War was one of the 
greatest crimes of the present century. The 
viceroy, in his reply, says: 

**Opinm is a subject on which England and 
China can never meet on common ground. 
China views the whole question from a moral 
and England from a fiscal standpoint. The 
Chinese Government is impressed with the 
necessity of making strenuous efforts to con- 
trol the flood of opium before it overwhelms 
the whole country. The new treaty with 
America, containing a prohibitory clause, en- 
courages the belief that broad principles of 
justice and feelings of humanity will prevail 
in the future relations of China with the 
Western nations.” 


..A correspondent writes from Hyde Park, 
Penn., to Tie T'imes of this city an account of 
the missionary operations of the Mormons 
among the miners of that region. The Salt 
Lake emissaries work with patience, persist- 
ence, zeal, and tact, and bring with them 
neither purse nor scrip. The results of their 
labors would seem to be rather scanty: 

** The branch church established here has no 
more than 20 members; but they are exceed- 
ly zealous, and make frequent trips down the 
Wyoming Valley to Nanticoke, where a few 
members are located. It is estimated that in 
20 years the Wyoming Valley contributed 300 
members to the Chureh of the Latter-Day 
Saints. Most of them went to Utah as soon as 
they were baptized and have staid there. It 
does not appear that the missionaries of to- 
day are making any headway, although they 
work noiselessly, and, even if their labors were 
successful. it would scarcely be known at 
present. They have been unable to obtain a 
hall anywhere, and their meetings are con- 
ducted in the private houses of members, 
where circles of the faithful and the curious 
assemble to listen to the exhortations of the 
elders, who are coafse, common men. They 
are dressed about as plainly as the ordinary 
day laborer, and in this way hope to reach 
many who wonld not hear them in case they 
came in broadcloth to preach and persuade.” 

..After many days, good seed bears its 
fruit. It was in 1874 that we published a de- 
lightfal article by the Rev. 8. W. Duffield on 
“The Society for the Suppression of Orange- 
Peel.”” It detailed the progress which the 
young initiate made, from the time that he 
began laboriously to remove all orange-peel 
and banana-skins from the public walks until 
the time of his advanced membership. when 
the unconscious swing of a cane would infalli- 
bly remove anything that might give offense, 
Now an ordinance of the city makes it an 
offense fined with five dollars to drop a banana- 
ekin on the sidewalk, and we see piles of skins 
mounded up on the stands of the street-corner 
venders. Still we suepect this success does 
not empty all the moral that Mr. Duffield 
meant to have read into his story. 


..The Gladstone government has gained 
a most substantial triumph in the passage in 
the House of Commons of the Irish Land Bill, 
and to all appearances has made its continued 
existence secure. The bill was subject«d to 
an extraordinary scrutiny, and its defects were 
unsparingly criticised, both by Conservatives 
and Liberals. Yet it finally passed by a large 
vote, and goes now to the House of Lords 
where it must run the gauntlet of all sorts of 
amendments from dissatisfied peers. It is 
likely, however, to pass the Upper House 
without any great changes. What it wil] do 
for Ireland no man can safely predict, but 
the tenants ought to be profoundly grateful 
for its concessions. 


-«+-The appointment cf Dr. Patterson at 
Lane and his retirement from the chair of 
apologetics at Chicago, to accept the new posi- 
tion, are significant events. They seem to us 
to sustain some relation to the recent recon- 
struction of things in Chicago, and especially 
to the selection of Dr. Skinner, paz vobiseum! 
to the theological chair. Indeed, an observant 
mind may perceive still other and wider rela- 
tion, of considetable significance, theologic 
and ecclesiastical, as involved in this transfer. 
Meanwhile, Lane is to be congratulated on 
having secured the services of one of the 
ablest and most liberal and influential thinkers 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


..It was a remarkable act of that home 
missionary convention that met in Chicago, a 
month ago, that, in appointing the committee 
to consider the affairs of the American Home 


directed that the committee should meet 
ata given time in Chicago. It would really 
have seem ‘courteous to the committee to 
leave to it the choice of its own time and place 
of meeting. The proper place would have 
seemed to be New York, where the officers 
of the Society and its documents would have 
been accessible, if the object desired was to 
get a full knowledge of its affairs. 


--When a President is murderously as 


sailed, the Cabinet officers cannot expect to [ 


go free. Some of them have lately been 
threatened with assassination, if they did not 
appvint or remove certain persons. Of course, 
this is anything but pleasant, for there is no 
knowing when such a threat may be carried 
out. A Cabinet officer is reported as saying, 
lately : 

“T have often thought and sometimes said 
that our civil service is as bad as it could 
possibly be ; but I begin to think that threats 
of assassination as a means of securing pubic 
employment are worse even than the anuoy- 
ances and perplexities caused by the importu- 
nities of politicians.” 

..Even the most benevolent of editors, 
most anxious to remunerate contributors for 
articles accepted, are sometimes intercepted in 
their plans by the neglect of their contributors 
to put their addresgat the end of the manu- 
script. On a number of occasions we have 
been thus prevented from sending a hon- 
orarium. If the manuscript is without place 
(and some writers even omit the name), should 
the accompanying letter be separated from it, 
the editor has no means of knowing where to 
send the honorarium. Careful writers always 
attach their name and address to the manuscript 
itself. 


..We heartily congratulate the Rev. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, of Tie Sunday-schoo! Times, for 
his fortunate rediscovery, during his recent 
trip to the East, of Ain Qadis, the long-lost 
beautiful oasis and fountain, supposed to be 
the Kadesh Barnea of the desert wanderings. 
It was first found and described by Dr. Row- 
lands, forty years ago; but subsequent travel- 
ers have failed to find it and it has been sup- 
posed that Dr. Rowlands confounded it with 
another fountain. We shall try to republish 
from the July ‘‘ Quarterly Statement of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund” Mr. Trumbull’s ac- 
count. 

..The editor of The Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald is a New Jersey man, which will ex- 
plain his mutilation of a good story. He thus 
tells it: 


‘*We have heard of a little girl who, going 
off to Boston for a visit, after saying her pra _ 
kissed her mother and father, and then sat 
she threw herself into bed: ‘Good-bye, Sones 
good-hye, Mamma; good-bye, God. I'm going 
to Boston.’ ” 


According to the original version of the story, 
a little Maine girl ended her evening prayer 
with the words: ‘* And now, good-bye. God. I 
am going to New Jersey for a fortnight.” 


..Pleasant stories are told of the helpful 
way the late great French chemist and acade- 
mician, Sainte-Claire Deville, had of examining 
trembling candidates in the public examina- 
tions. “If youplease, sir,of what is water com- 
posed? Of o—?”’ ‘*Xygen!’’ replies the pupil. 
“And of what else? Of hy”—? ‘ Drogen,” 
continues tbe candidate. “True, sir. Very 
well.” We have an improvement on the 
method in New York. The master steals the 
examination papers and crams the boys on 
them, so that they do not need this patent 
help. 

....-Mr. Blaine has ceased sending his dally 
bulletins by cable to Minister Lowell. This tells 
plainly the story of the Président’s satisfac- 
tory recovery. ‘The dangerous relapse of 
nearly two weeks ago prepared the way fora 
more complete contro] of the wound and a 
thorough cleansing of it, which has been most 
successful. With the President sitting up and 
partaking of solid food, we may now hope that 
his rapid recovery is assured. Certainly the 
country breathes freer than at any time since 
the dreadful second of July. 


..When the Senate meets, shall it be 
Gorham and Riddleberger again? We earn- 
estly hope not. We trust that the Repub- 
licans will then be able to put up less assafl- 
able candidates, and that without losing the 
support of Senator Mahone. The death of 
Mr. Burch, Secretary of the Senate, removes 
the only pretext the Democrats had for refus- 
ing to go into an election. They must now 
elect a Secretary or go without their salaries, 
which can be paid only by the order of the 
Seeretary. 

....The report is that Midtiat Pasha and 
the others convicted with him, after a most 
ridiculous trial, of complicity in the murder of 
Abdul Aziz, are to be banished to El Hedjaz, 
in Arabia. This is no pleasure trip, the 
Arabian banishment being a much-dreaded 
formof punishment, Escape is almost as im- 
possible as from Siberia. However, changes 
are frequent and always imminent in Turkey, 

and; if the exfle keeps up beart, ‘he may — 





Missionary Sociéty, the motion should have 


method of making appointments in the civil 


--..Itis believed that seventy per cent. of 
the crime avd pauperism in this city is caused 
by intoxicating Mquors. This brings up the 
expense to the city government about four 
million dollars. The amount paid by the 
liquor-tellers for license, which is expended on 
charitable societies, is a little over four hun- 
pred thousand dollars, or only one-tenth of 
what the city expends on ite police depart- 
ment, almsbouses, and jails. 


..Brother Fry, of St. Louis, has accepted 
the degree of D. D. from the University of 
North Carolina, and is also acctised of having 
his cards printed? with the prefix “ Rev.”’ to his 
name. These are terrible offenses to one wing 
of the Disciple or ‘“‘Campbellite"’ brethren, 
who have a rule, we believe, forbiding all 
titles to distinguish their preaching from their 
silent brethren. This explains why Brother 
Garfield never got the D. D. 

..‘* That. phrase is right,” says The Central 
Presbyterian, ‘which is according to the old 
Vimwinia Usage. We know no other rule.” 
Pretty near right is our contemporary. Cer- 
tainly he is right in the principle that the dic- 
tionary does not make but only registers good 
usage. Good urage is an authority higher 
than Webster or Worcester, and any man has 
the right to appeal to it from tle dictionary. 


...-A correspondent of The Pnglish Inde- 
pendent tells of an eminent Russian ecclesiastic, 
a great admirer of the Dean’s personal cbar- 
acter, who said, not long ago: “ What does 
your little Dean believe?’ Questions of this 
kind have not been uncommon, he says, in 
England, and they certainly have not in Amer- 
ica. The worst of it is that nobody can an- 
swer them. 


..“‘When Dr. H. W. Thomas left the 
Church,” says the California Advocate, “ we 
felt the keenest regret and the warmest sym- 
pathy for him personally.”’ If Dr. Thomas 
“left the Church,”’ how can he be triedin a 
court of the Church, as he will be next month ? 
There is still opportunity for the use of that 
‘‘square-toed boot’? recommended by Dr. 
Hatfield. 


.. The Boston Heraldsays: ‘‘ What threat- 
ened to bea national calamity may turn out to 
be a blessing, if both people and President 
shall correctly learn and conscientiously apply 
its lessons.’’ The lessons are many, and no 
one of them is more emphatically taught than 
the necessity of a thorough reform in the 


service. . 

..Phe Memphis Avalanche (Tenn.), refer- 
ring to the sympathy expressed at the South for 
our wounded President, says: ‘‘ This incident 
[the shooting ef the President] will be likely to 
do away with the oft-repeated scowls of ex- 
treme men, North and South. Inthe hour of 
the Nation’s peri) there was no thought of sec- 
tion. The people thought only of the Na- 
tion.” 


.. Among the candidates for the succession 
to Dean Stanley the Bishop of Manchester is 
mentioned. Dr. Frazer takes a broad and 
common-sense view of the Church and its 
fanctions, and is as much disgusted with the 
silly disputes over the externals of religion as 
ever the late Dean was. He would make a 
worthy and popular Dean of Westminster. 


..It will be one ancillary advantage of 
the President’s sickness, not mentioned by us 
in our editorial on the subject of good that 
blows out of an ill wind, if it leads people to 
distrust somewhat the critical opinions of Dr, 
William A. Hammond. We believe we have 
never quoted bis opinions nor his experiments 
as sound and instructive. 


..-Professor Austin Phelps writes to The 
Congregationalist that it is a great fault of the 
pulpit that it does not take hold strongly of 
the subject of Spiritualism ahd express an 
opinion on it. We believe that his opinion, 
drawn from the remarkable experiences of his 
father’s home, is that there is in Spiritualism a 
real Satanic agency. 

..-.The Italian Government has given fur- 
ther proof of its good faith with reference to 
the rioting at the removal of the body of Pius 
IX by dismissing the chief of police for not 
having taken proper precautions to prevent 
disturbance. The attempt of theclerical jour- 
nals to make capital out of the riot is dis- 
graceful. 

..-We have heard of frozen-out prayer- 
meetings, but a deliberate attempt to fr 
out a camp-meéting is something new. Last 
week, in a Methodist paper, it was stated 
prominently, in a notice of a camp meeting 
to be held near Canaan, Conni, that *‘ a coim- 
modious ice-house bas been erected on the 
grounds,” 

.. Whether it is better to have horse- 
thieves caught with thirsty bloodhounds than 
escape is.a question on which we have an opin- 
ion. Certainly it can be no great help to the 
civilizing of a community to see such a sight 
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.. The New York Times is doing admirable 
service in its continued war upon the Star- 
Route postal swindlers. It is this public ex- 
posure, more than anything else, that will 
make it impossible, should any one in high 
authority desire it, to compound with the rob- 
bers of the public treasury. 

.. The Atheneum notices Prof. R. D. Hiteh- 
cock’s edition of the Revised New Testament, 
in which the American corrections are incor- 
porated in the text, and remarks that it could 
be printed in England, without infringing the 
copyright of the Universities. We hope some 
publisher will try it. 

.+.The Christian Advocate lays down a cor- 
rest principle when it says of the Mosaic pro- 
hfbitions of certain marriages : 

“But these are of no positive obligation 
upon us further than their reasons are of per- 
petual obligation in Christian prineiple, ascer- 
tained by reasoning.” 

....Mr. Gladstone may congratulate himself 
that his government is well out of the new 
Afghanistan War. The British army on the 
Indian frontier can more profitably look on, 
while the opposing chiefs fight it out, than 
sacrifice itself upon the hazard of a barren 
triumph. 


.-Dr. Hall would have female colleges 
confer a new degree, that of “M. E. D. F.,” 
Mistress of Education, Diplomacy, and 
Finance. ‘‘ Diplomacy ”’ could just as well be 
left out. Why should a college give a title for 
what Nature has already abundantly supplied? 
.. The last audible words of Dean Stanley 
were: 
**T have labored, amidst many frailties and 
much weakness, to make Westminster Abbey 
the great center "of religious and national ltfe 
in a truly liberal spirit.”’ 
...-It isa little remarkable if, as stated in 
The Churchman, only taree of the last class at 
Williams are preparing for the ministry—one 
of them a Methodist and the other two 
Episcopalians. 
..It is on inspiration that Professor Ladd, 
now of New Haven, is to lecture .at Andover 
this year. Thatis the one subject to which 
all discussion is tending within the lines of 
Church faith. 
.... The Evening Post tries to be a decent 
paper. Will it not omit its reportof the pools 
on horse-races? Pool selling is illegal. 
.. The London Times pithily says that “‘ the 
mere presence of an upright man awes and 
scares away schemers and pretenders.” 

.»»Mr. Van Meter has given up his mission 
at Rome and come back to New York. Why? 





Lublisher’'s Department. 


SoorTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


LABOR SAVING. 





Tur demand of the people fo om Setar mn hod of 
reparing Kidney-Wort has induced the ae 
the well-known wholesale druggists, We ‘ic ha’ 


son & Co., of Burlt "to prepare it Tor sale in 
guid form, as well as as in in dry form. || It seven, all ‘ie 
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with your goods as I a them. I will the 
agency here.”—H. G. Stranahan, Le Bouff, -, 
aher & Grosh. 
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and most liberal measure. 
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F. Davis, of Portsmouth, 
Ak cd thousand boxes of “Se 
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CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor, 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualftfes and in the newest and very latest styles 
aré here on Corstant exhibition, The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is ctfull licited. Orders 
from the qounsry will have the best attention. 
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1881 see page 31. 
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Financial. 


NEW YORE BANKS. 


Our readers have only to look at our 
weekly report of the condition of our city 
banks to be convinced that bank stocks 
may now be numbered with the very best 
and safest securities in the market. Every 
one of these institutions seems to be well 
officered and managed, all appear to be 
making money, and we believe all are now 
paying good dividends at regular periods. 
We believe these institutions are well en- 
titled to their present high standing and 
great popularity, even with the most con- 
servative investors. They have only to 





_— 





continue their business on the asaf- 
est and soundest business _ principles, 
to watch carefully as to the real 
value of all their securities, to make 


monthly (or uftener) the most thorough and 
impartial examinations of every item of 
their business, to employ only men of 
known ability and probity, to avoid all 
experiments and new-fangled financial no- 
tions, to deal promptly, fairly, and justly 
with all their patrons, and they will con- 
tinue to grow in strength and publie con- 
fidence. We are amazed at the vast 
amount of money held on deposit by many 
of these excellent institutions, Take the 
official statement, for instance, given ta 
our columns last week as a sample. 

We find the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank 
had in round numbers a deposit line of 
$27,000,000; the Park, $23,000,000; Fourth 
National, $22,000,000; First National, $18,- 
000,000; Metropolitan, $15,000,000; Chem- 
ical, $13.000,000 (the latter on a stock capi- 
tal of only $300,000); American Exchange, 
$13,000,000; Americun, Commerce, and 
City each.over $10,000,000; and so on. 
Nearly all the other banks have very 
large deposits and in most respects are 
equally worthy of public confidence and 
patronage. As our business readers know, 
many of these banks—like the Chemical, 
First National, Importers’ and Traders’, 
Metropolitan, American Exchange, Fifth 
Avenue, and others—bave a very large 
surplus fund, which gives their stock a 


high intrinsic value, not to mention 
other considerations. One fact is worthy 
of special notice—viz., there is no bank 


stock on the market, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, below par. On the con- 
trary, these securities are held at a premium 
ranging from five to nearly two thousand 
per cent.—the latter the Chemical. 

We have faith iv our banks, in their 
management, and in their stock, and have 
commended these corporations to the pub- 
lic, and especially to investors and business 


men, as worthy of their special notice and 
favor. 





HOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


Mr. Rosert P. Porter, the Special 
Census Agent, has compiled some interest- 
ing figures, showing where and by whom 
the registered bonds of the United States 
are held. The total amount of these bonds 
is $1,173,000,000; and of this amount all, 
except $27,894,000 held by foreigners, are 
held in this country. Seventy-three thou- 
sand individuals aod corporations, vot in- 
cluding the national banks and foreign 
holders, held at the time of the compila- 
tion $644,990,000 of registered four, four- 
and-a-half, and five-per-cents. About two- 
thirds of this amount was held in amounts 
of over $50,000; about $20,000,000 were 
held in amounts of $1,000 and under; and 
in this latter amount were included §$7,000,- 
000 held in sums of less than $500. 

Two per cent. of the seventy-three thou- 
sand holders are corpcrations ; thirty-six 
per cent. are persons living ia New En- 
gland; forty-two per cent. persons living 
in the Middle States; fifteen per cent. per- 
sons living in the Western States; and 
three per cent. persons living in the South- 
ern States. Massachusetts is credited with 
twenty-three per cent. and New York with 
twenty per cent. of these holders. This 
shows very clearly where the largest pro- 
portion of these holders reside. 

As to the question of amounts, we find 
thirty-five percent, held by banks, insurance 
oompunies, etc. ; ten per cent. by individual 


holders in New England; forty per cent. by 
such holders in the Middle States; eight per 
gent. in the Western; aud two per cent. in 
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the Southern States. It thus appears that 
but few of these bonds are held at the 
South. Massachusetts has a larger number 
of small holders than any other state in the 
Union. 

It is a noteworthy fact that twenty-nine 
thousand females are holders of these bonds, 
to the amount of about $90,000,000, which 
gives an average of more than three thou- 
sand dollars to each female. 

The fact conspicuously shewn by these 
figures is that the people of the United 
States are principally the creditors of the 
Government. But a very small proportion 
of its bonds is now in the hands of foreign- 
ers, The balance of trade in our favor 
since the resumption of specie payments 
bas brought back a large amount of these 
bonds previously held by European capital- 
ists, During and for some years after the 
war the country was rapidly running in 
debt to Europe; and since the resumption 
of specie payments this debt has been in 
the process of rapid payment, by the large 
excess of out exportsover imports. Foreign 
gold and the bonds of the Government have 
come to this country to settle the balance of 
trade in our favor. 





THE LAW OF DIMINISHING PRO- 
DUCTIVENESS. 


PROFESSOR CAIRNES, in his ** Principles 
of Political Economy,” thus states this law: 

*‘In any given state of the arts of pro- 
duction, the returns to buman industry em- 
ployed upon natural agents will, up to a 
certain point, be the maximum which those 
natural agents, cultivated with the degree 
of skill brought to bear upon them, are 
capable of yielding; but, after this point 
has been passed, though an increased appli- 
cation of labor and capital will obtain an 
increased return, it will not obtain a pro- 
portioually increased return. On the con- 
trary, every further increase of outlay— 
always assuming that the skill employed in 
applying it remains the same as it was be- 
fore—will be attended with a return con- 
stantly diminishing.” 

John Stuart Mill, who discusses this prin- 
ciple somewhat at large, says: 

‘‘Aftera certain and not very advanced 
stage in the progress of agriculture—as 
soon, in fact, as mankind have applied them- 
selves to cultivation with any energy and 
brought to it any tolerable tools—from that 
time it is the law of production from the 
land that. in any given state of agricultural 
skill and knowledge, by increasing the 
labor the produce is not increased in an 
equal degree. Doubling the labor does not 
double the produce: or. to express the same 
thing in other words, every increase of pro- 
duce is obtained by a more than propor- 
tional increase in the anplication of labor 
to the land. That the produce of 
land increases, coeteris paribus, in a dimin- 
ishing ratio to the increase in the labor em- 
ployed is, as we have said (allowing for 
occasional and temporary exceptions), the 
universal law of agricultural industry.” 

This privciple applies to those industries 
that are called ‘‘ extractive,” rather than 
manufacturing; industries which take their 
products directly from the land, asin the 
case of agriculture and mining. Uptoa 
certain maximum, these products may be 
increased by increasing the labor; but the 
former increase will not be proportional to 
the latter. Advanced knowledge and skill 
applied to agriculture and various inven- 
tions fora cheaper tillage of the soil may 
counteract and modify this law of dimin- 
ishing productiveness; yet they do not and 
cannct destroy the general fact. Produc- 
tion has a tendency to exhaust rich virgin 
soils; and, if their fertility is kept up to the 
original state or carried beyond it, the pro- 
ducts are obtained at more thap a propor- 
tional increase of cost in the process of 
procurement. If inferior lands or lands 
more distant from the market are selected 
for the purpose of supplying the wants of 
the cultivators, or of the general public, 
then in both cases the returns, even though 
they should be absolutely greater, will be 
ee and brought to the market by 

ore than a proportional increase of ex- 
pense. 

The same principle applies to mining. 
The longer a mine is worked the more it 
costs to work it, in proportion to its pro- 
ducts. It costs more labor and capital to 
get a ton of coal from the depth of five 
hundred feet in the earth than it does to 
take it from a depth of one hundred feet, 
even though the mine may show no signs 
of exhaustion. Improvements in the process 


of mining, as in the case of agriculture, may 
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modify this general fact; but they cannot do 
away with it altogether, nor cam they ex- 
tend the modification beyond certain limits. 

We have no method by which we can in- 
crease the quantity of land, or multiply 
mines, or add to their richness; and, hence, 
when industry performs the extractive 
process upon either, it must, after passing a 
certain point, do so under the law of dimin- 
ishing productiveness, and that, too, not- 
withstanding all the abatements, modifica- 
tions, and antagonisms supplied by increas- 
ing skill and economy in the application of 
labor. This is the great reason why ex- 
tractive products—not manufactures, whose 
production may be almost indefinitely 
cheapened by the labor-saving inventions of 
machinery—have a tendency to rise in their 
average normal value with the progress of 
society and the increase of population, 
More of them are wanted as the wants of 
society increase; but they are procured at a 
greater proportional cost. ‘‘ All natural 
ageots,” says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ which are 
limited in quantity are not only limited in 
their ultimate productive power, but, long 
before that power is stretched to the utmost, 
they yield to any additional demands on 
sate aeaatt id harder terms.’ ‘ 





INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following figures show the annual 


interest on the public debt for the years 
named: 
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Each of these years dates from the Ist of 
July, with the exception of the first, which 
dates from the 1st of August. On the ist 
of August, 1865, the public interest-bearing 
debt amounted to $2,381,530,295, distribut- 
ed as follows: 


Seven-and-a-half-per-cents.... $830,000. 
TAE-POP- COMES... ccccecccoccccecs 1,261 IA 489 
Five. per-Cemts. .......0...ss0 see seb, 170, 28 
FPOUP-PeP-COMES....ccccccccccccccss 618,1 


On the first of July, 1881, the interest- 
bearing debt amounted to $1,639,567,750, 
distributed as follows: 

BIZ-PEF-CeMts. .......cccccoccceces s 
Five-per cents 


Four. and : — -per cents. 
Four. pe: cents. 





This a an actual payment of $741,- 
962,545 on this debt between these two 
periods. The estimated state of the debt 
on the 1st of September, 1881, as the result 
of refunding into three-and-a-half-per-cents. 
and of payments, will be as follows: 





Four-and-a-half-per-cents.. $250,009, 

Four-per-cents............-..5. 739,347,800 

Three-and.a-half-per-cents.. 575,000, 
$1,564,347,800 


The annual interest on this amount at 
these rates is less than $62,000,000. The 
Government has reduced the priocipal from 
$2,381,530,295 to $1,564,347.800, or wil] 
have done so by the 1st of next September, 
and will at that date have reduced the ap- 
nual interest about three-fifths of the 
original amouné. All this bas been ac- 
complished iu about sixteen years. This 
is without parallel in the financial history 
of any other pation. The credit of the 
Government to-day is equal to that of any 
other on the globe. 

The Republican Party conducied the 
Government during the war and crushed 
the Rebellion; and the same party, since 
the war, has had the management of its 
finances aud attained these results. No 
other political party ever made such a 
brilliant record or presented so strong 
claims to the confidence of the people. Its 
history is simply magnificent. The time 
has not come for such a party to die. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market continues to retain 
its midsummer condition of extreme ease, 
with large amounts of capital seeking em- 
ployment, though there was a better de- 
mand for money throughout the past week 
than usual for purposes of speculation; but, 
the supply being so largely in excess of the 
demand, the rates of interest were but 
little affected. On good stock collateral 
the rates for call loans ranged between 2} 
and 84 per cent., and dealers in ‘‘ Govern- 
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and 2} per cent. The dealings in time 
loans were not very extensive and trans- 
actions were effected at 24 and at 4 per 
cent., according to the date of maturity 
and the character of the collateral offered. 
Prime mercantile paper sold from 3 to 44 
percent. The amount of capital lying idle 
in the loan market is still enormous and 
all the indications are in favor of a contin- 
uance of the present condition of affairs for 
some time to come. 

Unitep States Bonps.—In the early 
dealings of the week the Government bond 
market manifested a weakness in tone, 
which resulted in a decline of } to 4 per 
cent., which was most marked in the new 
4s; but toward the close of the week asharp 
rally was experienced and the market be- 
came quite strong, extended 5s showing an 
advance of }, 44s of an}, and registered 
4s 4 per cent., 4s coupon and extended 6s 
being quoted at the same price as at the 
closing of the market for the previous 
week. The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 
6s continued.. ai 246 Aeo| Currency 6s. as 
66 continued.. eo a Currency 6s, " 
#468, 15091, reg..114% 1 1456 Currency 6s,’ 
en, 189). cou..114% 11484! Currency 6s, 98 
4s. 1907, r g.. .. 116% 1168! Currency 6s,'99.134 

48, 1097, cou ....116% 1 

The amount of coupon 5-per-cent. bonds 
redeemed, with interest to date of present- 
ation, during the week is $125,100. The 
amount of 6-per-cent. bonds, which ma- 
tured on July 1st, redeemed to date is 
$13,197,400. 

Major C. E. Coon and assistants, who 
went to London to establish the agency for 
the receipt of 5 and 6-per-cent. bonds for 
continuance at 34 per cent., have been re- 
quested to finish up their work as early as 
possible and return to Washington. It is 
expected that they will be able to close the 
agency about August 10tk. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
that the national banks held on April 23d, 
1881, at the commencement of the refund- 
ing operations, $213,135,550 of 5 and 6-per 
cent. bonds, $35,000,000 of 44-per-cent. 
bonds, ahd $102,000,000 of 4-per-cent. 
bonds as security for circulation, and $4,- 
000,000 of Pacific Railroad 6s, making a 
total of over $354,000,000. The total 
amount now held is $362,684,000. 

They now hold $19,000,000 more of ex- 
tended 34s than they held of 5s and 6s at 
the time the refunding operations com- 
menced, and about $11,000,000 less of 4 
per-cents. All of the 5-per-cent. bonds 
held by the banks have been extended, ex- 
cepting $4,607,450 which are owned by 
one hundred different national banks. 

The following is a statement of the 
United States currency outstanding: 


GRE Dembee MANN G eo .02.000050-cccccee osce 
Legal-tender notes, all issues........... 846,681,016 00 
One-year notes Of 1f€3............ceceeee 






Two-year notes of 1858........... 12,400 00 
Two-year coupon notes of 1863.. 28,350 00 
Compound interest notes..... 235,280 00 
Fractional currency, all issues 15,474,583 65 

I cicinidnisuhineuaeimniiininds $362,552,078 65 


GoL_p AND SiLvER.—The importations 
of gold and silver at this port during the 
week amounted to $244,147, as against the 
sum of $160,739 for the corresponding 
week last year. The total importations 
since the 1st of January amount to $31,- 
073,360. The exports for the week amounted 
to $277,000, which, with the amount pre- 
viously reported, makes a total since the Ist 
of January of $6,787,758. The Treasury 
Department transferred during the week 
$5,031,948 in gold bullion from the New 
York Assay Office to the Philadelphia Mint, 
for coinage into eagles and half eagles. 

Information has been obtained at the 
Treasury Department that for some time 
past the manufacture of gold tokenssimilar 
to United States coins has been carried on 
to a corsiderable extent. They are of two 
sizes and principally hexagonal in form, 
stamped with the words ‘‘ quarter dollar,” 
** half dollar,” and on the reverse side with 
the head of Liberty. The coinage of quarter 
dollars and kalf dollars in gold bas never 
been legalized by the Government of the 
United States. Persons manufacturing or 
selling such tokens are violating law and 
rendering themselves liable to penalties both 
of fine and imprisonment. Persons peliev- 
ing these tokens to have been coloed in 
United States mints, by authority of the 
General Government, and anxious tv obtain 
advanced specimens arte paying double 
their nominal value. 
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chased the full amount of ine bullion 
required by law for coining into silver dol- 
lars for several weeks past. The cause of 
this is that the high prices which have 
been placed upon bullion by the dealers 
rendered its purchase impracticable. 

Foreian Excuaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market showed a declining tendency 
throughout the week and the nominal ask- 
ing quotations were reduced 4 cent, 60- 
day bills at $4.83 and demand $4.85 were 
the closing quotations. 

The volume of business was light, and 
there was a liberal supply of commercial 
bills at low rates. The impression seems to 
strengthen that bankers’ sterling will soon 
reach a point at which importations of 
gold can be made with profit. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks, issued weekly from 
the Clearing-House on Saturday, exhibited 
but slight changes in the various items. 
In deposits there is a decrease of $880,900, 
in specie of $448,000, and in loans of $52,- 
100 while in legal tenders there is an in- 
crease of $179,800 and in circulation of 
$27,600. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a loss uf $47,975 in surplus reserve, 
which brings the amount held by the banks 
in excess of legal requirements down to 
$10,030,725. The following table gives 
figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Bands. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York.. $9,738,000 62,632,000 #275,000 $9,973,000 


Manhattan. 8,250,700 508,600 220.800 6,266,200 
Merchants’. 8.129.700 1,065.900 791.500 7,328,500 
Mechanics’. 8 633,000 1,417,000 452,000 7,787,000 
Union....... 5,305,000 897,800 522,600 4,885,000 
America.... 11,335,700 3,550,700 513,800 11,138,700 
Phenix. .... 4,058,000 870.000 83,000 8,900,000 
CY... .ccceee 8.105.200 4,853.700 308,000 11,170,900 
Trad’smen’s 38,393,500 436,800 99.700 2.204.206 
Fulton..... 1,733.300 258,200 188.200 1,291,600 
Chemical. .. 13,176,000 3,168,200 264,700 18,648,000 
Mer. Exch.. 4,030,900 883.500 $71,400 8,962,800 
GallatinNa. 4,640,900 891,700 124,800 3,117,500 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,728,800 274,300 85,800 1,585,100 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,066,000 145,000 135,000 1,047,000 
Greenwich. 991,300 16,400 186,200 926,400 
Lea. Manuf. 3,102,100 655.500 86,000 2,463,600 
Sev'nth W'd 1,032.500 220.500 71,309 1,065,800 
St’teofN.Y. 3,664,600 728,000 104.700 3,601,300 
Amer. Ex... 15,614,000 2,840,000 489,090 13,117,000 
Commerce.. 12,307.300 5,007,800 655.400 9,006,300 
Broadway.. 5,738,900 812,100 208,100 4,375,700 
Mercantile. 6.700.000 1,494.900 272,700 7.138,300 
Pacific...... 2,471,600 474,200 192,100 2,733,100 
Republic... 5,810,000 808,900 $10,500 8,861,40 

Chatham.,.. 3,341,100 815.000 110,700 3,650,400 
People’s.... 1,463,800 156,300 150,700 1,748,900 
North Am.. 8,047,300 642,000 219.000 38,484,100 
Flanover... 8.392.800 1,055,700 1,045,600 8,380,800 
Irving...... 8,009,200 680,900 206,100 2.925.200 
Metropoli'n 16,374000 4,236,000 277.000 15,219,000 
Citizens’... 2,222 300 205,400 261,890 2,263,500 
Nassau..... 2.959.300 209,300 125.100 2,677,100 
Market..... 2,948,900 477.800 167.500 2,465,900 
St.Nicholas 2,111,700 346.200 61,800 1,696,600 
Shoe & Lea. 3,557,000 741,000 215.000 8,678,100 
Corn Fxch. 4,475,800 397,100 118,000 3,197,100 
Continenta! 7,766,300 2,255,900 184,600 8,790,200 
Oriental.... 2.042.100 $2,000 358.600 1,859,700 
Marine..... %,729,000 1,098,000 146,000 4,509,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 23,374,000 7,245,800 587,700 28,111,800 
on 19,287.100 5.598.900 458.700 23,290,400 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,010,100 291,400 7,300 883.100 
North River 997.600 24,100 141.600 1,114,500 
East River.: 1,122,000 101,860 97,000 845.700 
Fourth Na.. 22,444,100 5,377,900 622.400 28,314,600 
Cent. Na.... 8,716,000 1,446,000 1,455,000 9,667,000 
Second Na.. 38,080,000 570,000 290,000 3,592,000 
Ninth Na... 7,043,100 1,571,000 364,400 7,493,000 
First Na.... 16,112,900 4,829,000 $98,300 18,912,700 
Third Na... 7,115,000 2,016,000 $05,000 8,146.900 
N. ¥.Ne.Ex 1,551,700 211,800 94,100 1,244,400 
Bowery..... 1,674,400 38,000 375,000 1,498,000 
SS A 1,366,500 24,100 418,800 1,603,500 
Ger. Am. 2,601,100 341,000 71,400 2,838,100 
Chase Na... 4,805,200 1,435,100 213,000 5,761,800 
Fifth Av.... 1,855,100 422,100 84800 3,000,000 
German Ex. 1,241,100 23,600 250,100 1,446,500 
Germania... 1,154,100 77,100 185,700 1,451,800 
U.S. Nat... 4,437,900 1,189,400 68,200 4,793,800 





Totals....... 849,188,400 81,043,400 16,981,800 851,777,900 
Dec. Dec. Inc. Dec. 

Compar’s.. $52,100 $448,000 $179,800 $880,000 

Ceartngs, weekending July 23rd, 1881, $94,014,125 39 

” July 30th, 1881, 982,748,326 03 

Balaness, week ending July 23rd, 1881, 85,566,945 41 

“ July 30th, 1881, 82,301,194 65 

Bank Stocks.—The closing quotations 

atthe Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


\ Bid. Asked. Bid. Ashed. 
America........140 _ | Mech. Bkg Ass. 100“ - 
Chase Nat Ex. .125 |Merchants® seegen 1390 — 
\Mer Exchange .102 — 
Nessa - 


Cescccccceces 0 - sstes eee i) 


yf Exch‘ ape. 160 
Hanover.. .130 





STATE SecuRITEs. —The following are 
the closing quotations pe —_ tgs 
68-908. 13 
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Mo. 68, ork, due ‘92. 2 

Mo, 6s, fdg, due ‘94-5 

Mo. 6s. Hest L-due B10 
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Stock Market.—The temper of the 
Stock Market during the early portion of 
the week was of a fluctuating character, 
with depressing influences, which made 
themselves felt, under which the entire list 
showed a decline ranging from 1 to 10 per 
cent. Subsequently there was a complete 
revolution, and many properties that gave 
evidence of weakness and were crumbling 
slowly away rallied and came to the front 
with a firmness that is unprecedented. 
What is the cause of this abrupt change? 
is the question in most mouths on the 
Street. It was reported, and the statement 
found many believers, that the trunk lines 
had settled their differences and that the 
old rates would be established. The im- 
proved condition of the President and more 
favorable reports in regard to the con- 
dition of the crops were arguments 
that were used to the full extent of 
their usefulness by those whose interest 
it was to sustain the market. Whether the 
advance in prices can be maintained under 
existing circumstances is a matter which 
the near future will decide. From the 
small offerings of freight that are reported, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
strife ‘will continue for some time to come; 
for whenever business is restricted there is 
sharp competition; combine therewith 
the efforts on the part of the Grand Trunk 
to force a crisis in the railroad war, by cut- 
ting the fare from Boston to Chicago to 
$5, and also the announcement of its deter- 
mination to reduce the fare from Chicago 
to Boston to the same figure, is ominous. 

This line has now carried the war into all 
its departments—freight and passenger, East- 
bound and West-bound. It is said, also, to 
be making time contracts for carrying 
freight at its present rates extending into 
the Winter months. Its managers announce 
that it has entered the fight ‘‘ to stay,” and 
they evidently expect, before they change 
their position, to see the other roads accede 
to whatever terms they choose to dictate. 
With such prospects in the future, there ig 
but little encouragement to speculation in 
railroad stocks, and the public accept the 
situation and are awaiting further develop- 
ments before entering upon the dangerous 
game of speculation. Sales for the week 
amounted to 2,579,583 shares. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 

High. Low Closing 





Adams Express.............. 106 137 

American Express.......... 235 83g 82 R21g 
Alton and Terre H........ + 800 Sle 45 514% 
Alton and Terre H., pf..... 200 82% 2 O26 
American Dist. Tel......... 8,000 48 46% 48 
B., Pitt., and West.......... 100 44 44 44 
Roston Air Line............ ° 200 68 67 68 
B. C. R. and North.....0.0-« 387 «80 80 80 
Colorado......-..+++e00+ 56 tt] 56 
Canada Southern.. 675%, 63% 67 
Cameron Coal...... 44 874 43% 
Central Arizona ............ 49,700 2% 4% 2% 
Central Pacific.........0.0+- 83,055 O44¢ 80% 04 
C.,C., C., amd Imd........000 5,260 04% 89 wh 
Ches. and Ohfo.......... coos 47 QBig 2h Wl 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... 3,600 43 35 42% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 7 Sle 27 81% 
G, C., and £. O.....006 soveere 19,120 24 20 234g 
GeRer TH oc cccccsccisscce 200 «(27 25 P) 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 6,330 161% 155 161% 
Chicago and Alton.......... 1,475 138% 135 136 
Chi., St. P., and M.......... 9.600 42 38 42 
Chi., St. P., and M., pf....... 20,210 104% 90 104 
Chicago and Northwestern. 95,470 127% 122 196% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 2,740 140% 196 199% 


Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul....141,165 114% 108%¢ 114% 
Chic.,M.,and St. Paul,pf.. 725 190 128 130 
Cin., 8., and Cleve.......... 5,400 59 44% 590 


Clev. and Pitts............... 60 14014 14016 14014 
I, Gi tiiteccagasesse 200 8814 38 38 
Del., Lack., and Western...179,400 124 118 123% 
Del. and Hudson....... eeeee 19.200 110%. 10654 110 
Den. and R. Grande......... 94,065 102% 9454 10256 
Excelsior............+« sseoee 1,000 26 We BW 
Han. and St. Joseph....... - 10,550 945 80% 2 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 8,425 1124 107% 112% 
Homestake Min........ Seece 180 17 15% 16 
Houston and Texas......... 1,000 96 td a 
Tilinots Cenrral.......... +--+ 8100 188 1846 196 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 4,900 594 45 51 
EaO GMS... sccccccedcccees 208,670 12634 12014 190% 


Lake Erie and Western..... 12,000 58. 52% 57% 
Louisville and Nashville... 


Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 405 81g 88 Big 
Little Pittsburgh............ 1,100 2% 2% 2% 
Manhattan........... aeeseres 10,200 1836 155% 1814 
Manhattan Beach sees 1,367 96% 82 36 
Maryland Coal............... 100 2% 8626 6 
Mil. and L. Shore.........-. 5,000 543 40 Bag 
Mar. and Cin., ist pf........ 1000 15 1. 6 
Mar. and Cin.,2apf......... 400 10 ” oO 
Memphisand ©... ; ........ 12668 84 @8B & 
85 | 
101% 697101 
374 81 36% 
110 101% 100% 
4534 4035 4436 
12544 122 125% 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louis.. 11,040 82 BS 82 
New Cen. Coal.........4:.-. 600 27 6 © 
N. J. Comtral....--0s+s.. «s+ 141,280 965% 
N.Y. Cemtral................ 47,807 145 1 ‘one Prie 
1. Y. and New Haven...... 47 18% «6181188 
N.Y Blevated.....,........ 8,800 107 104 107 








vanereaecats 

N.Y., L. E., and Western..100,050 45 41% «444% 
N. Y., L. E. and W., pfd... 6,400 87 80% «86% 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 36,860 83 28%, 8254 

North. and Western......... 7.056 624 S334 638 
Northern Pacific..... « sone 96.205 41 35 0% 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 04,242 82% 73g 88g 
Ohio and Miss............... 20,150 S304 986 BO% 

500 100 «6108 = «(108 

2.250 163 160 163 

9,480 My «2 

77 3S 35 

Pacific Mail........... dovece . 57,630 47 53 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 14,100 5084 
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189 180% 
144 144 
88 41% 
19 18% 19 
Quicksilver, pf......... eveee 71% 60 71% 
Rochester and Pitts...... 2,000 42 8% 41% 
Rock Island........... ececes 6,085 13034 184% 189 
Rich. and Allegheny........ bs] 52 bs) 
35 35 85 
° 87 8 0 8 
Standard Mining...... ercece 800 «23 2254 23 
Sutro Tunnel..............-- 1,500 15% 1% 1% 
St. L. and San Francisco... - 5625 51 45% «=O 
St. L. and San Fran., pf.. 1,700 Bi Tk 75% 
8t. ip 8 Sen San Fran., t pt. 1,185 107 10 107 
St. P., Min..and M........... 2,610 1 100 «6108 
Tol. b ; 2 Ree 2,000 27 9 
Pacific. 12234 
Texas and Pac’ ase 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac 
b., St. L., and P., pf #0 





Francia Itrems.—Superintendent Da- 
vis, of the New Orleans Mint, reports to the 
Treasury Department that he will during 
the movement of the cotton and sugar- 
cane crops put out from New Orleans 
eight or ten millions of standard silver dol- 
lars. The annual demand for the silver 
dollar is thought to be about to recom- 
mence, to be followed inevitably by a back- 
ward flow of the coin into the Treasury 
vaults. 

DrvipENDs.—The National Bank of the 
Republic has declared a dividend of four 
per cent., ey August 4th. 

The New York National Exchange Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and one- 
half per cent., payable August Ist. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


quane or Fisk & Hatcn, 
©. 5 Nassav Sr., , 
New Yor, July 7th, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive d of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the ts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisf y # before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
fame amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver. 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. Werender accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we cam obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of fi ial int to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 























One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar. 
ket rates. and make exchanges for National Banks 
in the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write p 4 canes the old Banking 


HOW ES ae COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y.- 
Poementy mwas mae uD 
oF et aap per cent., payabie 


we. 8. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELL 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 











mission. 
18 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 
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(Lins, Bounen S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine 5t. — Rew Yor 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchante 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full iuformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Secarities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bonden. Frank Jenkins. 








State of Massachusetts, 5 per cent., 
Registered, 1895; 

City of Toledo, 444 per cent., 1896; 

City of Toledo, 5 per cent., 1884—6}3 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19095 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 4'¢4 per cent., 19203 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19193; 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 4 per cent., 19193 

Southern Pacific Railroad of Cali- 
fornia 6s, 19053; 


and other first-class investment securi-« 
ties for sale by 


BREWSTER, BASSET & C0., 


35 Congress St., Boston. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find gepectal advantages of 
the convenient safekeeping of the same, nos only 
to their personal access and control, at the 


SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
. 214-216 BROADWAY, 
__ NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


CECIL, ZIMMERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 








No. 74 Breadway, New York; 
No. 69 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





Grornce W. CeciL, Member New York Stock Exchange. 
M. Zruuenmax, New York. 
W. P. Tuomas, W. M. WILSHIRE, Cincinnati, O. 


FRANCIS B. O"CONNOR, 


(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGER), 
comM™ 


E 

WaEAT FUTURES A SPECIALTY. 
30 and 32 Whitehall Street, | New York. 

NCRS :—Z. K. Newell, Eaq., C + ast fiver N. 
ee RY. iw. Ly Inman, Bod, isinma, 8 prea © Ce 

. Yes t. . Eaq.. Pres’t etropols, 

N. ¥.; W. H. Guion, ., Guton Steamship Mee N.Y.; 
and others. Write for Circular. 











STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 


atin 1) COoLumsBvus, tway Oo AND 
go i 


cA SERCH HMPRRING OL HE 


office of the Company, in Cleveland, on 
of Beppousses —. at 10 o’cloc » 
and vote u ment of consolidation of the 
pe a aN 8 Kk of this Gompany wae nen gy. 
Stock o: the Cinetnnatt, Hamilton, and 
road Company, and upon any other cnttes in con- 
nection therewith. 

aa paeter books will be closed on the erent pee 

h and remain closed —_ Septembe: 

“ee ie of the Board of Bg ts 
GEO. H RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ccnmmeneeeemmememmaiaianies 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


THe New YorK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
New York, July 26th, 1881. 
59th DIVIDEND. 
e Board of Directors have this day declared a 
neuridend of THREE AND ONE-HALF ) PER CENT., 
payable on and after August list. 
. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 


roa: , ATIONAL, of AE F THE RE- 





OGK- 
on the 








ay 1.—The Beard < 
Directors have this d wouaren a Dividend of 
(4) PER CENT ug ab ie on and after Thursday, _ 
gust 4 1881, which time the transfer ks 
are c 


E. H. PULLIN, Cashier. 
OFFick OF THE FARRAGUT FIRE InsuRance 
Company, No. 346 Broapwar, 
Brawcn Orrice No. 152 Broapway, 
New York, July 12th, 1881. | 


[us BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 





this day declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
PER CENT. out of earnings of the last six months, 


payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Gocsatery. 





Tes Lake Smorz axp MicHiGaN SOUTHERN Rar) 
way Company, | 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND 
rae DIRECTO F THis June sath. 1 VE THIS 
A 
day declared a gotety vidend of Two Pex 
Curr. upon its capital stock, payable on the Ist day 
of next, at this office. 

Pepe Sie pe canes’ s § (week P. Mu. 
on th PRD AY th ry ath dag at's aay of August 
on the 
next, E. 


2S ees 


ae 


, 
; 
q 
‘ 
' 
; 


" 








Commercial. 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS. 


Tue Herald, of this city not long since 
published the following table of figures, 
showing the arrivals of immigrants in this 
city during the years mentioned: 





Year. Irish Born. German. Others. Total. 
To 1846........ 780,000 400.000 161,883 1,341,883 
1BAT. .. ccs ceceee 52,046 63,180 22,936 129,062 
niciednadinkil 04,061 61.073 90,142 184,176 
SEED. congcenente 112.001 65.705 62.307 220,603 
Wee ee covccces 117,088 45.535 50,223 212,706 
BB occvevceces 168,506 60,019 66,376 289,601 
FI cccccacese 118,131 118.611 64.250 80 002 
Se cacxcccoted 118,164 110,644 62,187 284,045 
176.986 50,063 310.228 
52.802 30,238 136,233 
56.113 41,963 142.352 
80,974 45,680 183,773 
91,874 21,640 75,589 
28,270 18,410 79,322 
87,800 19,033 105,162 
97,139 12,436 66,539 
2 27,740 16.349 76.306 
At 85.002 20,685 156,448 
BS 57,446 83,451 180,206 
16% 83.451 42,439 196,352 
SEED. cdocccscece 68,047 106,716 68,655 233,418 
1867... 65,14 117,501 60,006 242,731 
eetninssnees 47.571 101.989 64,135 218,605 
LBBB... .. ce eeee 66,204 90.605 93,180 254,980 
Sibcascsnewess 66,168 Rs 74,652 212,170 
Bbc ccccceccese 65.506 88,001 75.5382 220,639 
BTR. 2.666 eevee 68,747 182,706 98,129 204,581 
ere 68.612 104,214 98,902 266,878 
Sree 85,908 49,302 63,931 140,141 
1875. 19,024 25.450 89.077 4.560 
RUE. ccccccocccs 10,314 21,085 86,915 68,264 
Wee ccceccocces 8,221 17,753 18,472 54,536 
BEUB. .ccecccecce 13,013 23,051 89,288 75,347 
BED. cocccsccese 22,624 33,574 78,972 185,176 
DEED. co ccccceces 66.300 104.2% 154,708 $27,371 
Total.. «+ 2,988,445 2, 699, 662 1 1,933, 172 7,526,279 
First six ‘months of 1881. ‘ 241,498 


Total to July lst, 1881, landed at New York 7,767,777 

These figures show, within the last thirty- 
five years, 6,425,894 of such arrivals at the 
port of New York, which is more than 
twice the population of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies when peace was concluded after the 
War of the Revolution. The total arrivals 
prior to 1846 are set down at 1,341,883. 
Put the whole together, and we have an 
aggregate of 7,767,777. About two-thirds 
of all the arrivals by sea have been at the 
port of New York. The entire aggregate 
since the Revolution would not be less than 
10,000,000. It is hardly possible to calcu- 
late the immense accession to the wealth 
and power of the United States which has 
been derived from this source. And still 
the immigrants come, pever in larger num- 
bers than during the current year, and they 
will continue to come. Let them come. 
The country is large enough for all of them, 
even if their numbers should be doubled. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durine the past week the dry goods 
market has shown a continued improve- 
ment and avery large volume of business 
has been completed in all the staple fabrics. 
There has also been an active inquiry for 
worsted dress goods, ginghams, cotton dress 
goods, and certain makes of printed calicoes, 
which resulted in a very satisfactory in- 
crease in the amount of sales. Buyers have 
been present in large numbers. Their deal- 
ings have been governed by the demand 
and caution has marked their every step in 
their selections. The freedom with which 
they admit the strong tone of the mar- 
ket and the favorable condition of sup- 
plies, with the steady demand for goods, 
is assuring that alarge trade for the sea- 
son is being provided for and that the Fall 
trade may well be counted on as a profit- 
able one. It is more evident than ever 
that shippers are putting forth every effort 
to secure the benefits of cheap transporta- 
tion occasioned by the war carried on at 
present among the various railroads in cut- 
ting the rates at which freight is moved, 
as there has been a great increase in the 
movement of merchandise. The season- 
able weather that has been experienced of 
late has acted as an incentive to a steady 
consumption of light summer fabrics, 
which has reduced stocks very materially, 
and retailers are coming into the market 
with their orders for reassortments in larger 
lines than has been known for many years. 
The improved condition of the people 
financially throughout the whole country, 
us Well as the gfeat influx of emigrants and 
the developments of capital in its general 
circulation, has beer conducive of the estab- 
lishment of the present healthy condition 
of trade, and it is anticipated that the near 
future is freighted with a consumptive 
demand for goods that will exceed the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine, 


it policy to await larger demands. 
last quotations were 3 15-16 cents, less 1 per 
cent., for 64x64s and 3§ and 3} for 56x60. 


chocolate fancies, 


cies, 7c.; 
64c.; mournings, 6c. ; 


colors and 
6ic.; silver grays, 64c.; 


white, 9c. ; indigo blues, 32-inch, 12}c. ; and 
indigo blues, 36-inch, 15c. 





Corton Goops.—There was a good, 
healthy demand for plain and colored 
cotions, though few large transactions 
were reported, owing to the depleted con- 
dition of stocks. Selections were made with 
such frequency that the volume of business 
was of fair aggregate proportions. Mediaum- 
grade bleached goods are fairly active and 
in very light supply, and the best makes 
of fine brown cottons are largely sold ahead. 
There was a well-sustained movement in 
wide sheetings, cotton flannels, ducks, 
denims, ticks, quilts, grain-bags, etc. on 
account of back orders; but, notwithstand- 
ing the large deliveries made in this con- 
nection for months past, many of the most 


desirable fabrics are still heavily sold in ad- 


vance of production. There were compar 
atively few price revisions, but the changes 
that occurred were in an upward direction 
and all such makes of goods that govern 
the market are firmly held at current quota- 
tions. 
Print-elotha,---The 


demand for privt- 


cloths bas ruled inactive and quotations are 


unchanged, owing to the fact that manu- 
facturers are not disposed to make a mar- 
ket quotation on small sales, but consider 
The 


Prints.—The demand for prints bas been 
somewhat irregular, but a satisfactory busi- 
ness in some of the most popular makes 
was reported by agents. For medium fan- 


cies there was a moderate inquiry by pack- 


age buyers, and robes, patch-work, trim- 
ming prints, furniture cretonnes, and 
Turkey reds were severally in fair request; 
but light fancies and sbirtings were slow of 
sale. During the week agents have made 
the following prices: Pacific fancies, 7c. ; 
do. robes, 7c.; do. cardinals, 9c.; Arnold 
fancies, 7c.; Dunnell fancies, 7c.; do. 
6ic.; Carlton fancies, 
c.; Manchester fancies, 7c.; Windsor fan- 
Gloucester fancies, 64c.; staples, 
shepherd plaids, 6c. ; 
Dundee dark fancies, 54c.; Albion solid 
solid black, 6c.; shepherd 
black and white and mournings, 
indigo blue and 


checks, 


Ginghams.—There was an improved de- 
mand for ‘‘dress styles” and sume liberal 
transactions were reported by agents. The 
provision made by manufacturers for the 
Fall trade is comparatively light, and in- 
tending buyers should lose no time in 
placing their orders, and thus avoid disap- 
pointment. The entire season’s produc- 
tion of some of the leading makes has 
already been closed out, and buyers are 
anxiously awaiting the genetal opening of 
the various makes. 

WooLen Goops.—Quietness still charac- 
terizes the woolen-goods market. The new 
demand for men’s heavy clothing fabrics 
was strictly moderate, being confined to 
small duplicate orders, while their produc- 
tion is usually sold so far ahead as to leave 
them in a generally satisfactory position. 
Amopg jobbers there has been but little 
activity abd transactions on their part were 
limited; though a better inquiry was no 
ticed for linseys, shawls, and a few other 
articles from early buyers. Supplies in the 
interior are known to be light and the gen- 
eral market has a firm and encouraging out- 
look, so that confidence is expressed in all 
quarters. Worsted coatings are sold well 
in advance of production and there is 
some inguiry for a few of the most de- 
sirable fancies and finer qualities. Over- 
coatings were quiet, though some orders 
are still being placed for fancy-backed 
effects, and a steady inquiry exists for at- 
tractive styles of clouakings and sackings, 
iu which a very fic wade has. lately keen 
accamplished ntucky jeans and doe- 
skins do not present any real change, 
though in s few of the better ities 
there was a somewhat improved small 
trade, values being well maintained. In 
flannels there was a considerable move- 
ment, and soe inquiry for small assorted 
lots, xt firm prices. The production of 
these and blankets is under contro! for some 
time to come; but the new request for the 
latter is rather less active than of late. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hosrery.—There has 
been an improved and fairly active demand 
for heavy sbirts and drawers, and also 
lurge deliveries of the same in execution of 
back orders. Staple hosiery remains quiet ; 
but a moderate business is reported in 
faucy hosiery and fancy knit woolens have 
been in fair request. 

AMERICAN Sriks.—There bas not been 
much animation in dress or millinery silks; 
but a materially increased business in gros- 
grain ribbons is reported and manufac- 
turers have experienced a good, steady de- 
mand for sewing sik and machine twist. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 
Foreign goods seem to revive and are 
commanding more attention from intending 
buyers, of whom there is a fair number 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


resent; there is but a moderate increase in- 


usiness, however, to report. Dress 


ruled quiet and the demand for the more 
productions is very light as yet. 
Fancies and novelties were taken iu small 
parcels by a few buyers; but assortments 
are not complete und the business ac- 
complished was hardly important. 
and colored silks are also inactive. 
inquiry was noted for black satins and, as 
in dress goods, there is some movement in 
novelties and fancies; but the general 
movement lacks animation. 
have been in fair request and an improved 
demand is reported for millinery silks, 
while cotton velvets have been selling quite 
White goods and laces rule quite, 
though there is a fair reassortin 
the latter, and Hamburg embroideries have 
been more freely disposed of. Linen goods 
and transaciions are 
limited to small lots for immediate wants. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


staple 


freely. 


are firm, but quiet, 


past year: 
For the week : 
tered 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


wowpay Svante. August ist, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS | axD — 
Langdon GB...3' 
10 |Lonsdale....... 36 


Antearecgy : : 
“ AA) 36 


b-4 
Bartlett, Foose 
C. ” 

Ballon & Bon.. 


Bay Mille....... 36 
Blackstone, AA. = 
Boott, RK 





Mis sacecoe 
“ Drscueae 
eee 
“ 
 Usseaeaae 
Canoe..... 
Clinton, is 
Dwight, Star 8..56 
™ Anchor36 
Fearless........ 3% 
Fruit of the Loom: 
36 
“ “ c .88 
+. © im 
Forestdale......36 
Green, G. +2 BO 
Gold. Medal... dees 36 
Great Falls, Q . .36 
” 8...31 
” *. 83 


33 
Hill’s Semp. “Yaem 


“ o a ~ 
“ oc .42 
6 6 ...4 
ONG: <5 senadxee 36 
Indian Orchard... 


“ DW..36 
Laugdon, 76... .36 
-” 76 46 


10 ,Wamsutta: 
7: OXX 


** Camnbric. .36 


17 Masonville.... .36 
Nashua, E...... 36 


- P......42 
- =) 


12 \Newmarket, ¥. 36 
74 N. Y. Mills 


Sa we t’r Twist 36 
. 5-4 


“c 


- 1. 4 


. 84 
a 4 Pepperell... ion ee 


cecee 74 
a 8-4 
ee 9-4 


“ 114 

4} Pequot........5 
© nwabeoun 6-4 
10 Slaterville...... 3% 
Tuscarora, XX .36 
4 eee 85 


** ex. heavy.36 
5-4 


** cambric.. .36 
* d’ble warp.36 


i Washington... -36 
B ee 100s. 36 


‘shirt gotten 
°° BA s.. 
- cambric.. 


‘st Whitinsvilie.. 86 
. 33 

“98 Williamsville: = 

103 Al.. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F.....36 

Atlantic, A..... d 
” ae 
a ee 36 
O  Qatis ae 
eo “Lids. 88 
- , fee 31 
Appleton, A.. .°.36 
wa XX. .36 
as R....96 
Augusta...... 36 
ee osanawe 33 
© bbe 
Broadway...... 36 
Bedford, R..... 30 
Boott, C —— 34 
ae Fee 36 
O Bias ss 30 
“ iewccuus 40 
Continental, C. .36 
si D..40 
Conestoga, D...28 
- G... .30 
" 8 ..3% 
” W..36 
Dwight, X......30 
een Po 33 
OH Besta. ce 
Exeter > ada 36 
wa 33 
Ellerton. Peas 10-4 
Harrisburg. A. .36 
B. ~ 

Indian pe. 

ée 30 
ed ooo 

. 4 


8 
Indian Orchard : 

. 30 

“« 6NN..38 

36 








63) 
74 


6 |Laconia ‘amet 10-4 
Be er 11-4 
af Lyman, T ..... 36 
Massachusetts: 
64 | hese 
63) au 
7! ” Os sae 
84 * Stand..36 
63:Medford ...... 36 
74 Nashua, fineO.... 
7. . . 36 
6 a 2 
5. “ ..48 
6 Newmarket, Dig 
5 . 36 
6 | “ 7 .36 
8 [Paciie, Extra...36 
7 TE Gnseees 
8}! Pepperell..... 7-4 
8 i . 84 
“ «cov Oe 
- .104 
eg .11-4 
72! te 124 
77. Pepperell, E fine 39 
63) ux 
63 we @..0088 
Ti © WN. 
63) Pequot, | ars 36 
— = ene 4 
"bate er 45 
74! Pittsfield, A 36 
6} Pocasset, C..... 36 
- * «@.,.7 33 
7 « E.. ..@ 
114 Stark, AA...... 36 
BS (OUR. 0.6es seeds 36 
“* heavy....40 


wee eee eene 


Black 
Some 


Fancy ribbons 


trade in 


62,250,961 76,249,412 
64.488.006 69,061,588 
























..40 ee... eee 
> . 36 
co vee” SH 59 2 
- XX...36 8}! - 219 S25 
* XXxX40 93) “ -.89 35 
Langley, A ....36 74! “ -.9 3% 
a ooeeet-S « 108 40 
war 3-4 54|Wachusett..... 36 8. 
Laconia, 9...6c88 FE nse 30 
6 oe-.TH 145 a occ 21 
“ i 20 a coece4S 13 
 -astess 4-4 224 
PRINTS. 
Albion..... anes -» 6 ‘Manchester........ 7 
American -e« 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy 63 Mallory........ Ae 
Arnold’s 7 ;Oriental.....ccece oo OF 
re 7 \Pacific ............. 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 7 |Richmond’s........ 6 
ee Pee —'Simpson’s solid bik.. 64 
Gloucester.......... 63 Sprague’s......... -— 
_., rrr -.-.. 64'Southbridge.. 64 
Ps covrccccts 64|Washinetun........ _ 
Lancaster ......... 54! Windsor, faney..... 7 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
ndroscoggin sat 84 Lawrence........ 8 
Canoe River...... 63 pannabeas 20 sateen 8} 
Clarendon........ 6} Pepperell. 
— “eee Imp. Se Rockport ....... < o 
de RIP’ 
American ..... A. @10 ‘Lowtten AA.. —@11} 
Amoskeag .. @114 Otis BB........ 9:@10 
- = fancy Gi Thorndike A. 11g. 124 
Columbian.... —@ 9: “« B..11 @11% 
Hamilton ..... —@l2 Uneasyille A.. 94@10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. i7}:Methuen, AA.... 15 
a ‘44 21) - ASA... 18 
pad Bicces 16 Palmer........ coe (68 
” Bescon 15 Pearl River....... 17 
” Or isene 14 | Pemberton, 2A 15 
vet = = re 
- sini. ee ” om 11 
66 114 Swift River...... - 
Cordis, AAA... .32 ” Thorndike, A er 10 
. ’ 2s ae 10 
« oe i Willow Brk., No. ;: 164 
Aamilton, Bi Se ME canvecened 164 
hada | © sencsscess 134 
hentibies, > . 86 183 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... © Se Miwrecccnes 
ss ci ecole 9 'Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mb’n By AS 
™ X brn. 154) W arren ee 15 
PE i iscccsencus _ ee 14 
> 
Amoskeag......... 11 Manchester........10 
ah. BOG MORGEE...ccccccce — 
ee kh See 123 
Gloucester......... 104 White M’f’gCo. stp] 104 
Lancaster.......... 103 «6 Fancy..103 
BROWN DRILLS. 
BREE . 600000006. 89 Langley, B......... 8 
PE cuectewdéas N Massachusetts, D... 83 
BO0t..0.00 epivincad 84 G... 7 
ee F 8}| Pepperell .......... 8} 
| eee — af ee 8} 
Caledonia, XX..... ty ‘Parke Mills, No. - 11 
ecccces -12 
Economy.........e+ 12 protiey laasctkeaws 112 
Far & Murs, No. 7...124 York, 1............- 12 





R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th Stooet, Sixth Avenue, and 13th nly 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR cparomms RESIDING A al OF THE 
'Y OR THOSE AT THE 


SEA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, OR IN THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
ON HAVING RDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
AND TO THEIR ENTIRE BATISF A CTION. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTABLISH- 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS Mt 2 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
Simpson, Grevelord & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave, 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Farnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Heusekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
PIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
— and Shoes, etc., ete. 


Scone of = abdve will be sent to any part of the 
Uni tes, to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the shenpest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
1 Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by ati First- 


FOR SALE BY 


T, STEWART & 
deeb 


Av ee 
FeRy &co, 
Bi. SOLOMON'S & SONS. 


ode shades; su 





broider for table or p 





\62 inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’¢ss Dealers 
nae very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 


rb to em- \nation. 
cuvers.. — 





August 4, 1881.] 















Weekly Blarket Review, 


(Por the week ending, Friday, July 29th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary; to Choice. -- 9a 
Santos, oe OO) REE a 
PGs tness0csdaurasens: comedians “ageo” 
Dc niidis-a i ehawaaunonen | auaceeeaen 24 @25 
8 EERIE Re 10§/@134 
MDS ietekiccccscnsacekeasuns ---1l @14 
TEA 
DD: <5 coamnaebkesuhs conclcammedl -20 @40 
Rr er 15 @70 
EE in oncvncans wapeWenes emewsan cus 15 (@37 
EE err Te 27 @80 
ae ee eee 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... .......60. 84@ 8 
ee | eee ee eeee 10¢@1 
6 ee . ... 1a— 
Powdered..... sind emeiemenreeay 109(@10§ 
EI EE i a 92(@10 
Waite.—Standard A.. uae - Rw— 
Steam Refiucd A............ 9k@ 9 
OS a eee 8i@ 88 
WeREW. COG. 2. o  < on cc ceeccccoss 74@ 8 
MD co. cnesecevcovauenene 64@ 64 
MOLASSES 
is ads aeaenicweycmanacew wncha 26 @380 
a | .33 (@38 
6 GFOCETY.. 00 ccc ce oe wien s'enie's «eae an 
ED ctvisen dawunine eshsaeenmkkh 36 (@36 
EEE eee 30 @55 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) per qtl.... 4 874@ 85 G0 
Geand Genk Cod........ ccc. f 350 @ 3 75 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. 7 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... T60 @ 750 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 450 @ 475 
ee ee 18 @ — 19 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80 @ 81 
| a ee 23 @ 25 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... 250@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 2 40 _-— 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix. . 200 a — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’ 8. 1 20 @ $1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 05 @ 120 








—_a 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Foor: 
a peer $4 00 @ 
RE ee 3 40 @ 
Superfine Spring.......... 410 @ 
State Extra rands....... 480 @ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 48 @ 
Minnesota Clear...... --» 515 @ 
Minnesota Straight........ 6 00 a 
Spring Wheat Patents. .... 5 60 @ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 4 85 @ 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0..Mich. 5 65 @ 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra... 4 90 @ 
White Wheat Ex.,0..Ind. 5 75 @ 
Doable Extras, Ohio. Ind. 6 00 @ 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 590 @ 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 615@ 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 6 65 @ 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 5B @ 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 610 @ 
White Wheat, Michigan... 5 75 @ 
SOUTHERN FLovur: 
|e ae 5 25 @ 
Balt., Alex. ‘ ” Georgetown. ——@ 
Virginia | 575 @ 
Kre Fiocr: 
ee MAimenee 515 @ 
Pennsylvania ............. —--@ 
CoRN MEAL: 
Wester cccces eo scence - 800 @ 
Brandywine ............ 345 @ 
ee re ---@ 
GRAIN 
Wear 
CE ee $1 26 a 
* Pee. ~1B@ 
Red Winter................ 1 26i@ 
COouN: 
EE rere reer —-#@ 
BE cat s'seecnsuh es rere — 59 @ 
Co ee ee —i57@ 
Oats: 
WE céwiccuneeede tseeee— — @ 
SN sadascsesensucwece —-—@ 
aa — 47 @ 
Rrz 
a ee eon ee M@ 
Pennsylvania.............. —-S8 @ 
BEANS: 
ee eves 240 @ 
ET ae 24 @ 
DP cnikss -pdvebekeootndes 240 @ 
PEas: 
Green, 1880, # bush........ 150 @ 
Southern Black | sates # 2 
bush. bag. ee | fF 
HAY “AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 40 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 Jbs.. — 6 @ 
Olover, mixed, — 40 @ 
Oat Straw, * - — 4 @ 
Long Rye Straw, ‘ = — 7 @ 
Short Rye Straw, “ =“ — 0 @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, New..........2..+..$18 300 @ 
Extra Prime.......... --» 4% @ 
EviMe TOSS, ......-cccccoee 10. @ 
| ere ~ 18 0 @ 
Bacon: 
DRE ane acerca $9 75 @ 
Long Clear........ + sine 9 6B 
Short Rib........ babkeie + SWD@ 
Cur Megats: 
Smoked Hams ........ «oe — 114@ 


Smoked Shoulders........ — 8% 
af Smoked UCIPR.sceccveccee = u 


ad 
— 


AWAVASAAAIIRDAISHE > we 


ale 
|S SIS RRRRSRRKSSERSRSESSS 


lex 


w 
~~ 
o 


o- 
— 
o oO 


SSSSET 


| 
tile 


— 1% 


8 00 

Sharps .......... 00bbs0dss00e0 22 00 
Ry o Peed... erccccsccccocsces 16 00 
00° 

00 
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MILL PEED. 
40 108... ceesseeeeeee eeabeoes 


Uae San oR 8 ahi 


80 lbs...... eccecccscsece seease 16 00 
100 Ub8.....0.... 2800s obscrcce li 


SEDSE 
| 8828snae 


Oil Meal......... Jecspcepooce OE 
Linseed Meal..... éavepcecocss OE 
Barley Meal.............. «+. 200 @ 


| sessssss 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. [fair to choice.........20 @ 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... — a aii} 
State Dairy, tubs, ferior........ ..... 
Western. airy, choice to fancy....... iB ° rr 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 14 @18 
CHEESE. 


State, Factory, fine.........0.0s-00+++-109@I1 
Good,to prime..........-. oerccesces 10 (Q10$ 
Fair to good............. eodeoscctecs > We 
Ohio factory, 0 aaa cee 9 @— 
Flat, good to prime......eeseeessseeee 8 @ 8 
Skimmed creamery........ os0eénedece SE UE 
Full-skimmed factory............0.... 3@4 


EGGS. 


aa. 
on™ Der 100 Ib8..........00-12 0 @— — 
cecccccce = 2% @-- — 
3 00 @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked..... — 16 @— 17 
Spring Chickens, Poiisdeipbia..— e @— 18 
Broilers, 2: 23 (@— 24 


7 Jersey... — 3 @— 9 

Fowls, Jersey..............- ‘sooee— 15 @— 16 

‘* State and Western.......— 12 @— 13 

ES ee eee — 18 @— Ww 
VEGETABLES. 


Green corn. Hackensack, per 100.8 75 @#%1 00 


Cucumbers. L. I., per 100....... — 7% @ 100 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per basket....— 40 @ 1 00 
Onions, Maryland, per bbl....... 3 50 (@ 4 25 
Green Peas, L.1., per bag:...... 1 00 @1 25 
String Beans, L.I., per bag..... -— 87 @ 100 
Radishes, L. I., long, per 100....— 50 (@ 75 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. .. 1 00 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, L. L., 2 400 «@ 7 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 150 @ 4 00 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches --- 150 @ 200 
Turnips, White, per100 bunches. 1 50 @ 8 00 
Turnips, Rusala, per bbl..... --.-— 7% @1 00 
Potatoes, new I., perbbl..... 123 @150 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 1 25 @ 1 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, N.C., per bush........ $4 00 $4 50 
Green Gooseberries, per bush... 1 25 @ 1 50 
Wortleberries, Md., per quart. . — 6@— 7 
Raspberries, Brandywine, perpt.— 4@— 6 
Blackberries, Wilson, per quart.— 8 @— 10 
Currants, Cherry, per Ib........ — 5&5 @ 6b 
Plums, Beach, per quart........ 4@— 6 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 1 50 @ 2 00 
Apples, Red Astrachan, per bbl. 1 00 @ 1 50 
Apples, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 1 00 @ 1 25 
Apples, Sour Bough, per bbl..... 12 @1 50 
Watermelons,.N. U. and Norfolk 
per 100.........+.. saben. a io 00 @20 00 
DOMESTIC a FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ bl@— 5 
Peaches, Peeled. ...............— 17 @— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled.......... — 5@— 5} 
RES — Ti@— 8 
CATTLE MARKET. 
BecF SIDEs: 
City Dressed... ............0-— S8@— % 
Western Dressed.............- — 6@— % 
Live SHEEP: 
WN oes ccccccsceseccense™ BR— 
Live LaMBs: 
Fair to primé.......sesseeeee2— 6 @— 
DRESSED CALVES: 
Jersey prime....... ccescccces 84Q@— 12 
Buttermilk .......... sovecescom 440— 44 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice..........— T@— 8 
State, prime............ coeeeem™ %M@— 7 
Hoss, DresseD: 
BG ccvsvebessne cccccccccce™® o— 8 
CY... ccccccccccccccccocvcce v9 


Cit 84(@ 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. "6 00 @ 6 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble Pacific  aenee sseseee8— — @ 
Listers’ Stand. Supe 


Ammoniated Bone .32 00 @35 00 

“- Ce Rental. ++++229 00 @30 50 
“* Ground Bone............31 00 33 50 
we NS Saas -2-- vont ae 31. 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
‘¢ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 00 
00 


‘« Buckwheat Fertilizer. . 
Specialties compounded to order: 









Homestead Superphosphate 
( Michi yo — Works) 40 00 
I Grower 
(Mich Carbon Works) 6 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load.....ccceccsscces 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’ a Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate "cee ay OOTP 2% 00 
Baugh’s ¥ sori vert Pure Bove 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Sang’ port Bone, - 2,000 
_ TER RS SP ee IF 5 41 00 @33 00 
Allen" 8 Phosp! 85 00 00 
Soluble Motibe Ge Guano. --45 00 @48 OU 
Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, - 0p. ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
* $0 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Genenia 
a ee 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average. -29 00 (@2%0 00 
“* dissolved, high grade. 00 _ 
German Potash Salts, Kainit. 50 @ 7 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs.) inves 50 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. . ), per 
Sulphate of Ammcna, par ids. re 480 
iu. te per 4 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 840 @ 3 45 
ASHES.— We quote 43 cents for Pot and 





Iusurance, 


MISDESCRIPTION ON RENEWING. 


Suppose that the insured, on obtaining a 
renewal, inadvertently fails to disclose 
changes in the title or risk which have oc- 
curred since the policy was issued. There 
is no fraud; only an oversight. Are his 
rights impaired? In a case in the New 
York Supreme Court, last summer, the 
policy, which was upon the stock and 
materials of a fan factory, contained a pro- 
vision that the insurance might be renewed 
by payment of premium and giving of re- 
newal receipt, and should be considered as 
continued under the origiual representa- 
tions, unless otherwise specified in writing; 
but, in case there should have been any 
change in the risk not made known to the 
company by the insured at the time of re- 
newal, the renewal should be void. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of the policy the owner 
originally insured sold out the establishment. 
The policy was, with the company’s assent, 
assigned to the purchaser; and when the 
policy was about to expire the purchaser, 
through a broker, who gave no pew 
information and paid the same pre- 
mium as before, applied for a renewal, and 
the Company gave an ordinary renewal re- 
ceipt. It was subsequently ascertained that 
the risk had been increased (apparently by 
changes in the neighboring buildings), and, 
on this ground, the company, when a fire 
occurred, refused payment, contending that 
the renewal was void because the purchaser 
of the factory had not disclosed the change 
of risk. There was no pretext that he 
knew of thechange; therefore, it was argued 
for him that he was not in fault. A major- 
ity of the judges sustained the company’s 
defense. They said that, as the policy was 
worded, whoever applied for a renewal of 
it was bound to make inquiry and ascertain 
any facts which would change the risk. 
What was important to the company was 
not merely that the insured should not prac- 
tice concealment, but that the company 
should have, without expense and trouble, 
full, actual information, This the insured 
had undertaken to give. His engagement 
was, in effect, that no change of risk had 
taken place; not merely that be did not 
know of any.* 

In a case decided by the same court, early 
last wivter, the applicant seems to have 
been led into a careless and deficient way 
of describing his interest in the property 
by the circumstance that the agent pre- 
viously knew all about it, A policy was 
issued on a planing mill, the machinery in 
it, and the stock of lumber. The title to 
these was quite involved. The land was 
held not by deed, but under a contract for 
purchasing it; the machinery was subject 
to a chattel mortgage; the lumber was 
owned by the insured, free and clear. The 
agent of the company, however, was fully 
informed of all these facts. During the 
lifetime of the policy the insured made sev- 
eral payments on his liabilitics in respect to 
the property, by which his interest was im- 
proved. At the expiration of the policy 
the same agent, acting for the same com- 
pany, made inquiry of the insured if he did 
not wish to continue the insurance. The 
insured answered Yes, and a pew policy 
was issued to him; but, after the fire, the 
company disputed liability, substantially 
because, when the new policy was issued, 
the claims and incumbrances against the 
property were not disclosed. The court 
said that, if they were fully dis- 
closed to the agent at the time of apply- 
ing for the first policy, that was suf- 
ficient. It is the duty of the agent to 
report all important information he receives 
to the company employing him. The law 
takes it for granted that he does this, and 
would, therefore, treat the present case as 
if it had been. shown that the facts made 
known tothe agent when the first policy 
was obtained were communicated to the 
company. Now, the second policy was, in 
effect, nothing more than a renewal of the 
first one. It would be unjust to aliow the 
companies to repudiate renewal policies be- 
cause the whole story told to them on the 
first application was not formally repeated 
on obtaining the renewal. The, reader will 
notice the important difference between 
thesetwocases. In the one first mentioned, 


* Brueck v. Phoenix Ins, Co., 21 Hun., 542. 
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a change of isk, which the company had 
no reason to anticipate, had arisen during 
the life of the original policy. In the other 

the change of interest arose from payments 
which the company (by its agent) was fully 
informed the insured intended und wae 
expected to make.+ 


+ Broadhead v. Lycoming Fire Ius Co., 23 Hun., 807. 


LEAVE THEM ALONE. 


WE clip the following from an exchange: 


**Marriage insurance has been brought 
within the range of the corporation laws of 
Pennsylvania, a company having been char- 

tered to assist young men with funds when 
they are about to be married. The perma- 
nent fund is to be created by the fees of 
members who may be initiated from the 
age of fifteen years upward, paying an en- 
trance fee of about six dollars and assess- 
ments from time to time. The certificate 
of membership will entitle the holder, 
when he decides to marry,to a certain 
amount Of money, varying according to 
the amount for which he was originally in- 
sured. Such societies are said to be well 
established ia the Old World and to serve a 


good purpose.” 

This new movement has been the signal 
for a general attack by the insurance press, 
which to us seems entirely uncalled for. 
It is true that the assessment plan is seem- 
ingly adopted by marriage insurance com- 
panies, and it is quite likely that they will 
not achieve any wonderful success; but in- 
surance journals are going outside of their 
province when they wage warfare against 
them. The purpose of marriage insurance 
is very different from that of the infamous 
“co-operatives,” and it conflicts no more 
with the legitimate business of life com- 
panies than does fire insurance. Marriage 
insurance is not insurance at all, strictly 
sperking, but partakes more of the nature 
of a savings association, and we advise that 
such companies be allowed to pursue the 
even tenor of their ways. There is iv them 
no room for such frauds as ‘‘death-bed” 
insurance, and, if they result disastrously, 
no one will be able to make an argu- 
ment against life insurance out of their fail- 
ure. Above all, marriage insurance com- 
panies may and probably will serve to draw 
attention and patronage from the co-oper- 
ative concerns, in whicb event they will not 
have lived for naught. 








TORNADO INSURANCE. 


Tue experience of last month ought, it 
would seem, to set at rest any doubts 
about tornado insurance being one of the 
long-felt wants of the West. Itis not too 
much to say that one of the gravest ob- 
jections in many minds to a settlement in 
the prairie states are these very tornadoes, 
with their lightning accompaniments, Fire 
is a calamity unthought of beside them. 
Yet tornado insurance bas been repeatedly 
tried and as often failed. Why? Because 
it has not been conducted on sound busi- 
ness principles. Accident insurance was a 
failure, and for all we know might have 
remained so had not the Travelers’ shown 
how to make it successful. The losses from 
tornadoes are sweeping losses, A dis- 
trict may remain untouched for ten years; 
but when the visitation comes it plows a 
groove right through, miles in length, and 
woe to everything of value within that 
path. To talk of a local mutual guaran- 
teeing against such mischief is nonsense. 
To be io a position to repair the damage, it 
would have to charge fifty times what the 
premium was worth, and, as nearly all 
tornado companies have heretofore been of 
this class, it is no wonder that the business 
never prospered, Still (we repeat it) the 
West isin need of this protection and of 
protection against lightwing, floods, and 
other elements of destruction, quite as 
much dreaded by the distant settler as fire. 
—Insurance Monitor. 





A VALUABLE OPINION. 


Tuosk who have had confidence in the 
Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Com- 
pany will find below an opinion, on that 
subject, of men who know what they are 
talking about: 


‘‘The undersigned are of opinion that 
the business as now conducted by the 
Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Com- 
pany in its safety fund department, where- 
by. its capital and assets are claimed to be 
exempt frcm any liability whatever, is not 
only contrary to public policy, but also is 
calculated to deceive the people and bring 
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discredit upon the state and the general 
business of insurance 
“ FIARTYORD, 6TH APRIL, 1881 


“The Traveler's Insurance Company, by 
Rodney Dennis, secretary ; 1. Goodnow, of the 
Hina Insurance Company; Wm. B. Clark, of 
the tna Insurance Company ; A‘tna Life In- 
surance Company, by M. G. Bulkeley, presi- 
dent; Jacob L. Greene, president Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Phenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, by J. B. 
Bunce, vice-president; Connecticut Fire In- 
surance Company, by Charles R. Burt, secre- 
tary; 8. C. Preston, of the Orient Insurance 
Company; Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, by J. 8. Parsons, president ; George L. 
hase, president Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Convecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, by F. V. Hudson, secretary.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue published returns of the companies 
for the first six months are far from satisfy- 
ing to those who have been predicting pros 
perous times or to those who have pre- 
dicted great disasters. To properly estimate 
the comparative profit or loss, it is necessary 
to take into the account the difference in 
January, 1st and 
Many companies seem to have 
« losing bustiness,so far as 
and expenditures show it, but have paid 
off nearly, if not all, of their outstanding 
losses reported January 1st. These losses 
are all chargeable to the previous year. 
They would have diminished the last year’s 
profit or swelled the losses, 


the outstanding losses 
July 1st. 


done receipts 


but are now 
charged into the account of the first half of 
1881. Even with drawbacks, the 
leading companies have made considerable 

gains and the net surplus column shows a 
heudsome increase. Still there is a dark 
side tothe picture, and the small companies 


these 


appear to have gone backward, excepting 
those engaged in a city business. The 
agency losses have been excessive, as against 
the City of New York, and the small com- 
panies which have branched out right and 
left within a year are not happy. The 
same variution in experience is shown in 
the returns of the English companies.— 
Spectator, 


..The annual report of the insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut relating to 
life insurance has been published by the 
Hon. J. W. Brooks, insurance commis- 
sioner. There are eight life and one acci- 
dent insurance companies chartered by the 
state, and there are seventeen life insurance 
companies of other states doing business in 
Connecticut. The capital of the Connecti 
cut companies is $1,550,000; assets, $102,- 
666,463. The capital of the Accident Com 
pany is $600,000; assets, $1,466,410. The 
total capital of the companies of other 
states is $1,700,900; $288, 606,552. 
The aggregate estimated surplus of the Con- 
necticut companies on the 4-per-cent. basis 
is $9,085,277. On the 44-per-cent. basis it 
is $15,380,392, The number of policies 
issucd by Connecticut companies in 1879 
was 14,644, covering in amount $21,897,- 
490. In 1880 the number issued was 12,- 
796, covering $21,599,231. 


assets, 


-The co-operative mentioned last 
week, the Mutual Benefit, of Hartford, has 
made its annual statement to the Connect- 
icut Insurance Department. It is eleven 
years old and has or had in force on the 
ist of January 2 460 ) certificate “, 2. o14 of 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


119 BROADWAY. 
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which were issued during the year. It re- 
ceived and expended $30,000, of which 
over $17,000 went to the expense account. 
Prometheus was chained to a pillar, and the 
vulture fed upon his vitals, which were 
constantly renewed, until Hercules killed 
the vulture and released him from _ his tor- 
ment. This corporation furnishes a fair 
illustration of the old story. Its officers 
and agents are the vultures, and the policy- 
holders, who are renewed as fast as they 
are devoured, the chained Prometheus. 
Is there no Hercules to kill these vultures ?— 
Weekly Underwriter. 


. _New co-operatives are getting scarce, 
but occasionally a new one is incubated. 
The Beavertown (its name indicates its 
habitat) is a few weeks old, and “ offers 
advantages to agents which are not to he 
had of any other society” ; hence the deduc- 
tion which immediately follows: ‘It en- 
ables agents to speak with confidence of 
the care exercised in assumirg risks.” Of 
course, it does. The more money the agent 
gets the greater his respect and confidence. 
Further, it informs us that it has thoroughly 
mastered the science of life insurance, and, 
hence, ‘‘its rates are cheaper than those of 
any other reliable society.” That word 
‘‘ reliable” is a happy thought, inasmuch as 
there isn’t any that are.—-Inevrance World. 


.The same trouble exists in England 
that is to he found in this country—an un- 
accountable hostility toward the life insur. 
ance companies and an equal amount of 
ignorance whenever the subject is touched 
upon. One journal there has come to the 
conclusion that four-fifths of the life offices 
are more or less insolvent; another, from 
other mortality tables, deduces that about 
one-half of the younger offices are in a pre- 
carious condition, and at some near future 
date will not be able to strike a balance on 
the proper side of their ledgers. The Re- 
view has come to the fore, and in a few 
caustic articles knocks the props out from 
under this groundless talk.—ZJnsurance 
World. 


..[t is estimated that the average daily 
payment of life insurance companies for 
matured claims amounts to one hundred 
thousand dollars 





INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, ®. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845 PURELY MUTUAL 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas 
sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. g 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts anaene.. 

Surplus by New York Standard. 5.988;905 Os 
All policies non-forfeltable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 

justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwakp L. Donsis, Sec'y. neo. MAcKNET, Treas, 

——— 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 262, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 


Loe e be princtpel features of this Com 
ITY, agg STN MANAG 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 
All Forms of life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, aunt - 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law tn its polictes. 


are ABSU. 
NT, and 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over 810,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direc t to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBRINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


AMERIGAN LIFE TNSORAMGE CC, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
___ JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid in  nacnnssesesed 
eserves for all Haigitities secceccccces st. 589. go.408 8 $ 
WE BU BPD. .0ccccccccccescces 26. 33 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..$2,100. OsS2 2s 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
3 REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t ew’t and Sec’s. 


SAFE. 








{August 4, 1881, 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


A me! ( New Fest, 100 pe 
contin bom , Brook yn, cor. Court ai eugegne Sta, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 
Reserve ample for all ‘cther 


Sicscctesineyusmannesenneainn 8 b 
ceil lp . 1. B88:553 83 
NET J 
al Reserve Fund.. 
ty perpias Fund.. 500,000 06 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,125 27 1 _ 1,306, 135 a7 


Deduct for future Gqctine 8998.7 19 at 
___50,000 00 











any) in market values...... 





wecevoesss conseasenaces $3.888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO, T. HOPE. President 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vices Pvecidenc. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. B.C ITTY. NDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY PF. SPAUL DING, 
WILLIAM JOHN PA in 
THEODORE I. HUSTED AnD AY "McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, eNOS REED 

D. k. ARNOLD, dons HE ARLE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS HEN 

HORACE B, CLAFLIN CHAIL. EB s i *,00TH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 


OHN D. MAIRS EDWA RD wa RTIN 
_L. AD BRADISA JOHNSON, 
. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
. CORLIES, by D. VERMILYE 
GEO. W. LANE. Jac OB WE SDELL. 
JAMES FRASER. JNO. F. SL 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE Tr RNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CYRUS FeCk, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER 


, See. preon 

A. nh, See. "heater. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General yom 
. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Asmetas . 6 + 6 «© © © © © 6©£$15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . ... +... + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ..... +. $2,548,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnical form of policy. 
itive management. 


to policyholders. Concervr 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND IN TLE 


Total Cash Assets, - 


Deduct Capital, - 


* Cash Si urplus as regards Srackholders, — i a 
Installment Notes on hand January 1, 1682, oe 
> Losses Paid from 1874 to 1831, A " & © 


2%. oe 
. A. KNOWLTON. i ya HOY 


H. Z. CULVER, _ 





WANTED TIVACT AS 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, se 2 = 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy- Holders, a i. a he 


GEO. N. CULVER. B.B. CURRIER. 


m.- H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. 
OYNE, Treas. 


Liberality and accommodation 
Strict business methods. 
LGENTS 4pply to the Company. 


22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 881. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL, Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm rey sage Churches and School Houses. No 
Policies written on property situated iv Chi 
of Policies written from 1859 to 1881, 364,322. In force, 106,817. 


CASH CAPITAL, 9200000. 





Tusurance confined to Dwelling Pous, 


i¢ago or apy large city. Number 


- $884,659 74 

364,553 67 

$520,106 07 
00,000 | 





$1,007,299 25 
- $1,879,737 19 


DIRECTORS. 


x. WM. = BRADLEY. How. H.N. — CHAS. . ——- 


Hon. J. M. eer. LOYAL 
NIC WoLas. KRANS 
OFFICERS. 
CHAS. L. CURRIER, Seep 
R. B. CURRIER, Gen'l Agent. 











Office. No. 


NEW YORK. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL..... evccces 


Vet Surplus........... ....... ss 


CASH ASSETS...... 


SUMMARY 





OF ASSETS 


Reserve for Unearnmed Preammmitains....---.-e-ccccccsccccccccccccccccecseces 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


eee ee ee 


1,896,678 00 
210,724 29 
1,758,627 03 


-ss++++++-$6,866,029 32 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMERKT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


an nk canted cit wihcinande siweanktbiored voce weaned cork ane $153,277 14 state and Municipal Bonds (market value)..................-...----.+5 192,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 

$3,680,550) 1.715.558 00 SE Ricat cis c0ccdsersdetescsscansdeccestac. -evcesses FERetteber> «--- 1,865,600 00 

: “co sg gene at aaa ig a al hdtahdc ite Jala iiekc 1,715, ee iy Oe PE I I nna vacenssnaucees<sentesetes spatedtsiin 59, ll 

United States Stocks (market value)...................-0500 ccscccccceses 29029,100 00 | Premiums Uncollected and in hands of pee SRR nro 143,202 17 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..............-- 655,517 50 Real Estate....... PORE EERE Lee ree puswseeconseeées 51,815 40 

SB so vivcvin. cd-c0decacicendcucdidieeinncbeee teaeediins tatks pode acarbennatentmendtaie de pelenivdsdseabungeeeiee topcase. + ae 


T. B. GREENE, | asst Sec's 
Ww, Ms 


WM. L. BICELO 
New Yorx, July 15th, 1881. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 








August 4, 1881.] 


EEE 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE- 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Amount OF LEDGER ASSETS, Jax. ist, 
WBBDrc. ccccccccese o Suecerewcsesedscoeceséd $85,980,007 68 





INCOME. 

cin icicciliitennnescwidiinuaaneic $6,832,946 06 
I ME TIL snnacusceeé eebegsoceess 1,773,706 61 
Net profit on Tav LEE pcoccccvcccescc. 120,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 
a eae ee 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Clatms | by Death and Matured Endowe sunene on 

Dividends, Stirrender Values, and An-~ " * 

snc saddenacaieaiienmsinalidad ahsatniaiien 2,106,410 04 

a PF Endowment and Matured 
, ORES 178,963 09 


Bein! Paid, Policyholders.. 
vidend on Capital 

Aocnctes and eng 
8 


——¥,) 








ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.................0055. $9,053,475 50 
hited * ae wobebbesbbbseccboteabs 2,513,501 00 
~~" Stocks. City 8 tocks, 








 neacesheenhnabaininthaeennnee 8,087,429 47 
Loans pete Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 68 
| Estate in New York and Boston 

a d under f¢ 5,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in trausit 

II, iicisinn cin... 5 aaa wanaindininee 2,183,007 23 
ae ae Aguate on account of Pre- 

PITT TTT eee 230,421 32 

$3,400,544 02 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 

pnb heeneteerenebhinecgegsenens eee --» 1,521,061 28 

Interest aif Rents due and accrued... | 843,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 


091) 163,33¥ UO 
Deferred Premiums. . 650.559 36 


Fetal Assets, Dec. 31, 1880. $41, 1,108,602 32 32 
ToTaL LIABILITIES, fucludin —_ 
serve for rejusurance of 
SINE vb dadebsééveccecebsetcoesesscesaces 31,880,308 11 


Teral Undivided iil aH 21 


lass 4,045,064 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
Bual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made ou the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, { acruanies, 


a 
We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the and ted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JaMEs M. HALsTEp, HENRY S. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap, 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





ag td im general clags.............+. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 








Senry B. Hyde, Joba tee 
Goormet Aaen Rob’ 8; Sonee. 
rge ee. b” 
genry ¢ Hurlbut, ‘Leno r Kennedy, 
enry F. Spaulding, Be jamin W! 
William H. Fogg, —_ - Al Alarmes - 
William A. A. an neslock, William Walker, 
e 
William G. Lainbert, E. Boudinet Colt, 
Henry G . Marquand, ‘Thomas A. Biddle. 
ames W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
enry 8. Terbell, Geo Kellogg 
Thomas 8. Young, José Aavalro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. McCook, 
Robert Bliss, w. Whitewr ht, 
Daniel D. Lord Stephen H. Phillips 
games M, Hal Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, ' 
orace Pcrte 5 , 
Edward W. Lambert, oan I _ 
B. F. Randolph, eodore Weston. 
Alanson Trask, Alexander P. Irvi 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuy ler,” 
Ashbel Green, Louis Fitzgerald 
Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 
enry V. Butler, illiam Alexan 
George H. St Samuel Gann ‘ch 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 





NOTICE. | 


The Equitable Life Accarer 


having declared its poli-’ 
years in force to fF 
announces that all s° 


icies will be paid - 
of interest, im’ 
the Society’ 
tory proc” 
satisf 


pom héretofore and is still usual with other 


Spun, 


. 


* Qe. 





ce Society, 

a over three 
~ ineontestable, 
ach incontestable pol- 
#% Mmaturiyy, without rebate 
sediately after the receipt at 
+ Office in New York of satisfac- 

46 of death, together with a valid and 
te actory discharge from the parties in in- 
-est, gud without requiring any delay, even 
elsty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 251TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine tg ist Jan- 


uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked 6 

Ist January, 1880 .......60.sceccesceceees 1,495,947 29 
Total Marine Premiums..........000+000. $5,728,022 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st seaneny. we 

1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid duri penenecned 

amt seveece vd eoccceneres $2,071,2 238 88 96 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

SES. .....4.+ $873,118 96 96 


‘The Company has th the fo following Assets— 


United States and Si of New York 
Stock, City, Beak, and other Stocks... $8,983. 00 
ns, secured by stocks and otherwise. 

a Estate Xx. agen due the Com- 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next: 

The outstanding certificates of the 4sue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or théir 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 

CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 

JAMES Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 

WM. STURGIS, JANES G. DE FOREST 

ADO: LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLE 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
1AH O. LOW, ILLIAM BR 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 

ROYAL PHELPS, TER V. KING 

re ry F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON 

Cc. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN D. HEW LETT, 
otk IAM H. WEBB HENR 
ARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN 1. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, nt. 
t CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres't. 


1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
846,169 70 


884,869 O1 
$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Ineurance -Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD 




















1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 

partic policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 

Bomtenee apace 1S a potctes an 
orte’ re a es an 

quite the rsost liberal features ever before offered. 

ine ita merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE, AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W.. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
_IHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


NIAGARA 








Fire Insurance Company 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881. 
Reserve for oe loses under’ adjustment 
NEW TORK SA SApErY Y'FURD Y Paw, 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
¢ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 





OF THE 





January Ist, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - 
REVENUE 


PROB no vincccesccessccncscccccseesss ococescvcgees 
Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880.......... pacume 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
CHS SOIE).... 2c cvccccccercosecvdcose ecccces ceccee 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880... 


7,014,819 59 


2,635,877 95 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
COME 60 BONO... ccccccccccccccscccccccccvceevoccceecesesscccsoce 


Taxes and reinsurances.........ccessereeececeeeeeteerersccessseees 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expences, and ph yeletans’ fees.. 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 


< detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - = 


Appropriated as follows: 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2, 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


$38,185,431 68 


ACCOUNT. 


367,989 02—$6,646,880 57 


317,989 11— 2,817,888 84—$8,964,7%§ 41 


$47,150,151 07 


ACCOUNT. 


»731,721 87 


564,579 85 
203,590 02 
212,424 06 
770,804 30 
822,910 64— $5,806.080 24 


$41,344,120 85 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and im transit (since received)......-.+e.0- $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,985 05)......00.ceeeeeeeees dewantpaseed enten 14,925,174 09 
td Me. 0 ccemdneenndssee Putt SOaROERe pene twee E¥ew eK ons 5,029,324 59° 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to ihe Com- 
pany as additional collateral security).......+-..++seeeeeereeee 16,464,022 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,540...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)........+-eeseeeereeeeeeee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. Ist, 1881....... sain tienes tipbsaacelbd-oite a ek taal hae eee 387,972 18 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
iv liabilities).........++ ccvceeeveeseeessecoceees bdaa'em ooaeered 204,852 99 
Agents’ balances........-scccscesseeeee « eee ccccccccccocccocccocce 84,228 23 
Accrued interest on tovestanente Jan. ist, 1881......... secececesees 857,167 37—$41.344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over CO8t.......+-++++- eeccee $1,849,513 96 





$43,183,934 81 





Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per 
From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees 


settlement of next annual premium. 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. . ( Jan. 
Number of {San 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1 





WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ; 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, k.8L.DA 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 








201 BROADWAY, New York. 
gash SH CAPITAL pieeatpesunnnastie a He # 
Net Surplus... ........0ecsseeeeveeees 18; Py 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 

Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
Polioyholders in this Company h nant 537.498, 83 
ROYAL 
Largest 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 


| fia Puan, icp, { Mote saminen 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 


Vice-President an 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, TE cesccccsscnrneee BEI 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC.......---+-seeeeeees eaaaca din 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpaid............ cece cseeeeee sree eres eneneces 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 percent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...-++-+seseeeeeeessseeeeees 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contiugent liabilities to Tontine ‘Dividend Fond, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on — policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... se ebecécesscontes 14,084 62 at 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent...... chhaminenenswhn aan a ueeeee saeeueeeee $4,295,096 99 


cent., over $9,000,000 00 


has declared a reversionary 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have becn Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


1, 1877, $127,748,478, 
1878, 127,901 387, 


4 Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. . 1879, 125,232,144. 
45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 127,417,763. 
esenmainai | 3s. i > 48,548. | Jan. 1, 1881, 185,726,916. 
- 648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible (Jan. Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
may err. see 18. x [ 1877, 1,867,457. MER | Jan. Ist 1878, 2,064,144. 
e: 5 878, 1,948.6 urplus at4 Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,511,436. 
— brat 1500 854. 7 liev" 2,033,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. (1880, 2'317,888. 4percent. (Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,205,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
SHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, Cc " . 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D 
\LEXANDER STUDWELL, 


M GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President 


4 Actuary. 
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Old and Young, 


A TROUTING IDYL. 


BY JAMES H. 


“I go a-fishing.”—Joun xxi, 8. 


HOADLEY. 


A LINE, 
A hook, 
A rod, 
A brook, 
A man absorbed in fishing. 
A cast, 
A bite. 
‘* A trout?’’ 
* You're right. 
For this I have been wishing.” 


In camp 
To lie, 
With trout 
To fry, 
Farewell to cares and sadness! 
No care, 
No atrife 
In such 
A life. 
What health and rest and giadness ! 


Then come 
With me. 
Away 
We'll flee, 
And spend a month together. 
By stream 
And lake 
Sly trout 
We'll take, 
And sleep in stormy weatber, 
New Yorx City. 








A FILM OF GOSSAMER. 


A STORY OF THE CHESTNUT HARVEST. 
BY MR&S, FE. CLARKE. 


Man sets the woof, and Fortune throws the warp. 
(L'uomo tesee, ¢ la Fortuna trama.)—Tuscan Proverb. 

Tue Italian October is a thonth which 
knows no half measures. It either brings 
an unbroken sequence of halcyon days, 
with cloudless blue, crystalline atmo- 
sphere, and sunsbine brilliant, yet not burn- 
ing weather—in short, scarce to be matched 
on this side of Paradise; or it ushers in the 
autumo rains with such uncompromising 
vigor that it seems as if the sluices of 
heaven were fnirly opened and the univers- 
al deluge about to setin once more. The 
chances are, however, in favor of the first 
alternative, and it is then the month of 
months for a sketching tour among the low- 
er ridges of the Tuscan Apennines, as the 
hanging chestnut woods which clothe their 
steeps have by that time exchanged the 
somewhat crude monotony of their sum- 
mer greenery for the warmer and more 
varied tones of russet and amber brought by 
the fall of the leaf. 

It isthe time set apart for the chestnut 
gathering, the holiday harvest of the year; 
and those who, like me, are interested in the 
rural life of the country may see it then at 
its merriest and brightest. From my point 
of view, artistic teaching would be very 
incomplete, even though intended for land- 
scape painters exclusively, if it did not 
direct some attention to the varying moods 
of man, as well as of Nature; and, puradox- 
ical as it may sound, hyman sympathy is as 
necessary in portraying the earth we live 
upon as in limniug the features of our fel- 
low-men. I have, therefore, alwaystried to 
keep in view the moral, as wellas the mate- 
rial aspects of my subjects; thus endeavor- 
ing to avoid the artist’s especial snare, the 
temptation to look at things from the out- 
side alone. 

But here I have wandered from the 
chestnut gathering into my favorite theories 
on art and artists, although they have noth- 
ing to do with my present subject. They 
led me, however, in my study of Nature and 
human hature, to take up my quarters dur- 
ing acertain October in one of the loveliest 
and least known districts of Italy, where the 
southern slopes of the Apennine, dividing 
the territuries of Lucca and Modena, com- 
mand a view of the great marble peaks of 
Carrara, across the blue distance of the 
Garfagvana valley. The scenery there de- 
rives its most special character from the 
singular sharpness of the lower hights and 
ridges; the steepness of their sides and 


narrowness of their summits rendering it 
possible (at the cost of some stiff climbing) 
to cross several in an ordinary day’s walk, 
and giving endless variety to the views, from 





the number of winding valleys and keen 
crested ridges commanded by every toler- 
able elevation. 

Tereglio, the village where I had taken up 
my abode, was u« striking example of this 
peculiarity, as it occupied so completely the 
narrow crest of one of these razor-backed 
ridges, and the precipitous sides of the two 
ravines it thus overlooked fell sheer away 
from the external walls of the houses, toa 
depth of five or six hundred feet on either 
side of the narrow street. Thus astride up- 
on the steep, it dominated all the long, 
writhing folds of wooded slopes as far as 
the blanched and shattered pinnacles of 
Carrara; but to the north the view was 
barred by Titanic ramparts of sun-gilt gran- 
ite, with amethystine shadows coursing 
over their flanks under each fleecy flock 
that sailed across the blue. The sky of 
Italy was above it; the light of Italy was 
upon and around it; and the tinted atmo- 
sphere, which every ascent among the Apen- 
nines interposes between the spectator and 
the world below, filled euch ravine and 
valley with its depth of pellucid ultrama- 
rine. 

Yet Tereglio, despite the scenery it com- 
mands, is unvisited by tourists—not the 
least of its advantages, in my eyes—and its 
sivgle narrow street, entered by a gate at 
each end, is impassable for any wheeled 
vehicle except ahand-barrow. An old car- 
riage road did, indeed, once run past {ts walls, 
carried some fifty feet below them, on a 
ledge artificially cut in the steep; but it is 
now abandoned and impracticable, save for 
a pedestrian sufficiently sure-footed to 
cross a deep gully by a single ruinous para- 
pet, which is in some places all that re- 
mains of the old bridges. This disused 
thoroughfare—the ancient highway from 
Modena to the Garfagnana—was my great 
attraction to the neighborhood, as it facil- 
itated excursions through some of the finest 
mountain sceneryinthe world. After scal- 
ing the steep of Tereglio, from the level of 
the watercourse below by a series of sharp 
zig-zags through the chestnut woods, it con- 
tinues to ascend, as a cornice on the mount- 
ain-side, to its culminating point, six thou- 
sand feet above the sea; and, after crossing 
this magnificent pass, called the Foce a Gio- 
go, descends gradually the northern slope 
of the Apennines to the Emilia, at their foot. 
Greater part of it is still passable for an ass 
or mule, and I was thus able to have my 
artistic apparatus easily transported to points 
which would have been otherwise inaccessi- 
ble to the humble companion of my sketch- 
ing expeditions. 

Thad selected for my dwelling a substan- 
tial farm-house, just outside the gates, 
owned by one Vincenzo Contrucci, who, 
like many of these mountaineers, had emi- 
grated to America early in life, and saved 
sufficient money to return, at the end of ten 
or fifteen years, and set up asa small pro- 
prietor in his native place. His subsequent 
prosperity was owing partly to his own in- 
dustry and good conduct; partly to the 
thrift and cleverness of Sora Nina, his wife; 
and the result of their combined good qual- 
ities was that he was now one of the most 
thriving farmers in the commune, owning 
considerable tracts of chestnut woods along 
the higher steeps, with vineyards and fields 
of beans and corn furtherdown. He wasa 
tall, stalwart peasant, with the broad brow 
and calm eyes of a Tuscan ox. Slow of 
speech, though by no means dull of under- 
standing, he was acomplete contrast to the 
quick-witted, sharp-tongued little wife, who 
in minor matters governed him completely. 
Sora Nina was of lighter complexion than is 
common among those hills, and partly for 
that reason had been reckoned very pretty 
before she lost her youthful bloom. To an 
English eye, however, the glowing bru- 
nettes of the south are more striking than 
their paler sisters, whose coloring is, at 
best, but a compromise; for the Italian sun 
soon robs a fair skin of the delicate trans- 
parency which is its chief charm. 

The only daughter, Assunta, was mar- 
ried and living at some little distance; two 
sons, Massimo and Ferruccio, were gone to 
America, as their father had done before 
them; and there remained at home only the 
eldest, Leandro, commonly called Andrino, 
according to the usual Tuscan fashion of 
inflecting proper names by dropping the 
begivning and addivg on a diwmiuutive at 
the end. Andrino wasa handsome young 
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farmer of three and tweuty, a perfect fac- 
simile of his father, except in so far as the 
massive proportions of the elder Contrucci 
were modified in the younger to the lighter 
symmetry of early manhood. Like Vin- 
cenzo, too, he was somewhat slow of ideas 
and of speech; but that he was neither dull 
nor sullep was proved by the ever-ready 
smile, quick and bright as a sunbeam, with 
which he met those who addressed him. 

The only other permanent member of the 
family with which I bad taken up my abode 
for the time was a tall, gaunt servant wo- 
man, Maddalena, a relative of Sora Nina’s, 
who assisted her in the care of the house 
and poultry-yard, besides helping in some 
of the lighter work of the farm. She scarce- 
ly ever spoke; but some times evinced her 
participation in what was going on by a 
sudden, nervous laugh, instantly checked, 
however, if a reproving glance from Sora 
Nina happened to travel in ber direction. 
She was the most willing, obliging creature 
I ever met and unselfishly devoted to the 
interests of her employers. 

But during my stay at Le Cascatelle (as 
Contrucci’s farm was called, from a little 
rivulet that came leaping down the steep 
beside the house) its ordinary inmates were 
reinforced by three extra hands engaged to 
assistin gathering in the ripe chestnuts as 
they fell. Those employed in this way were 
generally young girls, whose services for 
forty days are repaid, according tothe pre- 
vailing form of contract, by a bounty of two 
sacks of farina dolce, or chestnut flour, at 
the end of the term, and their board and 
lodging during itscontinuance; while, in 
addition to their hght labor by day in the 
woods, they are expected in the evening to 
give the house-wife the benefit of their in- 
dustry, by spinning the hempen thread, 
which she will afterward weave into stout 
homespun linen. It is a form of service 
eagerly sought for and much enjoyed by 
the girls of the country; so much so that it 
is difficult at that season to procure any ex- 
tra assistance for ordinary household work. 
and, like the vintage, it has to be looked 
forward to asa time when 4ll superfluous 
undertakings have to be postponed, for want 
of hands to assist in them. 

Two of Sora Nina’s handmaids, Bertuc- 
cia and Vannina, were handsome, dark- 
browed, gipsy-louking girls from the neigh- 
borhood, daughters of small proprietors, 
whose services were not needed at home 
and who were glad to come for the holiday 
month to the masseria Contrucci; not, per- 
haps, without a remote hope of establishing 
themselves there permanently, through the 
opportunity afforded by daily intercourse 
for securing the good graces of the hand- 
some young farmer. I must, however, do 
them the justice to say that, if it were so, 
they did not make it manifest by any un- 
maidenly overtures to the object of their as- 
pirations, but behaved throughout, as 
regarded bim, with dignity that might some- 
times be copied with advantage in higher 
spheres. 

Poor little Ginevra had no such preten- 
sions. She was not even pretty, according 
to the standard of taste prevailing among 
her equals, for she was slender and under- 
sized looking at seventeen, more a child 
than a woman; and ia point of physique 
seemed but an insignificant creature, when 
put into competition with such specimens of 
well-developed, vigorous mountain beauty 
as she was now domiciled with. Worst of 
all, she was but a contadina; that is to say, 
her father cultivated another man’s land on 
the mezzeria or half-produce system, and, 
as in that country the farmers, asa rule, are 
proprietors of the soil they till, this inferi- 
ority of sucial standing naturally made her 
an object of contempt among her better- 
born associates. I took an interest in her 
as an old acquaintance; for I had often 
sketched the Casa Morgante, the half ruin- 
ous old villa abandoned by its proprietors to 
the residence of her father, Lorenzo Giuliani, 
and had seen the little maiden grow into 
womanhood under my eyes. I bad many 
a time watched her scutching hemp in front 
of the door, whisking the long sheaves un- 
der the chopper with a dexterous sweep of 
the arm, or tripping down the moss-grown 
terraces of the old garden, with a pitcher on 
her head, filled at the spout of what had 
once been a fountain, where superannuated, 
lack-luster gold-fish still swam in the silent 
basin, round the mutilated limbs of dilap- 
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idated tritons. I had often seen her, too, 
standing with her little pink feet in the chil- 
ly current of the Lima (for her home was 
in the valley), helping the laundresses to 
rinse out the linen in the pure water of the 
mountain-stream, and had always known 
her a model of cheerful industry and 
patience. I was, therefore, glad to find 
she hed such a pleasant chance as the 
month’s employment with the Contruccis. 
She owed it to Vincenzo’s grateful recol- 
lection of some service rendered him, in his 
early life, by a brother of Lorenzo Giuliani’s, 
who had prospered in America avd for 
whose sake he had always kept up a friend- 
ly interest in the family, despite his wife’s 
disapproval of the intercourse. Sora Nina, 
who was as proud as though born in the 
purple, would have wished to keep in the 
background all recollections connected with 
the recent origin of her husband’s fortune, 
and to persuade herself, and others, if possi- 
ble, that it had come to him by inheritance; 
for in these mountain communes length of 
tenure of the soil is as great a boast as in 
English county society. 

I have said that Ginevra was not even 
pretty, but it would be more correct to say 
that she had not been so till now; for she 
was developing a dainty wild-rose bloom of 
her own, a tardy flower of beauty, which had 
all the added charm of surprise, as it began 
to flush her pale face with a soft glow and 
tenderness, and give a new depth and bril- 
liancy to the large gray eyes, under their 
dark brows and lashes. One began to no- 
tice then how delicately turned were head 
and neck and ear, under the carelessly 
knotted kerchief; and when it was thrown 
aside, what a wealth of nut-brown hair lay 
plaited coil on coil beneath it. She hada 
voice like a cuckoo, too, and many a passer- 
by lingered under her father’s garden-wall 
to listen to the unseen song-bird who car- 
oled forth the tuneful Tuscan melodies 
among the pomegranate trees, aflame with 
bloom, and Cape jasmines, studded with 
moon-like orbs, breathing incense on the 
air. 

I had not been many days domiciled in 
Casa Contrucci before I discovered that it 
had another inmate whose eyes were as 
little blind as my own to Ginevra’s unsus- 
pected attractions. During the day, indeed, 
I saw little of the household, who were all 
scattered tu their different avocations before 
Icame down to my morning repast, and 
whose midday meal I did not share, as I 
generally carried mine with me to the scene 
of my labors for the time being. At sup- 
per, however, I sat down to the common 
table, which was laid in the great farm 
kitchen, in sufficiently civilized fashion, 
with coarse but clean homespun damask 
for cloth and napkins, and with a special 
dish provided for me by Sora Nina’s attent- 
ive care. ‘The general fare consisted some- 
times uf broth and bouilli, with salad of 
wild lettuce or endive; sometimes of a great 
smoking platter of macaroni, stewed with 
onions or beans, cooked with herbs and oil. 
The invariable final of the repast, however, 
was the emptying on a dish in the center of 
the table of a vast pot of boiled chestnuts, 
to which every one helped himself, eating 
them hot from the husk, with a little salt, 
and continuing to do so at intervals through- 
out the evening. 

After supper, Maddalena, who had sat 
down with the rest, cleared the table and 
began washing the crockery in a remote 
corner, while the three girls and Sora Nina, 
seated in a row at one side of the great, blaz- 
ing hearth, setto work at their spinning; an 
occupation, however, which by no means 
implied silence on their part. The men had 
their places at the other side; but the farmer 
generally strolled out to smoke his cigar on 
the threshing-floor, while Andrino, after 
taking a turn or two to look after the live 
stock, busied himself with some mechanic- 
al work—such as repairing quail-nets, mend- 
ing harness, tools, ete., cutting and trim- 
ming stakes for the vines, or other useful 
indoor tasks. While thus employed, he 
took little part in the feminine conversation 
going on at the other side of the fireplace, 
whistling almost inaudibly to himself over 
his work. Isoon began to notice, however, 
as 1, too, came and went about my little 
preparations for the business of the morrow, 
that his eyes began to stray most frequently 
to the corner where Ginevra sat deftly ply- 
ing her spindle, and sometimes remained so 
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fixedly turned in that direction that his 
own fingers forgot to busy themselves with 
their task. I thought I could see, too, that 
she, on her part, was not unconscious of the 
attention she was attracting; for, if the 
young farmer’s eyes rested longer than 
usual on her face, a warm glow would 
steal over it, tinging brow and ears and 
neck, as though she was overshadowed by 
a roseate cloud. 

The first Saturday evening there was 
rather more bustle than usual, and the cir- 
cle round the table at supper was increased 
by the arrival of old Menichina, who had 
done some errands for Sora Nina in the val- 
ley and was hospitably bidden to stay the 
night. She wasa well-known character in 
the district, and was a native of La Cor- 
nice, a village standing on a still higher 
spur of the great Apennine wall than that 
occupied by Tereglio and forming a most 
picturesque object as seen from it against 
its mountain background. Reared in this 
fastness, Menichina, despite her seventy 
years, was as active as a chamois, and made 
her livelihood by fetching and carrying 
among the mountains for ten miles round; 
in summer picking the Alpine fruits to sell 
in the plain, and at other times bringing up 
threads, tap¢s, and such like commodities, 
to retail among her neighbors, ata small 
profit. In her itinerant way of life, she 
naturally collected all the gossip that was 
to be gleaned in the country side, so that 
her well-known face, wrinkled rather from 
exposure thau from age, was a welcome ap- 
parition in the highland farm-houses, prom- 
ising a pleasant brenk in the monotony of 
existence. Supper was scarcely over, on 
the present occasion, when she began to 
open her budget. 

‘“‘Have you heard,” she said, when a 
pause in the business of the table presented 
a favorable opportunity for introducing her 
piece de resistance in the way of gossip— 
‘‘have you heard of the grand wedding 
that is to be at the mill of the Camajone 
at Christmas? The miller’s Ghita is to be 
married to Sor Matteo’s Pierino, from be- 
yond the Ponte della Maddalena, and, on 
my way down, she showed me the ear-rings 
and brooch that the sposo has given her.” 

At the beginning of this sentence Andri- 
no’s eyes had instinctively sought Ginevra’s 
face, with an involuntary significance in 
their glance, and Sora Nina now called out 
to her, ina harsh voice: “Ginevra, ] wish 
you would help Maddalena to clear the 
table, instead of gaping there like an un- 
fledged sparrow!” Ginevra started and 
colored at the stinging rebuke; but rose 
without a word and meekly obeyed, while 
the young man’s face assumed a pained ex- 
pression, and he looked after her with a 
gaze of wistful tenderness. He soon after 
left the room, and, as he passed her, on his 
way out, said sometbing, in alow voice, that 
I could not hear. 

I went upstairs myself, shortly after, to 
fetch some canvases that wanted straining, 
and when [ returned all were busily at 
work, and Menichina, with a handful of 
chestnuts in her lap, which she munched 
as she talked, was narrating a thrilling 
ghost story. ‘‘Tonivo di Maso, of our 
village,” she was saying, ‘‘ was about nine- 
teen, when his mother, whom he greatly 
loved, died, leaving him alone in the world, 
Now, one winter evening, soon after, as he 
returned home in the gloaming, he saw a 
figure all in white sitting by the hearth, 
and recognized the spirit of his mother. 
He was not afraid, for every one knows 
that to see a white soul* is of good omen. 
He spoke to her and asked her what she 
wanted; and she bade him have a mass 
said and a pound of tapers burned at the 
chapel of the Hermitage of St. Anne, tn 
accordance with a vow she had failed to 
fulfill in her lifetime. He promised, and 
she warned him that she was leaving him, 
and that he must beware of looking after 
her, for she was still a soul in pain, and no 
mortal could bear the sight without incur- 
ring some grievous misfortune. He, there- 
fore, turned away and closed his eyes; but, 
hearing « great noise behind him, could 
not refrain from looking round, when he 
saw his mother’s soul enveloped in flames 
and rapt away, as it were, in a whirlwind 
of fire. So great was the shock he re- 


**“ Anima bianca,” so called from the old sacred 
dramas, in which the good souls were represented 
clad in white robes, 





ceived that he sickened and died within a 
few days.” 

**T should have died on the spot,” said 
Tuccia, twisting the yarn with a dexterous 
turn of her fingers, and various exclam- 
ations of horror broke from the little 
group. Ginevra had resumed her spin- 
ning, but sat silent in her corner, without 
joining in the conversation. 

‘“‘And is it true, Menichina,” said Van- 
pina, ‘‘ that the spirits of the Goths, whom 
the inhabitants of La Cornice massacred in 
the caves of the cliff opposite, after retak- 
ing their fortress and driving them out, are 
still heard on stormy nights, wailing and 
lamenting in the bowels of the mountain?” 

‘Saints be good to us!” said Menichina, 
crossing herself. ‘‘It is not well to speak 
of these things; but lL have often and often 
heard them with my own ears. And that 
is not all; but whoever, man or beast, 
passes the spot after nightfall remains as 
if of stone and can neither move nor speak 
till daybreak. The very asses cannot bray, 
but remain glued to the spot the whole 
night through.” 

‘IT should like to go there and try what 
it would feel like,” said the daring Van- 
nina, while Tuccia cried that worlds would 
not induce her to go near the place, and I 
formed a silent wish that, as regarded the 
braying of asses, so beneficent a spell 
might be extended to less favored localities. 
I, however, breathed no skeptical utterance 
as to the popular beliefs, and proceeded to 
contribute my quota to the entertainment 
of the company, by narrating some of the 
most approved English ghost stories, which 
were of a kind unknown to Italian spec- 
trology, if I may be allowed to coin a word 
for the occasion. When it was time to go 
to bed, Sora Nina desired Maddalena to 
share her room with Menichina, and the 
girls, who occupied the attics, went out 
into the open air, to reach the external 
staircase, which alone communicated with 
them. 

Ginevra was the last to pass out, and, as 
she did, Andrino, who had stationed him- 
self near the door, half obstructing the 
opening, fixed his eyes long and earnestly 
on her, as she stood opposite him for a 
moment. ‘ Felice notte, Ginevra,” was all 
he said; but she crimsoned all over and 
looked down for a second or two in inde- 
scribable confusion. Then, as if involun- 
tarily, under the influence of some irresist- 
ible compulsion, her eyes were slowly 
raised, until they met his with an instantan- 
eous flash of answering passion in their 
humid light. She tried to say the com- 
monplace good-night, ‘‘ Felicissima notte, 
Sor Andrino”; but the words died away in 
an inarticulate murmur, and, with a move- 
ment like flight, she brushed hastily past 
him and ran out into the darkness. 

I had been the sole witness of this little 
unspoken drama, which I knew, according 
to Italian feeling on such matters, had the 
force of a mutual plighting of troth and con- 
fession of attachment, from the understand- 
ing it established between the parties, 
Such a mute pledge would be held no less 
binding than a distinct verbal promise, and 
Andrino, though he might defer to a more 
convenient season the formal demand of 
Ginevra’s hand from her parents, was 
as much pledged in his own eyes to 
prosecute the courtship thus begun as 
if he had entered into a solemn 
act of betrothal. But I foresaw many 
difficulties in the path of the young couple 
before their vows could take effect, for I 
knew that Sora Nina was as proud ‘and am- 
bitious as a queen-mother, and regarded the 
little contadina much as King Cophetua’s 
parents might have done the beggar-maid. 

I heard her call after Ginevra, on the 
stairs, to be ready to go with Maddalena to 
the five o’clock mass at Tereglio in the 
morning, that she might be back to assist 
her with the housework during the day. 
Knowing what I knew, I was not at all sur- 
prised that Andrino should select the same 
hour for his devotions; and, as I came down 
in the morning, looking out of a certain 
staircase window that commanded the road 
to Tereglio, had no difficulty in identifying 
the couple who were walking along it with 
steps that lagged, so as to protract the way 
as much as possible. Maddalena had been 
in some time, and when poor little Ginevra 





arrived, all flushed and dewy with happi- 
ness, Nina turned on her like a viper. 


“« My faith!” she cried, ironically. ‘‘I hope 
you have not hurried yourself. How dare 
you trifle with me in this way, low peasant 
wench that you are! I will teach you your 
place another time.” Her pale eyes glit- 
tered venomously, and she looked as if she 
could have gladly killed ber on the spot. 

Andrino here stepped in from the yard. 
‘*Mother,” he said, ‘‘ you must not scold 
her. It was my fault. I walked home with 
her, and the morning was fine. We came 
slowly.” 

‘And who gave you leave,” she cried, 
turning on him in a white fury of 
jealousy and indignation, ‘‘to interfere 
between me and my maids? Are you 
master here already, that you take upon 
you to order the household? As for you, 
unmaidenly, unmannerly interloper, I nev- 
er wished you inside my doors, and the 
sooner— ” ° 

** St—st, wife,” said Vincenzo, who had 
come in from the yard, unobserved. ‘‘ That 
is enough. The child meant no harm.” 

Nina was silenced in a moment, for she 
knew that the stalwart farmer, who seemed 
in everyday matters the meckest and most 
amenable of men, was not to be contra- 
dicted on any point on which he chose to 
assert his authority. Ginevra escaped to 
her own room, aud Nina, before starting 
for church, secured her, as she believed, 
against holding any communication with 
her son in her absence. 

I have said that the three girls slept in 
the atlics, on a roomy, rambling floor next 
the roof, generally only used for storage 
and lumber. In one large room, on a 
cloth spread on the floor, various fruits 
and vegetables were spread to dry or ripen. 
There were sorb apples, so tempting to the 
eye when first gathered, in their painted 
beauty of carmine and gold, but so 
bitter to the taste until softened to a 
pulpy sweetness in semi-decay. Beside 
bunches of shriveled grapes lay coral- 
red tomatoes, wrinkling “as they dried. 
Pale green gourds were mellowing to a 
riper tinge; purple aubengines, glowing like 
dark red wine; and melon seeds piled in 
little heaps here and there. On the walls 
were hung all manner of herbs—thyme and 
marjoram, sweet basil, sage, tansy, and 
wormwood, which, with bunches of 
withered camomile flowers, sprigs of 
lavender, and posies of centaury, 
gentian, and other mountain simples, 
filled the air with a faint aromatic odor 
of decay. Against the further wall of this 
herbarium stood a splendid heirloom, that 
might have sold in Wardour Street for 
thousands of francs—one of those massive 
chests of carved oak in which the marriage 
outfit of the bride is generally stored and 
which have remained in some of the good 
old peasant families for generations. This 
one was an admirable specimen of Renais- 
sance workmanship, and I had often knelt 
to admire the high relief of the Bacchana- 
lian procession with which it was adorned 
like an antique sarcophagus. It was used, 
I knew, for storing the spare house-linen 
and other supplies not in actual use; but I 
had never seen it opened, and, indeed, 
from the position in which it stood against 
the wall, it would have been impossible to 
lift the lid without first pushing it a little 
aside. 

Off this lumber-room was the little closet 
now temporarily occupied by Ginevra, 
while the other two girls slept in another 
large attic across the passage. These 
rooms opened ona loggia, or covered gal- 
lery, with open arches, overlooking the 
flagged court or threshing-floor, and now 
festooned with bundles of chestnut leaves 
hung upto dry. They are used to wrap 
the necci, or chestnut cakes, when baking, 
imparting to them a peculiar smoky flavor, 
much relished by Tuscan palates, but not 
equally agreeable to foreign taste. An ex- 
ternal staircase, leading from this loggia to 
the one below and thence to the ground, was 
the only mode of access to the attic floor, so 
that Sora Nina, locking the little wooden 
gate at the head of this staircase and taking 

the key in her pocket, believed she had her 
prisoner firmly secured against all com- 
munication with the lower world till her 
return. 

In this, however, she was mistaken, for 
she had not been gone more than a few 








voice below, calling softly to Ginevra to 
come down: and when she replied from 
above that she was locked in, it was but 
the work of a moment for the active young 
lover to stride up the stairs, two or three 
steps at a time, swing himseif over the lit- 
tle gate, and establish himself on the open 
loggia for a long, happy hour, secure from 
interruption. I heard his first hurried 
greeting, ‘‘Ginevra! Ginevrina mia/” but 
after that their conversation was carried on 
in a series of low murmurs, until the inex- 
orable march of time compelled Andrino to 
return, as he had come, just soon enough to 
escape being surprised by the party return- 
ing from church. 

The household soon after sat down to 
dinner, the women arrayed in their Sunday 
best—Nina in a handsome new gown of 
dark: stuff, with an embroidered muslin 
kerchief, her toilet completed by a splendid 
set of massive gold ornaments, ear-rings, 
pins for the hair, and triple necklace of 
beads, wrought by hand. Tuccia and 
Vannina, too, had their substantial holiday 
costumes, with brooches and ear-rings of 
solid gold. 

** Where is Ginevra?” said the farmer, as 
he took his seat. 

‘* Up-stairs,” answered his wife, shortly. 

**T will fetch her down,” said Vincenzo, 
resolutely; on which she silently handed 
him the key, and he went off, returuing in 
a moment with the released culprit. Poor 
litle Ginevra had no finery, save a clear 
cotton frock, and her rich braids of bair 
were her sole ornament. She took her 
place silently and scarcely tasted anything 
put before her. In the afternoon all scat- 
tered again: Tuccia and Vannina to their 
respective homes, Sora Nina to vespers and 
a gossip with friends in Tereglio; Vincen- 
zoand his son to the cufé, for a game of 
billiards and a lounge. Ginevra was again 
left at home, but at large, and had a visit 
from her father, Lorenzo Giuliani, who 
brought her a little bundle of clean things, 
and carried home her soiled frock and linen, 
for her mother to wash. 

So Sunday passed, and Monday morning 
brought its usual routine of work. The 
chestnut gatherers were off to the woods at 
break of day; but Sora Nina stayed at 
home, saying that she had household mat- 
ters to look after. I was on the upper log- 
gia, setting some canvases to dry, when she 
came up, with a quick step, holding some- 
thing under her apron, and, without seeing 
me, passed into the lumber attic, and thence 
to Ginevra’s little room. She remained some 
few minutes, and, on coming out (this time 
with her hands free), gave a start of sur- 
prise at seeing me. ‘* Seusi, Signor Pittore” 
(this was my usual title in the house- 
hold, except from Vincenzo, who, with a 
reminiscence of his American travel, always 
addressed meas ‘‘ Mister’”’)—‘‘ scusi if I have 
interrupted you; but I thought you had 
gone out. I had to bring up some of 
Ginevra’s clothes, which she had left 
strewed about down-stairs.” Now, this was 
a manifest falsehood, for [{ had seen 
Ginevra with my own eyes bring up her 
little bundle, without opening it; but, as it 
seemed a matter of little consequence, I 
kept my own counsel. 

My way that morning Jed me through the 
chestnut woods, The path was an enchant- 
ing one, sometimes holding the keen crest 
of the ridge, sometimes dipping below it, 
and, in swinging around it, to one side or 
the other, disclosing alternate glimpses of 
a vision to right and a vision to left—two 
separate panoramas, like but different, 
while rivaling each other in loveliness. The 
steep on either hand was clothed with bang- 
ing chestnut forests, enlivened by busy 
groups, shouting to one another under the 
trees, as they picked the plump, shining 
nuts from the ground and dropped them 
into large canvas sacks, which they wore 
fastened round their waists. The trees are 
never shaken, but the chestnuts gathered 
from day to day as they fall, and the time 
of the harvest is fixed in each district by 
public proclamation of the syudic, generally 
extending from Michelmas (September 
29th) to Sts. Simon and Jude (October 28:h), 
but sometimes protracted by special request, 
if the season be late. During that term 
proprietors have the right to shoot with- 
out mercy any one seen trespassing, a pro- 
vision which, fortunately, seems almost a 





minutes when, Maddalena having disap- 
peared into an outhouse, I heard Andrino’s 


dead letter; but when it has expired the 
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woods are free to the whole world and are 
invaded by swarms of gleaners, eager to 
pick up belated chestnuts, which are the 
lawful prey of the first comer. The same 
Tule applies to those that fall at any time 
on a catriage-road, and the poor have thus 
a little harvest of theirown by the wayside. 

When I reached Sor Vincenzo’s woods 
the gathering was actively going on. 
Ginevia and Andrino were within sight of 
each other, but holding no communication; 
while Tuccia and Vannina, on a_ higher 
ledge, just below the path, were chattering, 
asusual. ‘“ Iam wondering all this time,” 
the latter was saying, as I came by, ‘‘ how 
Sora Nina will pay off the score she owes 
La Ginevrina. Sooner or later, she will 
find the way, for La Nina has a tongue 
which cuts and sews ” (che taglia e cuce). 

** You may trust her for that,” said Tuc- 
cia; ‘‘and I, for one, shall not grudge the 
sly little upstart what she gets.” Here she 
broke off, seeing me on the path above. 

‘*Good-morning, girls,” I called out. 
*“*How goes the harvest?” 

*Bravely, Signor Pittore. Are you come 
to help?” 

I assented, and spent the next half-hour 
gtibering the fallen chestnuts, and making 
a great pile for Tuccia and Vannina to put 
into their bags; after which T went my 
way about my own pursuits. I did not re- 
turn until late that evening, when I found 
that a great commoiion had occurred in 
Casa Contracci. Ginevra was gone; An- 
drivo looked dark as a thunder-cloud; Vin- 
cenzo was perturbed and downcast; Nina 
pale, but triumphant. The three latter left 
the kitchen after supper, and the two girls, 
who were bursting with the news, told me 
what had occurred. 

Sora Nina’s cherished gold ornaments had 
been stolen out of the great casaettone, in the 
attic, and Ginevra was the thief. Yes, I 
might shake my bead and look incredulous; 
but, in presence of them all, her room had 
been searched, and the missing treasure 
found secreted in her bundle. She had, of 
course, protested her innocence, and, would 
I believe it, that credulous Andrino, who 
seemed perfectly infatuated about her, had 
stepped forward declaring bis unshaken 
faith in her and his determination to make 
her his wife, even though his parents should 
refuse their consent and he be compelled 
to go to America, like his brothers. But 
Ginevra (still, no doubt, playing injured 
innocence) thanked him, indeed, for his 
belief in ber; but resolutely refused his 
offer, and declared that nothing would in 
duce her to marry him while such a slur 
remained on her character, of which she 
doubted not Providence, in its own good 
time, would clear her. Then her forti- 
tude had given way, and, with the single 
exclamation ‘‘ Zadra!” she covered her face 
with her apron and burst into a storm of 
sobs. She had refused to let any one accom- 
pany her home, and started with her little 
bundle alone in the twilight. The last 
words they heard her say were: ‘ Poor 
Babbo! But he will believe me, at least.” 

Such was the story told me, in breathless 
excitement, by the two girls, whose spinning 
that evening added but littte to Nina’s 
hanks of yarn. I was still turning it Over 
mm my mind, side by side with certain doubts 
of my own, when Andrino came in from 
the court and touched me on the shoulder, 
saying: ‘‘Signor Pittore, I pray you to 
come out with mea moment. I want to 
speak to you.” 

I followed him, and when we were both 
outside in the starlight, he began abruptly: 
‘You know what has happened; but, sure- 
ly, you do not believe she did it?” 

‘I do not know, Andrino,” I replied, for 
Icould not broach to him the vague sus- 
picions floating through my mind. “ Ap- 
pearances are against her; but I still hope 
the thing may be cleared @p.” 

“I would not believe it.” he exclaimed, 
passionately, ‘‘though all the world swore 
to it! Mylittle Ginevra is as white as a 
dove.” Icould say but little to comfort 
the poor, young fellow, and could only re- 
main with him in silent companionship, 
listening to his hopes and fears. 

In truth, my own mind was much dis- 
turbed and I slept but little that night. I 

had a great regard for the girl, whom I had 
known from her childhood, andI grieved 
to think of the forloru figure she must 
bave presented, with her slender bundle, 
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flying like a scared, hunted creature 
through the twilight, and reaching the 
poor home, whose inmates had no boast 
save their good name. I had an innate 
conviction of her innocence, but could not 
see my way to establishing it. I alone knew 
of Nina’s secret visit to her room that 
day, carrying something carefully con- 
cealed from view, and of the glib falsehood 
with which she had accounted for her 
presence there; but these circumstances, 
however strong a presumption of foul play 
they might afford to me, who had wit- 
nessed them, would not be equally convinc- 
ing to others, and I knew Nina’s obstinate 
pride sufficiently well to be convinced 
that tortures would not wring a confes- 
sion from her lips. 

At break of day, Lorenzo Giuliani arrived 
at the farm, haggard, wild, the picture of 
woe. Vineenzo poured out a tumbler of 
wine for him, and he gulped it down be- 
fore his parched lips could frame a word. 
‘This fs sad news,” he then said, ‘about 
my little girl. She was always the best of 
little girls to me and as sweet and open as 
the day. Is it likely she should take a 
crooked turn all of a sudden?” 

‘*] would give half my crops this year, 
Lorenzo, that it had» not happened,” said 
the farmer, ‘‘and I would gladly give my 
best wheat-field this moment to see it 
cleared up.” 

‘* What is there to clear up?” said Nina, 
sharply, from the fire, where she was busy 
cooking. ‘‘There is no use crying over 
spilt milk, Lorenzo The girl is no worse 
than other girls, who can never resist the 
sight of jewelry. It will be a lesson to me 
to lock up my handsome ornaments for the 
future when I have a contadina about the 
house.” 

** As for that, Sora Nina,” said Lorenzo, 
‘‘can you tell me how she could expect to 
wear such things without being asked how 
she came by them or of what use they 
would be to a®virl like her? And it is not 
the first time, por yet the second that she 
has been in houses where gold and silver, 
aye, and jewels too, were to be seen in 
plenty; and those that trusted her never 
found cause to repent it.” 

‘There is no use in talking about it any 
more, Lorenzo,” said she, ‘‘and you may 
thank your stars that it has passed over so 
quietly.” 

‘But I will talk about it,” said Lorenzo, 
his temper now fully roused by her con- 
temptuous manner, ‘‘ and hear how it hap- 
pened too.” 

‘‘Then hear it from others, not from 
me,” she said, flouncing out of the kitchen 
inarage. ‘‘I wash my hands of it and you.” 

‘Come, Lorenzo,” said the farmer, ‘‘and 
I will show you where it occurred and 
answer cheerfully as many questions as you 
like.” 

Nina’s story was accordingly repeated to 
him, as we went up-stairs: how she had put 
the ornaments, on Sunday night, into the 
great oaken chest outside Ginevra’s room, 
and, going to it on Monday morning, found 
them gone. 

‘* There it is,” said Vincenzo, pointing to 
the massive sarcophagus, before which the 
despairing father knelt down, while the 
farmer, his son, the two girls, and I looked 
on—some in sympathy, some in curiosity. 
Suddenly we heard a rapturous exclama- 
tion from him, and thought the poor man’s 
senses had given way under his misfortune. 

‘*Praise be to Providence and all the 
saints! My little girl is cleared!” 


Then, staggering to his feet, with a sud- 
den joy illuminating his haggard, unshaven 
face, he pointed his forefinger to the chest 
and turned to us all. ‘Look at it!” he 
said; ‘‘but do not touch it! Let all the 
world see it! Oh! blessed creature of the 
good Creator, not one of your kind shall 
ever be harmed by me again and I swear 
to cherish you henceforward as my own 
kith and kin!” 

We looked where he pointed, and there, 
from the overhanging cornice of the lid of 
the great chest to one of the curved pilas- 
ters at its corner, was expanded, in un- 
touched filmy perfection, a venerable 
spider’s web. 

No other proof was needed of the falsity 
of Nina’s story, for Solomon's seal itself 
could as little have been broken and re- 
stored since yestermorn as that fine, frail 
tissue of gossamer. 


I now took the farmer aside, and told him | 
gently what I had seen of his wife’s move- 
ments, proving that she alone had planned 
and executed the vile plot against the poor 
girl, who bad excited her jealousy on be- 
half of her son. I do not think Vincenzo 
was as much surprised as we were. Such 
revelations are not always quite unexpected 
to the immediate family of the culprit. 
Nina, however, persisted in denial, and 
took refuge, at last, in obstinate silence. 

It may be imagined that Lorenzo Giuli- 
ani lost no time in hastening home, and, 
when Vincenzo and Andrino declared their 
intention of accompanying him, I could 
not resist the pleasure of being of the party. 
We flung ourselves headlong down the 
steep descent; but the valley seemed long 
and the way tedious through the interm- 
inable chestnut woods, though it was still 
early when we arrived at the Casa Mor- 
gante, on the banks of the Lima. Ginevra 
was at work hacking hemp before the door, 
as we ascended the grass-grown steps of 
the gray old villa, and her face, which 
seemed to have shrunk since yesterday like 
a waning moon, and the large, dark rings 
round her eyes, showed that she had shed 
many bitter tears since she had left the 


farm. 
I am not sure but that she thought at 


first we had come to take her to prison, for 
she looked half scured as we approached; 
and the good news, when it was told, was 
almost too much for her, after all she bad 
gone through. When Sor Vincenzo then 
turned to her father, and said the only com- 
pensation he could make for the wrong she 
had suffered was to ask her hand in marri- 
age for his son (‘‘ particularly,” he added, 
with a smile, ‘‘as Andrino has made up 
his mind about it long ago”), she burst into 
tears and ran away. She soon came back, 
however, all shy smiles and sunshine ; and 
when Vincenzo and I returned to Tereglio, 
we left Andrino behind, to enjoy a long 
holiday of courtship in the old garden, 
where Lorenzo’s lemons were ripening their 
fairy gold on asouthern wall and bollyhocks 
and asters and frail monthly roses made 
a blaze of autumn glory in the October sun. 
The hard-worked mother, too, and the little 
brothers and sisters had to take in all at 
once the wonderful intelligence that Gine- 
vra was not only cleared of all suspicion, 
but was also advanced to the dignity of 
sposa, with the future glory of a farm of 
her own in store for her. 

If her meek little heart could feel a thrill 
of pride, I thivk it must have been when 
her uncle in America, on hearing of her 
engagement, sent home a goodly sum of 
money to purchase her outfit, and she found 
that she was not to go to her husband’s 
home like a poor peasaut-girl, but with all 
the appurtenances of a well-to-do rustic 
bride. Not even the miller’s Ghita, whose 
preparations had been the envy of the 
whole country-side, went forth with a bet- 
ter stocked marriage-chest—with fuller 
plenishing of fine homespun linen, of deli- 
cate embroidered kerchiefs, of stout wool- 
len stuffs, red and blue, aye, and of solid 
gold clasps a’id circlets too—than the little 
contadina of Sasa Morgante. 

Idonot sink Sora Nina profited much 
by the .zcsson she had received, for she 
seemeci as hard and stiff-necked as before 
avd could never be brought to see the 
enormity of what she had done. She 
pvetended for a long time to be ignorant of 
what was going on; but had to yield to cir- 
cumstances in the end and prepare to re- 
ceive her daughter in-law with as good a 


ce as she might. 
Nevertheless, I do not think Ginevra’s 


position was altogether a comfortable one 
during the first months of her married life, 
until her activity, sense, and usefulness 
were recognized by Sora Nina, who, 
thoroughly capable herself and proud of 
her capacity, respected nothing so much as 
the same quality in others. 

But Ginevra can never tell her children 
the story of the oaken chest, for it would 
alienate them forever from their grand- 
mamma. 





TELEPHONE conversation between the Pope, 
at the Vatican, Rome, and the Czar, at his pal- 
ace at Peterhoff. Tope: “‘Helloa!’’ Czar: 
** Hellovsky !”’ : “Area youa goinga 
outa to-daya?’’ Czar: ‘* Notoff to-dayakoff. 
Too muchavitch dynamitisky aboutavitch. 
Are youimoff?’’ Tope: “ Not to-daya. Some 
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PUSSY AND POOZLE. 
BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


Tuer lived on Staten Island when I 
knew them, pets of a family with whom I 
spent a year. Pussy was there before me, 
and I disliked her from the first. Of course, 
she was not to blame for her hopelessly 
lank body; she could not shorten her clum- 
sy legs nor diminish the size of the shille- 
lah which she brandished for a tail; but no- 
body could call her pretty, and, where there 
are no mice to catch, beauty is the main 
desideratum fora cat. In colér, where she 
was not a dirty white, she was faded Mal- 
tese. Her head was small; her eyes enor- 
mous. She was an aggravating animal, 
always in the way. While the morning 
work was about, she would persist in lying 
before the kitchen range or in the little 
rocker, so,if one unwarily sat down a 
moment, the struggles of the cushion made 
her rest shorter than was intended. As 
soon as the work was done, however, the 
demon of unrest seized upon that kitten. 
She would wander aimlessly about the 
house, mewing occasionally in such a 
mournful way one could not help pitying 
her hypothetical distress. Pity would soon 
change to ang’r, for Pussy was a ‘‘ klepto- 
maniac.” So fond was she of thieving, she 
would steal dry bread or cold potato, when 
she had just eaten her fill of fried oysters 
or custard pie. Fifteen times, by actual 
count, have I let her in or out in one half 
hour, and she was not more uneasy than 
usual, Often she would insist on having 
the outer door opened, and then calmly sit 
down on the threshold to study the weather, 
looking back in utter amazement that I 
should dare to push her down the step with 
the closing door. 

Pussy slept in the kitchen. One hot 
night she kept marching up to my room, 
and down again, as if bewitched, mewing 
enough to scare one. After trying in vain 
to still her, I rose and shut her down cel- 
lar. With furious wrath she scratched to 
be let up again, while I went up-stairs, hop- 
ing for a little quiet. Vain hope. Under 
my open casement was the grated cellar 
window. Into that she mounted, mewing 
desperately. The call was answered from 
outside, and, half dreaming, I listened to the 
following conversation. 

“Come out now.” 

“‘ How? haow? haoww?” 

‘‘Craowd aout through. Naow dew- 
ew-ew!” 

‘*Too narrow-ow! ow! aow! aoww!” 

Serious as this was to them, this became 
monotonous to me, and it took the contents 
of my pitcher and all the old shoes I could 
find to drive away the visitor. I had so 
much trouble with that kitten that I sighed 
when a puppy was brought home. He wasa 
funy, playful little fellow, but not just what 
Mr. Roberts wanted. So he was soon sent 
home; not, however, till he had destroyed 
or hidden every movable he could lay paws 
to, and, with Pussy’s belp, had burst through 
all the screen-doors, playing from opposite 
sides. 

Next came Poozle. A forlorner speci- 
men of doghood can scarcely be imagined. 
After the dingy, short, neglected hair grew 
out again, long, black, and glossy, people 
called him a beautiful Skyeterrier. Terror 
were a better name at first. He crouched 
in abject fear before his pleasant new mis- 
tress, his tail between his legs, his eyes 
pleading plainer than words for mercy from 
the stranger lady. 

“Poor thing!” she said. ‘‘ How some- 
body has abused you. See those scabs and 
half-healed sores, as if from recent blows. 
I declare, he is so poor the bones almost 
pierce the skin.” 

Mr. Roberts had first noticed him on the 
cars, looking up to him in mute appeal for 
help, knowing by instinct, I suppose, that 
Mr. Roberts was a lover of all animals and 
especially fond of dogs. He patted his 
head, spoke kindly, and then went back 
to his paper. Soon a rough-looking man 
tapped Mr. Roberts’s shoulder. 

“‘Want to buya dog, sir? Tip-top ratter. 
Well trained, sir. Knows more’n a man.” 

‘*T should hope he did more than some 
men,” silently commented Mr. Roberts, 
glancing from the human eyes of the brute 
to the brutal face of the man who held his 
chain. ‘‘Ido not want him!” was ail be 








othera daya. Too manya ruda and godless 
mene aboute.”” 


said aloud. 
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The poor heastie shrank, whining and 
trembling, from the man, as he roughly 
jerked him back to his place, and took the 
first opportunity to creep back and crouch 
again at Mr. Roberts’s feet, touching his 
heart with the despairing entreaty in his 
beautiful eyes. 

The inan came for bim again, with mut- 
tered oaths. 

‘* How much do you ask for the dog?” 

‘* Two dollars.” 

Mr. Roberts paid him and took the dog, 
forgetting to ask his name or age; so these 
we shall never know, unless in some canine 
hereafter his tongue be loosed, like that of 
Balaam’s beast, that he may tell us. We 
called him all the dog names we could 
think of, ending with ‘‘ Moreover”; but 
even to that he did not answer. So we con- 
cluded his descent was not from those who 
licked the sores of Lazarus, though, judg- 
ing from his own sores, in poetic justice, it 
should have been. So his master called 
him Poozle (a German pet name for ani- 
mals, I am told), and as soon as his first 
fright was over he accepted it. 

It was pitiful to see him grovel on the 
floor, craw! away if any one approached, 
shrinking and crying out at every quick 
motion, as if expecting a blow. The sight 
of a broom threw him almost into spasms. 
He dared not lie still if any one was 
moving, nor to sleep at all with both 
eyes shut; but he gained rapidly in 
flesh and confidence. His hair grew; 
his sores healed. In a few weeks he 
would lie in the best place he could find, 
and let us step over or around him, as we 
chose. A little petting evidently recalled 
the old days when he was somebody’s pet, 
before his late hard master stole him. He 
delighted to sit in lap or lie on the parlor 
sofa. On account of the latter propensity, 
he had many quarrels with Grandmother, 
who thought the rugs were plenty soft 
enough for him. Grandmother was away 
when Poozle came, and when she returned 
he had recovered his spirits sufficiently to 
regard heras an intruder. He flew at the 
harmless old lady, growling and snapping, 
and it took all the authority of his gentle 
mistress to keep him back. When his 
master came home, and told him that she 
belonged there, he seemed to conclude that 
it was all right, and soon learned to love 
her dearly. His mistress gave music les- 
sons, and on piano days he would wait pa- 
tiently till the last pupil had come and 
gone, then spring into the parlor for a 
romp. He would stand on his hind feet, 
tipping his head one side in the most ab- 
surdly conceited manner, extending his 
sore paws for his mistress to dance around 
the room with him. A few white hairs in 
the huge side-whiskers which hid his 
mouth and in the shaggy brows encaverning 
the human eyes made him always look like 
a caricature of some ancient sage, and in a 
frolic like this he looked as solemn as an 
owl and as old as the Wandering Jew. 

His love for his master knew no bounds. 
He always accompanied him to the boat in 
the morning, coming back by himself; and 
at night gave notice of his return before we 
could see him. 1 always knew when to fin- 
ish preparations for tea by his joyous bark- 
ing and frantic endeavors to get out of 
doors. Once I thought he had made a mis- 
take, and went out on the piazza to tell 
him so. 

‘*Poozle, what made you tell us a lie? 
The toast and ten are on the table and your 
master has not come.” 

‘*Yes, he has! Yes, he has!” affirmed 
the dog, in quick, sharp barks, emphasized 
by decisive raps with his tail. Sure 
enough, Mr. Roberts soon appeared, having 
called at a neighbor’s; thus explaining dog- 
gie’s supposed blunder. 

Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Roberts spent 
the night away, leaving Grandmother and 
myself alone. We were a little timid, and 
Poozle made the evenings very uncomfort- 
able by whining and teasing for his absent 
master. One night, when he was tugging 
at her dress and crying, Grandmother took 
his forepaws in her hand and shook her 
finger in his face, saying: 

Bie! For shame, you foolish dog! 
Your master will come back to-morrow. 
We are all alone in the house, and you 
must take care of us and scare away the 
burglars.” 

How much he understood of this we 





cannot tell; but he always thereafter 
assumed the réle of protector, going about 
the yard at nightfall, to see that all was as 
it should be, and lying quietly by the fire 
in the evening, except when some unfisual 
noise was heard, when he would lift up his 
voice in a way to frighten all intruders. 

Pussy was shy of him at first, but soon 
began to coax him to play—pulling his hair 
or slyly cuffing his ears. For a while he 
scarcely noticed her; but after a little they 
had fine romps together. They would play 
“catch” up and down the cellar-stairs, Pussy 
always beating; for she would slide along a 
narrow edge, where Poozle could not cling, 
jump down, and be ready to begin again 
by the time he had turned around on the 
upper stair. In playing ‘‘ hide and seek” 
among the shrubbery, he was more than a 
match for her, unless she chose to squeeze 
in between the trellis and the piazza floor, 
where Poozle could not go. They shared 
names, as well as sports, both coming when 
either was called and eating from the 
same dish. When milk was given them, 
he showed the better manners, standing 
quietly back until it was poured out, while 
Pussy had to be held by the nape of the 
neck, to keep her from upsetting the 
pitcher with her arching back. 

One snowy day in early Winter Pussy 
wentaway and was seen no more. Where 
she went we never knew; but I felt rather 
conscience-stricken, because I had said be- 
fore Tommy, the chore-boy, who hated 
cats asarace and this specimen in partic- 
ular, that if she should disappear some 
dark night I should not shed atear. He 
talked very mysteriously about her disap- 
pearance; but with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, which convinced me that he knew 
where she was, though I did not care to 
ask him. I had a miserable dream about 
her, though. Her ghost came back to haunt 
me, lanker and dingier, bigger-eyed and 
uneasier than ever. 

Mr. Roberts removed to Brooklyn, leav- 
ing the dog with a friend. He did not at 
all like the general disturbance preparatory 
to moving. Perhaps there had been a sim- 
ilar commotion when he. lost that other 
pleasant home, of which he could not tell 
us. He went sighing about, as carpets 
were taken up and curtains down, his dis. 
tress culminating when the men began to 
remove the heavy packing-boxes from the 
dismantled parlor. Springing from his 
mistress’s arms, he dashed through the fold- 


ing doors, gave vent to one explosive bark | 


in the very faces of the intruders, then 
slowly returned, much relieved by this em- 
phatic protest against their desecrations. 
He soon recovered his wonted spirits, for 
his little new mistress loved him dearly; 
but was overjoyed when Mr. Roberts re- 
turned and took him home again. At last 
accounts he was spending his uncertain 
age very happily with the master he chose 
for himself in the street-car, years ago. 
Curren HARBOR, VT. 
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From | to 12, a scoffer. 

From 1 to 13, a brass wind instrument of 
music. 

From 1 to %, plural of a discourse or poem 
containing severe censure. 

From 12 to 13, emitting rays. 

From 24 to 12, a collection of needlework. 

From 2% to 18, wise. oc, +. m, 
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ALPHABET MENAGARIE, 


The Alphabet said among themselves: ‘If 
Mr. Barnum has gathered together animals 
and birds, why may not we?’ So they re- 
solved to collect a small but select menagerie, 
each letter to bring a bird or animal to which 
it had given the initial of its name, 

The first letter brought an animal rather 
timid and inoffensive and of a remarkably fine 
figure. 

The second brought an animal something 
like a bear in character, but not # bear, 
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The third brought an animal which does not 
have to depend upon others for being fed, but 
carries his own food on his back and water In 
his stomach, 

The fourth brought an animal much sought 
by svortsmen, on account of the delicacy of its 
flesh. 

The fifth brought a bird of which there are 
seventy species known, It was warranted to 
live a hundred years. 

The sixth brought, for variety, a serpent, 
from five to eight feet long. 

The seventh brought so tempting a bird it 
was hard not to eat it at once. 

The eighth brought a forest bird, which is 
shy but very destructive of small fruits and 
seeds. Jt was seven inches long. 

The ninth brought a bird worthy of being 
embalmed; so the Egyptians thought. 

Thetenth brought an animal about as much 
of a dog as a wolf and a wolf as a dog. 

The eleventh brought an insect that has 
something to telk about somebody in the early 
part of the night. 

The twelfth brought an immense cat, with 
a loud voice. 

The thirteenth brought a little fellow, but 
one that can do incalculable mischief to farm- 
ers. 

The fourteenth brought a young animal that 
was destined to be what you call a 2.40. 

The fifteenth brought a bird that seems to 
know more than you would think he did. 

The sixteenth brought a bird differing some- 
what from the above, as it really manifested 
an appreciation of itself in speech. 

The seventeenth brought another game bird, 
good enough to eat. 

The eighteenth brought an animal of big 
form, short neck, and three toes on. the broad 
feet. 

The nineteenth brought a very quiet-looking 
animal ; but it was just like good people who 
do not make a remarkable appearance in the 
world and yet give # vast deal of comfort. 


The twentieth brought an animal with very 
small eyes, very voracious appetite, but rather 
beneficial then otherwise to farmers. 

The twenty-first hunted everywhere to find 
a good specimen to bring; but finally was 
obliged to resort to the imagination, and de- 
scribed what could be brought in these modern 
times. 

The twenty-second brought with great pride 
a creature that resembled Cleopatra’s friend. 

The twenty-third brought a cruel little ani- 
mal, which likes to quench its thirst with the 
blood of innocent poultry, not caring much 
for the bones, 

The twenty-fourth brought an insect with 
two pairs of wings. 

The twenty-fifth brought an animal from the 
Himalayas, twenty thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Was not that an enterprising 
thing to do? 

The twenty-sixth was fortunate enough to 
find a specimen of an almost extinct species of 
animal, one of the handsomest, one of the 
wildest, and one of the least tractable. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Wriu1aM J. Coventin, of Somerville, Mase., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough, I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went. around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘‘T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
‘CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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The only 
Vapor Cook 
Stove that 
has stood 
the test of 
years, aud 
given entire 
and perfect 
satisfaction, 


50,000 


Now in Use, 
and growing in favor wherever used. 


For Summer use they are Indispensable. 


Our “Patent Automatic Safety Can” renders the 
use of our stoves "perfectly safe” in the hands of 
the most careless or inexperienced. 

Send for full descriptive circular and price-list, 
Special inducements to agents in unoccupied terrt- 
tory. Address 

HULL VAPOR STOVE CO,, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP | 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points, 


7 CHICAGO & NORTH- WESTERN RY, 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 


Traine. 


It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. 


It has 


nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD, It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.’ 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.* 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 


MARVIN MUGHITT, Gem} Manager, Chicago, 


W, W, STENNETT, Gen’| Pass. Agent, Chicago, 
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av and Garien. 


The <gricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 








HOW TO ESTABLISH A VILLAGE 
RURAL ART ASSOCIATION. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








A GENTLEMAN who was present at the quar- 
ter centennial of the Rural Art Society of 
Clinton writes to me from a village of Western 
New York, asking me, through the columns of 
Tus INDEPENDENT, to reply to the following 
question; How can we start a rural improve- 
ment soclety in a village where no one is edu- 
cated in matters pertaining to landscape gar- 
dening ? 

The village referred to has the traditional 
burial-ground, now full, no longer used, and 
neglected; an acre of park in front of the 
church, overcrowded with trees, poorly select 
ed and uncared for. Through the town are 
scattered grand old oaks, with a profusion of 
stunted buckeyes and sprouting locusts. Ever- 
greens, in park and elsewhere, are trimmed up 
to accommodate men and animals. 

As@rule, our villages have a great number 
of shade-trees that are useless and unsightly, 
poor sidewalks, and a profusion of weedy 
streets. The question is: What to do with these 
evils and how to make a start at improve- 
ment. Iam now looking out on one of the 
loveliest of streets, bordered with lawnn that 
run down to the driveway, but which twenty 
years ago was densely grown with burdocks 
and thisties, a pasture for roving cattle and 
hogs and bordered with rickety fences. But 
what shall be done? 

1. Get together a few intelligent persons, 
who really desire to see the village improved, 
even though they do not know how 
for monthly meetings, to discuss practical 
topics. Do not fear that plain, practical farm- 
ers will fail to have ideas. Let one be selected 
at each meeting who shal! open the next dis- 
cussion with a written paper. To call out a 
discussion, let the chairman request each per- 
son present, by turns, to express his view of 
the anbject or of the paper. Among the 
subjects quite within the range of snch a club 
are the following: “‘ The Best Trees for Shade 
Adapted to Street Planting.”’ ‘“*The Best Six 
ABhrubs for Dooryard Decoration,” “ What to 
Plant for Hedges and How to Trim Hedges,”’ 
The Proper Use of Evergreens in Landscape 
Gardening,” ‘‘How to Make Permanently 
Good Country Roads,’ ‘The Economy of a 
Btock Law,” “ The Effect of Climate in Mod- 
ifying the Growth of Vegetation,” ** Health as 
Affected by House-Plants.”’ 

It is plain that the discussion of these topics 
will lead toavast deal of study. It will set 
minds at work to accumulate facts, What is 
best of all, it will lead to experiments, and so, 
year by year, the people will know what 
at first they set themselves to talk about. 
The range of topics in the Clinton Society 
has been very broad, including Horticulture, 
Agriculture, Housebold Art, and Hygiene. It 
has educated a generation of artists in home 
improvements 

2. At once commence a small horticultural 
library. The worke of Downing, and Scott, 
ani Warder, and a dozen more should be se- 
cured and freely circulated. As far as possal- 
ble, induce every one to subscribe for and read 
a first-class horticultural paper and to take 
The Gardener's Mnthly. It will not be in- 
vidious to mention the above, as it is now 
alone fn its field. The old Horticulturist of the 
days of Downing and Barry {fs of great value, 
where it can be procured. 

The catalogues of our best nurserymen are 
also invaluable guides as to selection of trees 
and judicious planting. 

3. It has been our custom to meet at 6 
P. M., and, after preliminary business, to par- 
take of a hospitable meal, at the expense of 
our host. Aftersupper, the paper of the even- 
ing is read and discussed. In this way the 
social element is as prominently developed as 
the intellectual. Ladies have not thus far 
been acting members, but there is no reason 
why they should not be. Some of our most 
skillfal landscapists have been women. 

In connection with our discussion, we have 
frequently had a show of seasonable flowers or 
of fruite. Thirty-eight varieties of winter 
apples were on our tables in March. The 
geology and botany of the section have been 
well explained by samples of ores and flowers. 
Our Jane gathering was a special strawberry 
meeting. The social power of the Association 
has done a good deal toward liberalizing senti- 
ment and cementing intellectual, studious 
persons, on the basis of a common love of 
Nature. 

4. Begin at once some practical work. Not 
much education in matters of rural taste is re. 
quired to note; (1) where streets need trees to 
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be planted; (2) where there are dead trees to 
be removed; (8) where there are unsightly 
trees that should be displaced; (4) where there 
is need of a drinking-fountain or of a highway 
arbor; (5) where there are noxious highway 
weeds to be eradicated; (6) where there are 
specially fine trees that need protection. It is 
no small matter to secure from vandalism the 
old landmark oaks and maples. Public senti- 
ment in time brands a man with disgrace who 
will destroy a superb tree outside of the 
forests. 

A committee should be appotnted in sections 
to district the town and make a careful report. 
You will find a much larger capacity to see 
fine things and to observe bad ones than you 
had supposed. As soon as this committee re- 
ports, let practical work begin. A society 
organized in August or September will be 
ready for the planting in October. 

Ordivary villages will find themselves cum- 
bered with # great many hopelessly broken and 
gnarled trees, which, without such a society, 
would grin at the public for three or four gen- 
erations. 

The Clinton Soetety marked some four hun- 
dred vacancies at the outset, most of which 
were filled. It was a special aim to plant dif- 
ferent varieties on different streets, so that we 
have literally elm streets, maple avenues, etc. 
It is our intention the coming Autumn to plaut 
an avenue of Norway maples, the most superb 
lawn or street tree in existence. We havea 
fine stock of the same, procurable from the 
nursery of the late John Hastings. Among 
the finer street trees are hard or sugar maple, 
white ash, linden, elm, Norway maple, chest- 
nut, walnut. The locust should be eradicated 
from the highway, as should also all poplars 
of all varieties. The white ash has the bad 
habit of putting forth leaves late in Spring 
and dropping them early in Autumn; but it 
gives us the only rich purple and violet hues 
in our Autumn tree follage. The Norway 
maple colors a rich, uniform lemon yellow, 
without a hint of gold or scarlet. It isa grand 
tree every way and ought to be everywhere. 
Its growth is, at least, twice as rapid as that of 
the sugar maple, ite wood is hard, its follage 
the darkest of all lawn trees, and its Autumn 
hue verv attractive. 

The work of a society such as proposed 
would, no doubt, be much facilitated by a few 
lectures on landscape gardening and rural im- 
provements, delivered by men of practical 
skill. As my letter comes from Western New 
York, it will be appropriate to suggest that 
Rochester Contains several men of just the 
character required. Peter Barry was the not 
unworthy successor of Charles Downing. 
Practical lectures on such topics might well 
displace the usual lyceum lectures. Cornell 
University could also supply several able 
speakers for the same section. 

A very early result of a rural art society 
will be to bring out the innate skill of two or 
three persons, who will become leaders of rura! 
taste. Our town has had two men of pioneer 
and remarkable ability in molding the public 
taste—Rev. A. D. Gridley and Professor Oren 
Root, The gardens and lawns of these men 
have been our object lessons for a whole gen 
eration. All public grounds have felt their 
influence or been put under their control. But 
to-day we have not less than twenty-five 
prominent culttvators of noted good judgment, 
while an unimproved place is pretty sure to be 
the property of a foreigner. It would be un- 
just not to add that some of our very prettiest 
lawns are the 7 si of Irish » who 
carry away from their employers’ gardens cul- 
tivated taste, as well as casb. 

The quarter centennial of our Association 
was the finest popular banquet ever held in 
this section. 

I have answered the question proposed as 
wellasIcan. Success lies in the determina- 
tion of a few and ip practical work, rather than 
in talk. 

Curmron, N. ¥. 
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CLEMATIS FOR GENERAL CUL- 
TURE. 





ALTHOUGH the price of the different kinds 
of clematis is within the reach of nearly every- 
body, still their culture is not so much to be 
seen as the merits of their beautiful flowers 
deserve. Occasionally we see a plant of C. 
jackmannii growing in some unsuitable posi- 
tion, where its full beauty cannot be developed. 
Being perfectly hardy and of a free-flowering 
nature, no place of any pretension should be 
without several of both Spring and Summer- 
flowering kinds. The Spring-flowering kinds 
bloom upon the previous year’s growth ; the 
Summer-flowering upon the wood made the 
same season. Care should be taken, therefore, 
in pruning the kinds flowering at the different 
seasous. By cutting back the last year’s growth 
of the Spring-flowering varieties the flow- 
er-producing wood is necessarily removed. If 
cutting back is necessary, thin out the weak 
wood and such as is not likely to produce 
many flowers, The varie- 





ties are often much better to be cut hard back, 
so that a good strong growth is secured and an 
abundance of flowers is produced. 

Clema}ises of all kinds require a good soil and 
plenty of well-rotted manure thoroughly in- 
corporated with it to insure a strong growth. 
Mulching during hot, dry weather isa great 
benefit, and a good supply of liquid manure 
during the time of flowering greatly enlarges 
the flowers and makes them of much brighter 
color. They like an open, sunny position, 
although some kinds do well in a shady posi- 
tion, if open and airy. 

For covering trellises, pillars, or archways 
we have no hardy plants more beautiful and I 
would urge its more frequent culture. Tree 
agents have done considerable in helping to 
disseminate and also to discourage the plant- 
ing of the clematis. Honest men, who have 
sold it at a reasonable price, and delivered 
good plants, true to name, have introtluced it 
into a good many places which it would not 
otherwise bave reached. On the other hand, 
dishonest ageats have demanded exorbitant 
prices, and, instead of delivering improved 
sorts, have given our native (C. Virginiana or 
some similar kind. Order direct from some 
reliable nurseryman, and then you shall not be 
much disappointed. 

Some of the best Spring-flowering kinds are 
Albert Victor, deep lavender and purple varie- 
ties ; Miss Bateman, white; C. Standishii, lilac ; 
and Lady Londesborough, silver gray, with 
pale varieties. The Sumnmer-blooming kinds are 
U. Juckmannis, velvety purple, the finest clem- 
atis in cultivation ; C. lavuginosa nivea, pure 
white ; C. viticella rubra grandiflora, small-flow- 
ering but very distinct, being of a bright brick- 
red color ; C. rubravio'acer, maroon purple; and 
Lady Bovill, grayish blue. There are a good 
many other kinds well worth growing, but any 
of the above is sure to give. good satisfaction, 
if properly treated.—M. MiLTon, in ‘Country 
Gentleman.”' 





CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 


To keep currant-bushes in a vigorous condi- 
tion, the old stalks should be frequently cut 
out, and sometimes, when a plantation gets old, 
it is good policy to cut all of the tops off, so 
as to have all new wood. It is the practice of 
some cultivators to train up a single stalk 
from each root, inatree form. Possibly larger 
fruit can be obtained in this way; but it re- 
quires much time to train in this way and the 
amount of fruit to the acre will not be in- 
creased. Unless a plantation is kept highly 
manured and well cultivated, the leaves are 
very likely to turn yellow and drop soon after 
the fruit begins to ripen, and sometimes a little 
before, thus leaving the fruit exposed to the 
hot sup, which soon blisters the skin, lets the 
air ir, and causes fermentation. The fruit 
should always be gathered as soon as the 
leaves drop. If the leaves keep a dark green 
color, the fruit will sometimes keep on the 
bushes in good condition until September. This 
is very desirable, es it lengthens out the season 
of fresh fruit. The gooseberry is not as easily 
managed or so good fruit as the currant. 
There are but few varietics that do not, in an 
unfavorable season, mildew; and many varieties 
also have coarse skins and coarse flesh. These 
should be avoided. The Houghton Seedling. 
although not a large berry, is of very fine flavor 
when ripe and never mildews. A very good 
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bearer, but is inclined to grow near the ground. 
It is almost impossible to get a root to run up 
so the ends of the twigs will not touch the 
ground ; but, even with this fault, its flavor is so 
good and a large crop, free from mildew, is so 
certain that we give it the preference of all 
others. Gooseberries like a good, strong, rich 
soil, but with good culture will grow on light 
land. Clean culture should always be insisted 
upon ; for, if once the weeds and grass get well 
established, it is almost impossible to eradicate 
them. Besides, the moment the weeds take 
possession the bushes lose their vigor, and will 
not easily recover, even though the weeds be 
conquered. Itis easier and betterto starta 
new plantation than to clean out a neglected 
old one. We do not think much of the goose- 
berry in the green state, even for cooking— 
the skin is so tough it makes very indigestible 
food; but a ripe Houghton Seedling, eaten 
the same as a grape, by rejecting the skin, is ex- 
ceedingly good eating, and, when taken at just 
the right time is never refused, when once 
tried, even by the most fastidious. While 
every garden should have a few gooseberry 
bushes in it, we do not believe it as important 
or desirable as many other kinds of fruit.— 
Mass, Piowman, 











SALE OF CENTRAL PARK SHEEP. 


Tue following paragraph is taken from the 
New York Herald of July 12th: 


‘The annual auction sale of Central Park 
sheep was held yesterday morning at thesheep- 
fold in the Park, near the Eighth Avenue and 
Sixty-fifth Street entrance. Thirty-eight South 
Downs, bred from imported stock, comprised 
the stock offered. Of these, five were ewes, 
one a ram.and thirty-two ram lambs. But few 
buyers were attracted to the sale and only 
small prices were realized. Three of the ewes 
went for $5 a head, the other two being sold 
for $3 each. The ram went for $11. The first 
choice of the rath lambs was sold for $13, then 
two were sold for $11 each, one fetched $10, 
ten brought $5 a head, five $4 a head, while the 
remaining thirteen went for $2 each. The total 
amount realized by the sale was only $173.” 


A correspondent, enclosing the clipping, com- 
-ments as follows: 


‘They state that few buyers were attracted 
to the sale and small prices were realized. 
How could it well be otherwise wheu no public 
notice was given of the intended eale? Per- 
haps competition was not wanted, and it was 
not intended to be otherwise, if the sheep 
were the property of the city and somebody 
was to be favored with a bargain.’’—Country 
Gentleman. 





Grape Coitore mm VirGrnra.—A corre 
spondent from Albemarle County, Va., gives 
the cost of planting and cultivating an acre of 
grapes till they bear as $17.80, and $14 per 


acre as the subsequent cost. The original cost 
of the land not stated. After they come into 
bearing, the crop brings from $37 to $137 per 
acre. Goneord is the most popular. There 
are about two hundred acres within points 
accessible to Charlottesville. 
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REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Gast—Steel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Garden Rakes, “Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


Send for Circulars. 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varicties. 


Grown in Pots and réady for shipment after 
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Kendallville, Noble Co., Ind. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 


send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 
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ANUFACTURERS OF 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD COTTON, CORN, AND WHEAT CROWER, 
HOMESTEAD TOBACCO CROWER, 
made from pure acid Blood Meat, Bone Black, and Potash, 
HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 


ine most complete and extenstve in the Stoeny te and have eve’ 


is of oe ond nd improved oo ——_ 
who i ‘ore being 





per cent. of 


AT eens Co., Mich. 





This barley 


The phosphate was put down with the seed with a fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one on the left of the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four feet whe — ts correct. 


toes, and winter wheat, with as 
ited his corn ; 
rest of the corn es 


ae cen w. POLER. 


ACTUAL RESULT aT OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTUCE SEED. 
pe be of lettuce seed, at $1. 






of Homestead, at Ares per ton.. 





in regard to =. 


le barre 
‘otten, rn, nd Wheat ah 20° Be. 


ODORLESS LESS FLORALIS. 
Prepared Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House P’ants. 
tables) of the sear arety ee of water. Steep twelve hours befere 
well stirred while ae Do not apply ‘weeks. 
Box containing vc .< Qrocéibers 


than once in two 








GOOD AGENT» “WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


Cough, from the worst Con- 
tesi tickling in the Throat. 


their worst spasms. I want you 

do, because Pis unlike any Other cough medicine in 

the world. gs never upset the stomach, It is a Weed 
used 





of our own in any of mi 

have coretally. watched | fe effects on all ages f 
1. to old age by all Druggiste a Sia bot. 
e. e 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the = - 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome d A full Stat t of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 











CANCER 


Cured b; 


ecessfully Send for Dr. hy = 
loys Age 8 Asthma. a Specie Hy other yy Write for 


W. J. P) KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N.Y. 


ARTIFICIAL, Lumps. 
Beidiers' Gov't 0 





an 
rdeve 





>. Apply 
CHAS, ae oe MANUF'R, 
NCINNATT, O. 











THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. se for all rposes, W. 
ranted cateeenctory, and d e. - = 
MENEELY & vo. 0,, Went Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 










ne sent Free. 


» Cincinnati, O., 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell CG Cox 


to Meneely & Kimber! 
Taor. or. N. Y.. manufacture a su’ or guality of B of Bells. 
talogues sent free to parties needing belle, 


VANDUZEN 3 Th 





Special atten ti tention given to Churc' 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious | newspaper of ’ the C United St States.""—Joszra Coo. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. {t discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosop ay, and polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular montb- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any otuver journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

















The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, 
Bec: HU SANBORN 8. W. Di . 
R. W. DALE, D.D. SARAH O. JE a 
5 HAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG Cc. H. Dall. 
v H COOK, RACE E. DER, 
LOUISA M. J JOAQUIN MILLER, 
“GAIL HAMILTON," c EAD, 
Rev. DAVID SWING Cc. P. CRA 
v i. AKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
HILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
Hilf ixontow serra e BECARR, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. Prot. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES. GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
SUSAN COOLIDGR, Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MAC 
= NEAL DOW. ~ J oxi » ghd 
on. 5 ' 
J. J. PIATT Prot. hay > 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. 
Sri Taio ok 
ta0F ¢ See yg 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
R C. N. SIMS, D.D. @. R. CROOKS, D. D.. 
ES PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RI Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
.D. ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACR, 
; Prof. J. D. DANA, LI.D., T. O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 
R., 





There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE {SDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, ?*‘ies‘ons, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers, Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its heligious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 


ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
ony, week, with a column of Puzzles. 

rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are a in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 
opinions 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 





One subscripticn with three new subscribers, 
all four in advance, in one remittance......... 
One subscription four im advance......... 5 33 
One subscription with subscribers, all 
on a> Ce peone sens ~ ——Sagebeney 13 $3 
three in advance, fn one remittanee........... oe | number over five at the same rate, invari 
One a three years se advanee........ one remittance. 
Sample Copies upon application. 
These reduced prices ($2 00 ~ tt a by nag ubs of five or more) are lower thar 
ony of Ge amtord ies, though the ee 2 a ae ee better, as com 
parison will show. Su Sao wan ieer B ds, and get the low rate. We offer no 


,°0, Box 27387) THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York City, 








— 


The Independent. 


TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance ‘postage free)........ $3.00 
(6 mos.). nad vanor (postage tree) 1.40 

i3 » (3m6.), : 75 
4 “  (Jmonth), “ 4 35 
2 “ (2weeks), * 20 
1 Number (iweek) “ id 10 
52 Numbers. after 3 months, - 3.50 
> after 6 months, 4 0e 


2” Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
Tux INDEPENDENT. 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When >either of 
these can be procured, seid the money in a KeGis- 
zen lowes. Te gee ly system is 
pint ae FE a prec’ 2 losses b 

all’ Postimas obiiged to ‘reir 


lepers svbenever ————~ y to "do 80. 


lorwarded until an 
Feceived by tt the r “for PO, AY 


Publishe 
and until m 
quired by fa ent of sl arrearage’ is made, a 
oO nemes entered ¢ on bg subscription books with- 


ous ihe omene & van 

SUBBC Rs are particularly requested to note 
thee .¥ ~ of —s sutnertptiena, and <o torward 
what is due for the year, with or witho: 
farther He ma — sibs ofice. “ - 


pts for money 


- are indicated b 
the change in the date “lane exp ation on on the little ye 
low ticket atpeched to the 1 which ae is 


is received. 
the receipt will be nent b tb 
Messrs SAMPSON 


188 Fleet Street, 
J aaa to Co..p. subscriptions 
an kadress ' "HE INDEPENDENT, 
«0. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, An ny person wifo takes & puper regularly from the 
ce—whether dire tohw ae yh 
bas su’ bocribed or not—is responsibi 


2. If a person orders ate » pen a discontinued, 
must p 4 all blisher ma . 
tinue to send yment ts made, and collect the 


it ee 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. de take 
° 


The. oom oe decided that re 
ewspapers an riodicals from the 

ving and Le heey uncalled for, ie grins 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the ineh. lines to the column.) 
Ord: n Notice 
rN SRE Se | [Pye copes 
4 times (one month). . 4 times (one month... se. 
B - (three montha)ve. _ (three months)we. 
- @& )- <7 
st «(twelve * ).ile. 52“ (twelve “ )-é5e. 
I). LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

9 GOERD... cccocecccoccpcocccecoccccecesccccccce wed 
4 times (one month).. 
13 three months 

ms fax “. 


800. 
Om DOLLAR PER AGATE 
VIN ANCIAL Norross... “two DOLLARS PER AGATE 
kr. 


Fg Frrry CENTS A LIne. 
nie oe. dat eitga, re mevese o 
advance. 
A erty 
fHE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-®, Bex 2787. 251 Brendwey, N.Y City 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 





Persons desiring to orjer other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage tosend their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
I ies éccccccssauscnad $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 R00 
Atlantic Monthly.............00. 8 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 850 400 
ee | re . B50 400 
Bazar.. ---- 8350 400 
“ - Young People ( Weekly), 13% 150 
Home Journal......-.--++:-ee005- 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 
Popular Science Monthly......... 430 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 3800 
Seribner’s Monthly............... 350 4400 
Weekly Tribune............ coeeee 150 = 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
eT eee 130 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 850 400 
Eclectic Magazine............. «+450 50 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4@ 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 75 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work.. > vieovee ae 2 


Arthur’s Dlustrated Home Mag- 
Si nsenecesccoceceeonsenees 1 7% 





Ste Veet byrne: 2b 
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HOLDS INK FOR A WEEK'S USE. 


The MacKinnon 


IRIDIUM POINTED 


PEN, 


OR FLUID PENCIL. 


The only Reservoir Pen in 
the World with a Circle 
of Iridium around 
the Point. 

Always Ready. Always with you. 


Cannot Biot. Cannot be worn 
eut in a Lifetime. 


MACKINNON PEN CO, 


192 BROADWAY, 
corner of John Street, New York. 


General Su De ae | all netpal 
Citiew in A I netted and he eee 


ANY GOOD INE MAY BE USED. 


New York Uptown Branch at BREN- 
TANO’S, 5 Union Square, N. ¥Y, 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 


(Hank's Patent.) 





‘“*The only Hammock in the World that 
will not sag in the middle nor curl around 
the bod 

RINK 4 & ALAMILLO, Manafacterers. 
PRINCIPAL Dero 
Newark Trunk and Bay Co., 2 Cortlandt St., N. Y., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 90 Wall Street, between Front and 


Water Streets, N 
Steamer Chairs, $2.50. AGENTS WANTED 


“NIAGARA” 


Improveil Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank. 


The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plamb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenwnre. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Flash Tank, 
Steve Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman  St., N. Ye 


COMMON MENSE CHAIRA, 

Friends! here's comfort. 
*wWife says she must have 
a couple of CommonSense 
Rockers. We all want this 
one 
tw Spe 
cial Dis 
jcountto 
Clergy- 
men 

Send 
atamp 
for Cat- 


alogue 
to 


















F. A. SINCLAIR, 
—— N.Y. 





gee BB aa 


Fire-Place 


_ Heaters 
Mastics, Mir y Ranges ete, 
B- - BIBB ON, 








, Md; ’ 
posit, Md. Lowest prices guaranteed. 
leat workmanship. Send forCireuler. 











INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) bas over 


THE 


mapy natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective; 


and it is always ready. 








the LATEST STYLES 


We Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
oupes, etc., etc. 


rr Fitted with Hillam’s s Improved Spring 
Axles. 41 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


____H. KILLAM & ©0., New Haven, Conn. 
A DAINT YT ENIF'EB. 
MAHER & GROSH 243 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


chen here a dainty Pen- Knite, Pear- 
handle, one razor- steel blade, and = 











, . de, 75c.; 3- blade =F 
oll temper and tested, $1. Pruning Shears, 4. Heavy Hunting-Knife, e ro blade ‘Ale. tested, 8 
list free. Discount to at gm All our goods are e hand- forged, and blades replaced free, if Lm or 








q3 uolucur pue 


SIT 


Send for Price-Lists, 


*I9aBba 








InvALIo REocLiINING 
ROLLI NG CHAIRS. 


‘rz 
BEST 


MATL. 
Send for 





rs, ACO PLANS. 8. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York. 


Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 





HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 


Reliable agem © © iesired in localities where none 
Deynheonen, trea a Disease and permanently 





PENSIONS wiicws. Sferctnsnce 


children, Thousands yetentitied. Pensionsgiven 
f or le seof finger,toe.eye or ruptnre, varicose veing 
any Disease. Thousands of pensioner 

die rsentitied to INOREASE and he +4 
PATE NTS procured for Inventors, 
mop Fopneee pooee= yughtand sold. Beldie 
und b yh for ye ur rights at once. Sead o 
stampe for “The Citizem-Soldier,"’ and ron 
and Bounty pi] blanks and instructi: reat 
can refer to te usands of Pensioners and C 
Address N.W - Fitgmorald & C ce. y A 
PaTenT Att'ys, Ox 588 ening Db. 


gQHEAP GUNS for THE PLOPLE. 
g, GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pas 









mane 


P’CTO®.Ac CATALOGUES FREE. 
(a a Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Fishing Teekie, Razors, dc. seat 0. O. D. for 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


-_ 
Beines, New, “ 
examination. 





now exist. Catal by mail on application. ted as 
e Chloride of ¢ Gold discovery 
to call 


SE —————————— = | cured ly 
ARATOGA || -Sieisisormananstss 
or send for pamph giving full particulase. 
MERRELL BROS., 
1198 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 








En ea oe = a ~ 
By Winds 
the bobbins the machine. 
} shuttles. ee a skips stitches or breaks 
i pan Most durable and best mochaniom. 
During the past r this been tubed to work, easy to sell. Agents 
into the solid rock, making it one of PUREST Wanted. Matienn MachineCo 923 Rroadway, N.Y. 
THE COUNTRY and very hly 
with CARBOoNIC AcID Gas. us COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
enhanced the value of this water, I have every 


A permanent, practicai road ve- 
| with which a person can ride 
les as y as he could 

ercise 


Batis srourthr "Sone Senet 
stamp for Catalogu: 
AL Price lists and fall full in ion. 


confidence in its giving great sa tisfaction to my 

tro’ 
Dior a refreshing toni tonic and alterative, drink freely 
o 

Orders filled trom the the Spring Eee. Allan Hay® 
& Co., 306 Fourth Ave. Agents for New 
York, Jersey City, and Brookly n; nr ont rerker, 
for ss a vicinity. 

*rep’r Star sorts Malate - 


formation. 
mE POPE M’F’G CO., 








93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


HALL, ELTON & co, 


Electro- Plated Wore. German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn, 


[ Patented. } 


Satesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 








[August 4, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etd. 


ream WEATIN 


Combining the Latest — . 


BEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES 
SPECIALTY ior Deseripete 


LapOSGUET. mace. 














5U — ‘o) Se. 


ECKE 
& SON 


‘(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 


Sndenned by all the Prominent Aqsicte, Mu- 
=, and Critics for Tene, T 
= 








Superior Workmanship. 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


~ oo 
Branch Ware 
and 87 Jobn &t., Now? York: 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





Hy rants, Street Washers, 


, ae FOUNDED ry 1882. 
cf medal a 


them by the Univ. 
hibition. at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, 

; aud Centennial Pxnt 
. 1876. 





bition 





Best inthe 





Sewing. 


Cure Wale. 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

* Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 

eafety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD, 
Mrs.S._A.AMllen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare, Sold by all 
ale over 40 yoann. 
ut Europe and Smerice 
TYLO BALSAMUM Osler) 








A levely tonic Hair 
remover Dantea, says ai cing 
stops falling a 











eT 


‘* Tx Inperexpert’’ Peres, Nos. ‘31 asp 93 Ross Srazer. 





